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S THE REGULAR issues of the Erecrric RarLway 

JoURNAL are not appearing, owing to printing condi- 
tions in New York, we have enlarged this issue of the Con- 
vention Daily to give the report of the Atlantic City Con- 
vention and the final hearings of the Federal Electric Rail- 
ways Commission at Washington. When we are able to 
resume printing in New York, we shall begin with the issue 
of Oct. 4 and will follow that with other issues which have 
not appeared. We believe that the proceedings of the 
Atlantic City Convention and the study of the electric rail- 
way situation which is being made by the Federal Commis- 
sion at Washington are the most important events of 
electric railway interest during the year. Hence, we need 
not apologize to our readers for devoting all the space in 
this number to these two vital topics. > 


Lessons of the Convention 


HAT a brighter day is dawning for the industry seemed 
to be the happy thought of the thousands of delegates 
who left Atlantic City last week at the close of the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the association. A note of 
optimism was in the air, and despite the dangers which 
still threaten the railway utilities, the change in public 
attitude toward transportation agencies now apparent ap- 
peared to haye given a hopeful impetus to the men on whose 
shoulders the burden has been carried during several critical 
years. From Hedges to Harries this call for closer co- 
operation and courage was sounded in the various meetings. 
While the general registration was somewhat below that 
of the 1916 gathering, the attendance at the sessions of the 
American Association as well as of the affiliated associations 
was larger and more enthusiastic. As expected, interest im 
fare problems predominated. The members let it be known 
that the thorough threshing out of the electric railway prob- 
lems in Washington had begun to show results in their own 
localities. Leaders of the industry who gave their time 
and effort to work on the Committee of One Hundred must 
have felt compensated in the general acknowledgment that 
their endeavors had borne fruit. Another notable feature 
of this convention was the active participation of manu- 
facturers in several association meetings—particularly in 
the discussion of safety car and fare-collection problems. 
Co-operation of this sort will continue and be productive 
of helpful suggestions. Action taken last week allies the 
manufacturers with the A. E. R. A. ona permanent basis, 
and the industry will be better able to cope with its problems 
because of this solidified organization. 

General Harries referred to the contest between the 
irresistible and the immovable—the irresistible increase in 
operating expenses and the immovable rates of fare. 
Those who were fortunate enough to take part in this con- 
vention must feel that while operating costs may not de- 
erease for years to come, the fare situation is improving. 


The public has been aroused to a consciousness of the 
truth. ‘The electric railways will be saved. These thoughts 
have strengthened the morale of railway leaders. With a 
new sense of courage the forces of fair play must prevail. 


The Outcome of the Washington Hearings 


HE Washington hearings have been concluded. The 
all-absorbing question is now as to the outcome. A vast 
amount of testimony has been presented and certainly the 
commission has heard about every possible conception of 
the situation, even some so unsound as to be ridiculous. 
But there has been full and free recitation of facts and 
opinions from eminent authorities, and based on these, 
whatever the commission may recommend as an unbiased 
national tribunal freé from all local prejudices and petty 
politics, cannot but make a profound impression upon the 
public in general. It seems to have been so thoroughly 
established that the difficulties of the railways are very real 
and are the result of causes largely beyond their control, 
that the commission’s report must surely endeavor to set the 
public right on this and on the essential character of the 
industry. And we believe the work of the commission will 
have a great influence for rational and fair dealing. 
Perhaps this probable phase of the report, serving to 
clarify the public mind and tone down its antagonistic 
attitude, will be the greatest accomplishment of the com- 
mission’s sincere endeavor. The commission is without 
direct power and can only give shape and the force of its 
eminence to broad recommended principles for the guidance 
of local communities in working out their own specific prob- 
lems. So, with the report of the Federal Commission made 
public, attention will again revert to individual companies. 
Tt seems to us after having heard the full hearings, that 
the settlement of the individual railway problems will in 
general rather naturally follow two consequences. Those 
companies which can restore their credit under a reasonable 
service-at-cost franchise providing an automatically flexible 


- fare and at present a slightly higher fare and income, will go 


on as private corporations. Those companies which are 
unable to restore their credit will be forced to the use of 
the credit of the state or municipality, which sooner or later 
means some form of public ownership. 

That there will be considerable tendency toward the latter 
solution seems inevitable, for the public in some communt- 
ties is so antagonistic that it would do anything rather 
than help the company continue in control, But the way 
is surely being paved for better conditions of operation 
under either the one plan or the other, and, broadly 
speaking, the end of the black clouds can be seen in the 
distant sky, from under which our essential industry must 
emerge and be restored to a sound basis. There will be more 
receiverships, but undoubtedly the anxiously awaited report 
of the commission will be the beginning of a better era. 
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Wage Scales Must Be on Reasonable 


Basis 


In an Address Before the American Electric Railway Association Atlantic City Con- 
vention President J. H. Pardee Outlined Principles Which Need Consideration in 
Wage Adjustments—He Paid a Tribute to the Work of the Association’s “ Committee 
of One Hundred” and to the Loyalty of the Manufacturers in the Membership 


Electric Railway Association was held at Atlantic 

City, N. J., on Oct. 6-10. The first session was called 
to order at the Greek Temple about 10 o’clock on Oct. 7 by 
President J. H. Pardee, who presented the annual address 
of the president. Among other 
things President Pardee said: 

The past two years have been 
fraught with events of great 
moment to the world. The 
changes set in motion by the war 
have had a marked effect upon 
our political, social and indus- 
trial life, and upon no industry 
has this effect been more pro- 
nounced than upon that in 
which we are all engaged, so that 
even the continuance of the ser- 
vice which we are rendering is 
in doubt. 

The question as to the con- 
tinued life of the electric rail- 
way industry is in the first in- 
stance a question of cost, whether 
the price of the product which 
we are producing can be brought 
into such relation to its cost as 
will enable us to furnish the ser- 
vice which the needs of the pub- 
lic require and to attract into our 
business the capital necessary for 
the rendition of this service. 

It is evident that the predomi- 
nant factor in this is the cost of 
labor, and that the entire prob- 
lem of so-called “low fares ” is 
largely a problem of increasing 
the efficiency of labor as well as 
management and of adjusting 
wages upon a scale commensurate with the service that is 
performed. The return that capital shall receive does not 
primarily enter into the proposition at all. Today this 
return has practically ceased, with the result that the credit 
of these utilities is so impaired that the money needed for 
extensions and improvements and the introduction of eco- 
nomical devices, all working to the reduction of the cost 
of service, is no longer forthcoming. Investment in public 
utility enterprise is not and cannot be controlled by the 
government. Those who possess savings, which are capital, 
are free agents as to the disposition of those savings, and 
they will invest them only in those enterprises where a fair 
return is in prospect and where the safety of investment 
is assured. In consequence, these increased costs must be 
borne either by the users.of the service, through an increase 
of fares, by a reduction in the cost of operation, or by the 
taxpayers through subsidies, or by all three. As a practical 
matter, however, under present governmental supervision, 
it is the public that pays, either through increased fares or 
decreased service, so that the question of wages is a matter 
between the wage earner and the passenger. 


A VHE thirty-eighth annual convention of the American 


J. H. PARDEE 


Excessive wages are a tax upon the fares, inefficient 
labor is similarly a tax and the adjustment of wages is a 


matter which vitally concerns those who use street rail- 
way service. 


In this adjustment the public is represented by the man- 
agement of the electric railways. 
The efforts of these manage- 
ments towards maintaining a 
reasonable wage level is exer- 
cised for the public, and the rail- 
ways thus become the agents of 
the public in the disputes that 
arise in consequence of labor’s 
demands. 


DETERMINATION OF WAGE 
SCALES 

In the negotiations which are 
constantly going on _ between 
labor and these public utilities, 
the utilities have, through a com- 
bination of circumstances, been 
barred from bidding in the open 
market for the labor necessary to 
operate the properties. When 
the national administration set 
up the National War MJabor 
Board as a body arbitrarily to 
fix the recompense for labor, it 
but accelerated the development 
of a method which was even be- 
fore this time establishing itself 
in industry. The war has ended 
and the activities of the War 
Labor Board have ceased, but the 
method of fixing wages through 
arbitration and by the award of 
some tribunal has been so firmly 
planted that unless conditions 
vastly change, it is this method that will be pursued for a 
number of years to come. As practical men we must accept, 
for the time being at least, the system which has thus come 
into being, and our efforts should be directed towards per- 
fecting this machinery so that substantial justice may fol- 
low, not only for the wage worker, but for the public, which 
pays the wages and the representatives of which we are. 

It is evident to me that in some way and somehow stand- 
ards must be created by which wage scales may be formu- 


- lated and the amount and character of service rendered for 


these wage scales be definitely determined. In the present 
crisis which confronts us, efficiency of labor as well as 
management is essential to a proper solution of the electric 
railway problem. The public has a right to demand from 
the management, and from labor under the management, 
the highest degree of efficiency obtainable. It is as true in 
our business as it is true in any other branch of human 
activity that the prices of the product and the price paid 
for creating the product depends upon the amount of 
production, and that we cannot continue to decrease pro- 
duction and increase wages unless the price obtained for the 


— 
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product is vastly increased, which in the last analysis means 
that the rewards for this service shall come, if they shall 
come at all, from the labor and efficiency in other branches 
of industry. 

Collective bargaining is the basis of the method of wage 
adjustment under which we are now working, and collective 
bargaining argues a monopoly. The law of supply and 
demand is abrogated and the law of competition as a regu- 
lator of prices is set aside. Regulated monopolies are in 
many instances desirable. The business of local transpor- 
tation, for instance, should, in the interest of the entire 
people, be a regulated monopoly, but an unregulated 
monopoly is abhorent alike to economic law and to the 
system of government under which we in the United States 
are living. Arbitration between one responsible party and 
one irresponsible party has never and can never be produc- 
tive of permanent good or for long serve to settle disputed 
questions. If labor is to enter into an agreement as to 
its wages, then labor must assume responsibility for the 
carrying out of the agreements. If labor is to be allowed 
the privileges of collective bargaining for its services, then 
the agencies through which their collective bargaining is 
done must be endowed with some corporate personality 
which can be held to account for the maintenance of its 
agreements and the carrying out of the awards made by the 
tribunals to which it submits its claims for adjudication. 
If the privilege of collective bargaining be granted to 
labor by the public, steps must be taken to prevent that 
privilege from being converted into a bludgeon with which 
to coerce the public into compliance with extortionate de- 
mands. Strikes upon regulated public utilities are not 
directed against capital to secure a fair share of the profits 
of the industry—they are in fact directed against the pub- 
lic. They are, when proper means of arbitration are pro- 
vided, a crime against the public and should be so treated. 

These are’ the facts of a situation that is too little 
realized by the people of this country, who have been edu- 
cated to the idea that the question of wages is a question as 
between capital and those who work with their hands and 
have lost sight of the fact that they as individuals and as a 
class are directly interested in the great problem. In the 
case of the public utilities, already regulated and already, 
through the operation of laws or because of economic rea- 
sons, cut down to the lowest possible return that will secure 
the capital needed for their continuance, the issue is par- 
ticularly clear-cut. It cannot be too forcibly brought to the 
attention of the public that such increases in street railway 
fares as have occurred in this country are due not to the 
demand of capital for increased return or for the continu- 
ance of the return already being received but to the neces- 
sity of providing revenues to meet the increased demands— 
and I am not here arguing as to the justice of these de- 
mands—of the wage earners on the various properties. 


HEARINGS oF FEDERAL COMMISSION 


Before this condition or any of the conditions which are 
now causing the collapse of the local transportation utilities 
of this country can be corrected, the education of the people 
of the United States to the true state that exists is abso- 
lutely essential. An immense step forward in this process 
of education has been accomplished through the deliber- 
ations of the Federal Electric Railways Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. I shall not 
refer in detail as to what has thus been accomplished. The 
report of the Committee of One Hundred to be presented 
to you later in the session will explain what the commission 
has done. Its report has not yet been made, and we do 
not know what remedies it will suggest for the solution of 
the questions submitted to it for investigation. We do 
know, however, that it has succeeded in awakening the pub- 
lie to the realization of the fact that the electric railway 
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problem is national, in that its causes are national; that it 
intimately affects the interests of each individual, and that 
unless it can be satisfactorily solved the entire economic 
structure of the country will be disturbed, and that a read- 
justment of relations between these utilities and the public 
is essential, not only to owners and investors in the prop- 
erties, but to the communities that are served. 

We know, moreover, that a direct solution of the prob- 
lems through the federal commission or through the na- 
tional government is impossible and that the process inau- 
gurated by the Washington hearings, to become effective 
must eventually be localized, so that the facts elicited will 
be brought home to each local situation. I am convinced 
that the association would be remiss in its duties to its mem- 
bers and to the industry as a whole and the public, if it 
ceased its efforts with the termination of the life of the 
Federal Electric Railways Commission and did not further 
extend this process of education which we all recognize as 
distinctly beneficial. 

I believe that the most helpful thing in connection with 
the deliberations at Washington was the fact that there 
was a fair and impartial tribunal before which all interests 
could appear and could give voice to their ideas and present 
the facts of the situation as they saw them, and it is indeed 
remarkable that among so many diverse interests there 
should be such unanimity of expression as to the funda- 
mental principles involved. 


Pusrtic EpucarioN REGARDING Facts UrceEp 


My suggestion to this association is that it should en- 
deavor to extend as far as possible, and by methods akin to 
those that have been used, this process of public education, 
that it should not only lend its assistance, but should take 
active and vigorous steps in securing the creation of public 
forums in various sections of the country before which the 
same issues may be presented more and more localized, and 
before which there would be the same freedom of discussion 
as has given to the federal hearings their greatest value. 
The great mass of valuable information, the enormously, 
useful concensus of opinion which the federal investigation 
has brought out should not be allowed to become buried in 
the formal archives of the commission. It should be put 
into use. The principles enunciated have already received 
a national application and should be given, next, a sectional 
and then a local application, in ways which I think will 
readily suggest themselves to those who give the matter 
thought and consideration. It is for this reason that I 
recommend to you the continuance of the Committee of 
One Hundred until such time, as, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee itself, its usefulness is at an end. 

I cannot too highly commend the great work which the 
Committee of One Hundred has accomplished. Its organi- 
zation was, in the first place, and the success of its efforts 
was, in the second place, only possible because in the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association the industry had an or- 
ganization equipped to safeguard its interests and take con- 
structive action in its behalf. The present usefulness has 
never been more thoroughly demonstrated. At the mid- 
year meeting of the association I asked for co-operation of 
both the member companies and the individual members in 
carrying out the work which was before us. A splendid 
response was the result. 


RELATIONS WITH MANUFACTURERS 


In connection with this matter of co-operation, I desire 
on behalf of the railway members of the association to 
publicly express their thanks to the manufacturer members 
for the magnificent way in which they have supported the 
activities of the organization. The records show that 
practically the same group of manufacturers have been 
behind the organization in all of its numerous enterprises 
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in behalf of the industry. By their membership, by their 
contributions and support of the War Board, the Committee 
of One Hundred, and by their participation in the splendid 
exhibit which forms so important a part of this convention, 
they have demonstrated their loyalty. It is incumbent upon 
us to acknowledge the spirit of co-operation which has 
brought into closer touch the operating and the manu- 
facturers’ interests centered in the industry. It is a pro- 
pitious augury for the future usefulness of the American 
Electric Railway Association. 

It was through this co-operation alone that we have been 
enabled to do what we have done. A continuance and an 
extension of this co-operation is essential at the present 
time. In the main, we all face the same difficulties and the 
same problems. It has been shown to us what we can do 
when we act together. It has been proved beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that the association, of which we are 
members, can be of vast assistance, not only in connection 
with the greater matters of policy, but with the more 
intimate details of the operation of the properties intrusted 
to our care. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES OF ASSOCIATION 


You will later hear of the work that has been accom- 
plished in connection with the subject of railway mail pay 
and of the interest that has been shown in connection with 
federal legislation. The thorough presentation of the case 
of the electric railways in both of these instances has been 
made possible because in the association, the industry had 
an organization equipped to act in its interests and act 
promptly. 

The “ collection and dissemination of information 
one of the objects for which the organization was created. 
During the past year the service performed by the associa- 
tion in connection with this matter has been widely extended 
and it is still being extended. A special engineer, whose 
qualifications for the task are beyond dispute, has been 
appointed to take charge of this or and as a result, 
the work has been more than doubled. I do not propose to 
burden you with details, but I cannot refrain from calling 
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attention to the fact that more than 1000 inquiries concern- 
ing all the details of electric railway operation have been 
promptly and completely answered through the office of the 
secretary. The value of this service to all electric railway 
operators cannot be easily over-estimated. The many letters 
of appreciation received from executives to whom this in- 
formation has been furnished indicate a realization of its 
value. The association has become, as was intended by its 
organizers, a clearing house of information. There are 
great possibilities in the extension and perfection of this 
branch of the association’s activities. In many other ways 
and in many other respects the association can be of in- 
creased service to its members. 

The extension of the present activities and the addition 
of new activities means that your organization must be 
strengthened both financially and in the matter of member- 

ship. The dues now being paid are lower than those in any 
other national association of the kind. They require read- 
justment, and I recommend that there be appointed at this 
session of the convention a committee of five, who shall con- 

sider the question of dues and shall report its findings at 
Thursday’s meeting. 

I desire, at this “time, to make acknowledgment to Sec- 
retary Burritt and his efficient staff for the work which he 
and they have performed for the association and for the 
industry during the year. To Mr. Burritt’s untiring energy 
and his executive ability is due the fact that we have been 
able to accomplish the very many things that have been ac- 
complished during the past year. I feel that, personally, 
I owe him a debt of gratitude—a debt which is shared 
by all member companies and by those electric railway com- 
panies which are not members of the association. 

Gentlemen, I am an optimist as to the future. I believe 
that the clouds are clearing away, and that by wise, intel- 
ligent and constructive action, through the machinery 
of this great association, we can hasten the day when the 
essential industry which we represent shall be re-established 
upon a basis which will enable us to perform the functions 
for which it was created and will assure those who, through 
local, transportation companies, loaned their savings to the 
pubhe service, a reasonable and an assured return. 
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Men with the Nerve 
to Tell 
the People the Facts 
Are Needed * 


By JOB E. HEDGES 


Receiver New York Railways 
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Whatever Happens Wrongly in This Coun- 
try Is a Matter of Default—The American 
Public Will Act Fairly if It Is Informed as 
to the Facts; It Should Have the Oppor- 
tunity of Drawing Its Own Conclusions 
from the Same Major and Minor Facts as 
Are in Possession of the Utilities—The 
Situation in New York City and Some of 
the Causes Leading Up to It, Are Discussed 
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O BE entirely consistent I must disclaim any techni- 

cal knowledge of this industry except what has been 

gathered by some five or six months of a rather tem- 
pestuous career, during which I have been threatened with 
indictment, a strike, lack of fares and almost everything 
you can think of. But be that as it may, I am like the 
president of your association, an optimist, and I have to 
make a few reflections, and you will pardon me if they 
are offered eratuitously. But I am still of the belief that 
however many points gathered together may be useful to 
the world the ten commandments still have validity. 

T was in a gathering yesterday of the street railway inter- 
ests in New York City called together by the Public Ser- 
vice Commissioner, in which a suggestion was made that 
there should be a congregation of minds and thought and 
some solution offered which might bring order out of chaos 
in the street railway situation in New York City. In the 
midst of that hearing a letter was read from the comptroller 
of the city, which I mention merely by way of illustration, 
in which, speaking for the administrative board of the city, 
he alleged that there could be no solution of any kind in 
which the city participated unless the Federal Court: 
reversed itself on all the positions it has so far taken, and 
that those who sought higher fares should have orders to 
restore conditions to the situation in which they were, and 
the city should be made a party in the receivership. 

I see by the morning papers that proceedings for con- 
tempt of court, based on that statement, have been insti- 
tuted. That is not a part of my thought, except to show 
the suggestion and illustration. And I want to point out 
that the president of your association is responsible if 
my remarks are not entirely technical, because he gave me 
that thought in one of his suggestions, and the thought I 
have in mind in this connection is that we must go on 
with this question of publicity until the Committee of One 
Hundred, indeed, shall have done its work. Permit me to 
say, that the Committee of One Hundred should never be 
discharged, and T will give you my reasons, which are the 
only excuse I have to offer for my being on my feet. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
GOVERNMENT 


It is very easy for men in the intricacies of competition 


and in the diversified industries of this country to forget 


general principles and to substitute personalities for ideas, 
and one of the words I want to interject at once into this 
discussion is the word “ politics,” and I want to interject it 


in its broadest sense, its most wholesome sense, and in the 


sense of its being a governmental necessity. 
The difference between the theory and practice of our 
form of government is antipodal. This country is founded 
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on the proposition that every man is ready, able and 
willing to vote “yes” or “no” on any topic. That 
would be so, were it true. The fact that he is not—the 
fact that most of them never can be and that many of them 
do not want to be has nothing to do with the theory, but 
it has much to do with the activities of men who are able 
to, and must, bear the burdens of the general average. 

There is no topic in this country from the street railw ays 
to any other topic, in its final essence, which is not a politi- 

eal topic, and I want to make myself very clear that I am 
not talking of anything that bears on partisanship, because 
I am a very ardent partisan. 

There are only two relations—and I am not trying to 
be dcademic—in this country that are unaffected by the 
casting of the ballot. One is the matter of worship, and 
the other is the privacy of the home. There is no other 
human relation which is unaffected, directly or indirectly, 
by the casting of the ballot. There are few questions which 
arise in this country that can be considered economic ques- 
tions- of themselves; academically, yes; theoretically, yes: 
but to be put in operation they must follow the casting of 
a ballot that places somebody in a position to speak officially 
on something that affects the community at large and 
affects every possible ingredient of it. / 

Whatever happens wrongly in this country is a matter 
of default. It happens because somebody did not do some- 
thing to prevent somebody doing something that he did and 
when it is all over we pass resolutions, repledge ourselves to 
the nation, condemn somebody, disperse and go home and. 
as a rule tell the family that we made the motion in the 
meeting. 


New York Crry SItuATION 


And that simple child-like process has been going on for 
years, until the other day on the east side in New York 
City, in explaining the matter of the increase of fares, 
owing to the withdrawal of certain lines there that were not 
paying, I made the statement that I could not see why di 
had any right to operate those lines. I could not in the 
simplicity of my thought understand what right I had to 
use capital for operating expenses. And having decided that 
I suggested the matter to the court, and the court said: 
“Your position is sound and you will not be directed to 
operate those lines.” Therefore the honest proposition was 
not to do it—that was perfectly simple. 

I met an assistant district attorney of the city of New 
York and he commented on the order directing me to with- 
draw the service on those lines and he suggested that the 
time had now come for the withdrawal and recall of judges 
by the rope, the same as was done in the time of Charles the 
Second. His history was a little inaccurate, as well as his 
ideas. He subsequently made that statement in an open 
meeting. That statement attracted a total of about three 
columns in the New York press. In other words, a sworn 
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officer of the law sought to inculcate the doctrine of physical 
force in this country, and his utterance attracted just about 
that degree of attention. 

Now, I cannot see any reason in the world why any topic 
of any kind affecting any industry should not be discussed 
in the open always. I attended a meeting yesterday in 
which it was suggested that we talk behind closed doors. 
It did not make any difference to me where we talked or 
what was said, provided it was said. The most terrible 
thing to face today is fact. 

Now, here is a great industry which exists all over the 
United States affecting everybody. The troubles affecting 
this industry are widespread. ‘They go to securities, they 
go to domestic and civic comfort, they go to the question of 
rents, they go to the question of orderly conduct, and this 
problem is just getting before the public mind. 

I heard a judge over in New York, at this meeting I 
referred to on the East Side, a Municipal Court judge, make 
the statement that he had visited all the main cities of the 
United States (he made this statement with a left-hand 
gesture), and while rates are being lowered in many of these 
cities and the companies are making money at a 5-cent fare, 
he said that he did not see why the rates of fare should be 
increased in New York City. Somebody asked me why we 
should ask for more than 5 cents in New York, while they 
were getting transportation for 3 cents in Cleveland. Out 
of my simplicity and inexperience I said I could not see 
any reason why they should, except they were not getting it 
for 3 cents in Cleveland. Another man said: “Should a 
railroad company violate its contract when it has agreed to 
carry passengers for 5 cents?” I said, “ No, absolutely 
they should not.” Then the question was: “ Why are they 
doing it?” I said: “They are not doing it.” Then the 
query came: “ Well, what is the trouble?’ And I replied, 
“They just are not able to do it, but the contract remains 
just the same.” Then, one of the gentlemen said: 
“Mr. Hedges, if a man makes a contract to manufacture a 
certain number of suits of clothes for a certain price and 
then the price of material and labor rises, should he con- 
tinue to furnish the clothes at the same rate he contracted to 
furnish them?” TI said, “ Sure, there is no question about 
it, but suppose he does not have the cash? What do people 
over on the East Side do in this clothing business? You 
just call a little meeting of creditors.” 

Then they understood it. Then I told them that as the 
man has some material on hand, and as somebody wants the 
clothes and as the creditors do not want to sell the material 
at less than it cost, they form a committee of creditors and 
let the man continue in the business. 

Then I said: “ You make 6 per cent over here, don’t 
you?” and there was an audible smile over the room, and I 
said, “ Then you just let the man go ahead and manufacture 
the material he has on hand, give him a little relief, and he 
manufactures and sells the clothing, and after that they 
decide whether they will let him continue in business, and 
they all have an interest in it.” 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CAPITAL 


Now, I do not know much about capital, never having 
had much. I had never been in such close proximity to the 
“interests” as I have been since I have been a receiver. 
I have never before been so near Wall Street and men of 
large sums of money, and I have very little respect for the 
courage of men of substantial means and substantial busi- 
ness. JI am a great believer in the synchronizing of the 
brain and spine. Most of these men seem to devote their 
energies to securing these large sums of money and letting 
the republic go on as it will. They usually try to get enough 
money to take care of their progeny, and let the public take 
care of itself. 

T am not worried about the man who commits violence. 


I am not worried about the man who sets fire to a house, or 
tries to. He will be taken care of by reason of the righteous 
indignation of the people, but what this country needs most 
is some plain substantial people of nerve who dare to tell 
the facts and have confidence in the people and understand 
them and can talk in a language that people can understand. 
This technical business is all right for “us” technical 
people, but it does not get anywhere except with the techni- 
cal people. We are a minority, and the majority cast the 
votes, and you cannot get by the vote proposition, either. 

A lady called at my office the other day a little confused. 
She said she understood I was the receiver of the New York 
Railways Company. She said that she held some stock in 
the Interborough and was a good Democrat. Naturally, I 
use the word “good” advisedly. She was a lady and an 
enrolled Democrat in the organization and had fought her 
way on the general committee. She heard a candidate for 
the Assembly in her party utter certain remarks, and she 
came down to tell me about them and gave me a written 
record of them. The statement was as follows: 

“Mr. —————-—__,, in his speech, said that Hylan and the 
administration intended to wreck the street railways of this 
city and take them over for us, then raise the fares, and that 
the revenues so received would come into our own pockets ”— 
it was not certain whether he meant the public or not—‘‘ and 
then see the patronage we would have to give you all.” 

Now, in order that there shall not be the slightest touch 
of partisanship in my remarks I want to state that the 
County Committee in New York representing the distin- 
guished party of which I am a humble member in its resolu- 
tion declared that the street railways of New York could 
carry passengers at 5 cents and make money. It did not 
happen to know anything about it. It had made no investi- 
gation about it, and the man who wrote the resolution could 
not understand it if he had made an investigation, and it 
was a cheap way to get cheap votes, from cheap people, for a 
dishonest proposition. 

It is not necessary to argue economic propositions when 
these things are going on. 


REASONS FOR PRESENT UNREST 


Why is there the unrest in this country which exists? 
Let us talk like home folks for a moment. The reason is 
that after 143 odd years we have not Americanized this 
country. It is no better off, so far as the American spirit 
goes, than it was fifty years ago. We must have people 
from the other side—they are desirable, but the whole thing 
has been allowed to go by default, until what we suffer from 
is intelligent men who are morally inactive, and who are 
competing with men mentally active without morals, and 
the great quorum is the uninformed general public which is 
not given the facts. 


When men can go abroad in this country and talk about . 


a unity of title and a right without an obligation, the country 
is in danger, and we know as a matter of fact that the form 
of government set up in Russia was conceived in New York 
City by a man who went up and down in the Kast Side and 


preached that doctrine and was allowed to do so without 


molestation because it was no one’s judgment to stop it. 
Under such circumstances we need not be disturbed in our 
own minds because the general public is disturbed. 


RAILwAys WILL Be Forcep to Stop 
This association is interested in an increase in the rates 


of fares on electric railways. Where is all of what I said » 


pertinent to that problem? There is not a person who can 
ride for 5 cents who would not like to ride for 4 cents for the 


rest of his life. No one is going to be unduly active in giving 


up any extra money for fares, yet it is the general consensus 
of opinion from men who know that the railways in New 
York City cannot continue to operate at the present rate of 
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fare—it cannot be done. It cannot be done, and that being 
the case, what is going to happen ? 

I only know what is going to happen in my situation. 
When my cash balance gets to a point, which it will in about 
ninety days, where I cannot maintain the reserve I should 
maintain and continue solvent business operations, I am 
going to ask the court to stop the running of the cars, 
because it would be dishonest to run them under those cir- 
cumstances, and I refuse to be a crook for popularity. I 
believe the American citizen on the average is on the level, 
and I want to state, with great seriousness, that the problem 
in this country is the problem of getting the facts on any 
single situation into the minds of all the people so they can 
draw their conclusions from the same major and minor 
premises, and then the problem is solved. 


Human Association A Matrtrer oF ConTRAOCT 


This question of human association is a matter of con- 
tract, not of choice. It is not one of expediency and busi- 
ness efficiency, it is a matter of contract. Let me illustrate 
without being too academic. Every once in a while we refer 
to the Constitution of the United States when we cannot 
think of anything else to talk about, usually about election 
time, and abandon it after that. We say we are the greatest 
people in the world. So we are, when we are operating. 
That constitution has three very simple and childlike and 
fundamental things in it that we have all learned by heart 
and pay no attention to. They are the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

That is just as simple as daylight, but I want to lay 
down the proposition as a matter of philosophy and govern- 
ment of law that there is no such thing in this nation under 
the constitution as a right without an obligation, and the 
demonstration is simple. If I have the right to life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness you have it also, I cannot have 
it alone. If I have it it is your obligation to recognize it, 
because you admit the proposition. If you have it it is my 
obligation to recognize it, because otherwise I have no right 
to it. You see, it is perfectly simple. Therefore, we are 
never going to settle the question of labor and capital by 
any formula that was ever organized by man in Washington 
_ or elsewhere until every human being recognizes and admits 
as a part of his active open life that his first obligation, after 
that to the God that made him, is to the government under 
which he lives, and when he recognizes that, the rest of it 
follows as a matter of course, because it is a human com- 
promise within limitations fixed by law. 

That is one of the lessons I want to bring here, because 
I believe in it profoundly. 


How A STRIKE Was FAcED 


When I saw an announcement that the men were going 
to move for a strike on my lines shortly—that is the Court’s 
lines—I did not know what to do, so I thought it out quietly 
according to general principles, leaving out the fact that 
I am a receiver of the railways. So I wrote a little cordial 
note to the men on the lines, and told them man-to-man 
like, that there were only two things I could see involved 
in the situation. One was whether a human being could 
werk for another human being at a rate he agreed to work 
for, and the other was whether property was inviolate, and 
I intimated that as the law furnished people to substantiate 
these things, if anybody failed in his duty I would ask to 
have him removed from public office. It struck me that 
these were simple propositions, and I used the only instru- 
ment of law furnished me, the only method by virtue of 
which I could protect people who had a right to look to me 
for protection. 

T then sent that letter, and a day or two after my letter 
was sent to the District Attorney charging me with con- 


y 


spiracy to force a man to do something that the law said 
he ought to do, and up to the present writing I have not 
been honored with an indictment on that proposition. 
Now, that is not uttered by way of jest, by way of referring 
to any individual, but by way of saying, through an illus- 
tration what I want to say, and that is I believe the Ameri- 
can people are sound at the core if you go to them man to 
man and talk to them in a language they can understand. 

What is the use of talking about economics? What is the 
use of discussing whether you have a 5 or 6-cent rate of 
fare, or any cars?g We must get back to fundamentals, and 
these fundamentals are the responsibilities that all men 
must assume, the capable men and the less capable men, in 
the solution of these problems, and they must be approached 
with an honesty of purpose and fairness of mind. 

Now, that is one lesson I have to bring here. I do not 
know much about it. I do not know much about a good 
many other things connected with the business, like elec- 
trolysis, and I do not care much about it. If you cannot 
get a man to put in the ballot box a ballot that is to elect 
somebody to a position of responsibility who will be men- 
tally, morally and intellectually on the level, it does not 
make any difference about these reports. They are tem- 
porary relief to the superheated, solicitous mind. 

You may not have heard of it, but I once ran for Goy- 
ernor, and the fact I am here proves I was not elected. The 
man who beat me was impeached—it was not my fault—but 
I went through a campaign without making a misstatement 
of fact or making a compromise I could not carry out, and 
when men will trade applause for untruth and will seduce 
the uninformed, you do not need to talk about Bolshevism 
in this country. The intellectual Bolshevists are the men 
in this country who are the troublesome element—the men 
of outward and visibly interior decency, whose actual con- 
tribution to the decency of life could be summed up in a 
regret. 


Tue Fare Question Must Bre Sonvep 


We have all got to get down to business, whether we want 
to or not. This fare question is going to be solved, of course, 
sometime, after a lot of money has been lost and after a 
lot of people have been impoverished who were not respon- 
sible for any of the conditions. The main argument I have 
heard in New York against an increase in fare is that some- 
where, sometime, somebody took some money from some 
one who did not have title to it. That happened some years 
ago. As I recall things through reading about them there 
may be something in it. I do not know, but you do not have 
to give up religion because you catch a minister taking a 
drink. I do not understand that the divine ordinance of 
matrimony has to be abandoned because Eve made an error 
of judgment on a moonlight night in the Garden of Eden. 

But I cannot get up any sympathy, and it is perfectly 
apparent I am not a candidate for office this time, because 
if I ever do run again I shall run on the platform of telling 
the truth, and I have not any sympathy for a man with a 
lot of money who howls because somebody else is doing 
something somebody else can understand. 

We have just got through the war. I remember years 
ago that in our campaigns we discussed a question of having 
an army andanavy. The people said: “ No, we cannot do 
that, that would breed militarism.” That was not the 
reason—that was the conversation. The reason was that 
we would not pay the taxes, and we saved a few hundreds 
of millions of dollars at the expense of a half score of bil- 
lions of dollars and 250,000 odd dead and maimed soldiers. 
This is the greatest post-mortem country in the world. 

Then we used to talk about our merchant marine. The 
reply to that was, “no,” and the no was pretty universally 
expressed. The reason given was that that would mean 
fostering industries at the expense of the government, 
paternalism. That was not the reason. The reason was we 
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.could not figure out the advantage per capita, and there- 
fore we did not do it. And for that reason it was neces- 
sary for us to hire the vessels of other nations to help us 
carry our soldiers over there to prevent their coming over 
here. 

The gentleman who received the medal this morning had 
a topic for his paper which is very profound, and pro- 
founder than many of us appreciate, “ do your bit.” And 
the one thought I want to leave here is this: While we are 
talking about efficiency and electrolysis and a lot of things 
like that, which are all right, do not lefus forget that these 
are academic things of no value unless they are applied to 
something that somebody understands. 


PropLte Must Br Epucatrep 


Now, the American government is being functioned 
largely today by people who think differently from what we 
do, do not know our institutions or are indifferent to them, 
and we are surprised when we get in the midst of a great 
topic like the question of rates of fares for the purpose of 
continuing a great industry, when there is not an immediate 
response on the part of those in public life to assist in the 
problem. It is an economic principle, politically admin- 
istered, that is what it is—the question of fares always 
will be, and if they should be raised tomorrow in the city 
of New York, 6 or 7 or 8 cents, to meet the requirements 
of the return on investment, the return to stockholders 
and the payment of interest on bonds, the discussion of 
the merits of it must be kept up or it will be undermined. 

The penalty of doing business in the United States of 
America is paid in the price of educating the public to 
proper realization of the problems involved in that business, 
and a man who fears to do it, lest it will cause a little row, 
the man who is timid about it, who fears that his bonds 
will fall off three-eighths of 1 per cent or possibly 20 per 
cent, or he may lose a stockholder, who may disagree with 
him, does not appeal to me. I may be wrong in that, but 
if men of substance have not the nerve to get back of these 
problems and make them understood and appreciated by 
the less intelligent part of the community, and the people 
who are less endowed with this world’s goods, the problem 
will be the same. 
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The greatest thing in the United States today is to be 
the chairman of the executive committee of an uplift 
society. It is becoming a profession. Some one has to do 
it. I do not think that the man of-limited means is dis- 
turbed because another man has a large amount of money— 
I think what disturbs the man with little money is the vul- 
gar display of wealth surreptitiously gained. Every man 
owes it to every other man, as a civic proposition, so to 
conduct himself and his business and human affairs that 
he will not disturb the civic contractual relations between 
citizens predicated in the constitution. 

The man of mental substance or social substance, real 
or alleged, who is afraid to argue the proposition out before 
the general public as against the alert, active, aggressive 
man without principles is no better off than that man, 
when you consider the thing from the standpoint of use- 
fulness to the community. 


Every Rigutr Carries AN OBLIGATION 

In closing I want to say a word, and I say it without 
any pride of opinion. J have too much intelligence not to 
know that in five or six months a man cannot pick up infor- 
mation or acquire knowledge of things and events that 
justify him in talking to other people of wider experience 
im giving advice. But I do know that beneath all business, 
beneath every combination in this country, beneath every 
association as a part of the antagonisms or what not, is a 
very great fundamental proposition centered in this 
thought—that in this country there is no such thing in 
law, or constitution or judicial interpretation as a right 
without an obligation. And that obligation demands as a_ 
matter of civic uprightness that men with intelligence and 
responsibility shall go to the great body of people, who are 
just as well intentioned in the first instance, but with a 
less advantageous opportunity of securing information, and 
telling them man to man what it all means, and they will 
respond. Then these difficulties, which will always exist 
more or less, while human people are alive, will be smoothed 
out, and then we will not have to settle so many things 
academically. It is a good deal better to have something 


you own, and not be nervous when a stranger taps you on 
the shoulder, than it is to have a lot more and have it 
taken away from you. 
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Relationship of Items of Cost Under Pre- 
War Conditions and Today 


The Effect of Higher Costs of Labor and Materials on Operation 
Are Analyzed and Illustrated byan Example — Movement Charges 
Have Increased More Rapidly than Terminal Charges—Effect of 
Minimum Wage and Higher Pay for Overtime on Rush-Hour Cost 


By F. W. DOOLITTLE 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 
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HE fact of high prices is one that does not need to 

be dwelt upon for emphasis today. With exceptions 

so few as to be negligible, prices today are so much 
higher than those existing in 1914 that all industry has 
found it necessary to rearrange the budget of revenues and 
expenditures in order to continue in existence. Probably 
no single fact of recent history has been discussed so fully, 
and with all so ineffectually, as the high cost of living. 
These high costs are both a cause and an effect. High 
prices for food and clothing, for rents and service, bring 
about increased wages, and these increased wages in turn 
make the cost of food and clothing and all other com- 
modities into which wages enter, higher than before. 

The electric railway industry has been before the public 
with a schedule of increased costs of labor and materials, 
continuously during the past three years, and in many 
instances, the revenue of the companies has been increased 
substantially because those in authority have realized that 
the increased costs must be met if service was to be con- 
tinued. That continuity of service is the persuasive reason 
for granting relief, appears to be a fair conclusion, because 
public authorities have generally permitted such increase 
in revenues as would tend to provide the companies with 
funds to meet increased wages, increased cost of power and 
increased cost of materials and have stopped there. Very 
little consideration has been given the increased cost of 
money, for the money which is already invested must stay 
in the industry, and the new money necessary to permit the 
industry to expand and serve prosperous and growing com- 
munities is a requirement relatively remote in the minds of 
public regulators. Consequently, relief has not been 
granted to the extent that the company might compete in 
the open market for funds with which to extend its service 
to meet the expanding needs of the communities they serve. 

It may be urged that it is idle in view of the general 
consciousness of high price levels to discuss their cause, yet 
the persistence of high costs is a matter of great impor- 
tance. It has been said, and not infrequently, that existing 
high costs are temporary and that the industry should bear 
the burden during the few years when these costs will 
obtain. It would be a rash individual indeed, who would 
publicly announce his convictions that costs would never 
be lower, yet it is the opinion of many who have given this 
matter careful thought that the present high prices are 
likely to remain for many years, because the process of 
fattening the anemic dollar is one which cannot be has- 

-tened and which is beset with difficulties, the full extent 
of which is little realized. If the present high costs are 
but a matter of a few months, the problem of maintaining 
the solvency of the industry is far different than it must 
be if lower prices are to be experienced only after a con- 
siderable period of years. 

Increases in costs, while much accelerated of late, have 
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been in process before the war, as pointed out in the studies 
on cost of service made for the Bureau of Fare Research of 
the association in 1914. Since 1914 material prices have 
approximately doubled. The average wages which sustained 
the noteworthy increase of from $627 to $711 from 1902 to 
1912, reached $906 according to the 1917 census figures, 
climbed over $1,100 since, and the ultimate aim of labor 
as disclosed by the testimony before the Federal Electric 
Railways Commission contemplated a minimum standard 
of $2,000 based on present conditions of cost of living. 

From a review of the historical facts as to gold produc- 
tion, commodity production, changes in currency, and par- 
ticularly as to the effect of wars upon prices, the con- 
clusion is indicated that the future trend of prices will 
continue upon the present high level for some time. This 
conclusion is inevitable whether the reasoning is based 
upon the quantity theory of money or whether it proceeds 
upon other ground. The minimum period assigned during 
which prices will continue abnormal varies from five to ten 
years. This general conclusion as to future price trends 
must be recognized in regulating the future service rates of 
public service companies. Wage rates and the cost of mate- 
rials will continue on a high level. This will affect the cur- 
rent expenditures for operation and for reconstruction, 
while extensions and additions to fixed plant, deferred on 
account of the war, must be financed on the basis of high 
prices. 

To supply adequate credit for these future operations and 
at the same time to preserve the public confidence in the 
security of past investments, regulatory authorities must 
recognize the higher level of prices. Security of invest- 
ment and a commensurately increased rate of return should 
be the fixed points toward which rate regulations must aim 
if the development of public service enterprises is to be 
placed and kept on a parity with that of other industrial 
undertakings. 


Comparison oF Costs oN HyporHeticaL RAaILway 


The preceding rather general discussion may well be 
supplemented by figures indicating in a general way the 
magnitude of the problem of those who are charged with 
the duty of continuing to render street railway service 
under the conditions of private operation regulated by gov- 
ernment authority. The method to be followed will be a 
comparison of present-day costs of operation with those 
existing in 1914, through the method of applying 1919 
prices to the quantities both of labor and materials pur 
chased in 1914. There has, therefore, been assumed a 
hypothetical property which in 1914 carried 100,000,000 
passengers for a revenue of $5,000,000. This company had 
185 miles of line, practically all of it double tracked and 
625 cars, including the reserve equipment necessary to 
permit periodic shopping. These cars made during the 
year 1914, 17,500,000 miles in a little less than 1,900,000 
hours, or at an average speed of a little less than 94 m. p. h. 
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The operating expenses of this company in 1914, including 
$500,000 or 2 per cent on the cost of its property set aside 
for depreciation, amounted to $3,750,000, and there was 
available for return on investment in the property $1,- 
250,000, or 5 per cent on a total cost of property of 
$25,000,000. 

An analysis was made of the 1914 operating expenses of 
this hypothetical company, and each class of labor and kind 
of material has been separated and classified. The result- 
ing comparative condensed income account is shown in 
Table I. 


TABLE I.—CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT—STANDARD CLASSIFICATION 


oe 1914 1919 
OMerATING TEVEMUE Toa cens slice Sane mieaie Dew vedeclene $5,000,000 $5,000,000 
Operating expenses (including replacement insur- 

MCA Y AES hance sa elas Sian elo OES Pala. sein 3,750,000 6,163, 000 
Maintenance of way and structures... $575,000 $875,900 
Maintenance of equipment.......... 575,000 970,300 
POWER ca iis tases Doty. dere nae bivlerere.s 615,000 1,149,000 
Conducting transportation .........- 1,225,000 2,225,000 
General and miscellaneous........... 385,000 492,800 
if bo MR SACRE PE ey Foci 375,000 450,000 

Net. operating revenues........ceseccccssecsenne $1,250,000 $1,163,000 + 
* Maintenance™ Of ‘Waya and. “SUUCtULeD ©... +.» sere wc es,e/s Owielelels beleieleeierele come $320,000 
Maintenance . OF CCU PMient 607. yc aic,0:50' piv o's 'e:e\\a's 6.5 able wietals eaten amearets Rew ee 110,000 
POWER. Saiaeend ptmicca Gnickiie ube white oe tiv ws elle ecw eign ce chic wh cle ae MM Caeate Peart 70,000 


t Deficit. 


Each type of labor and each of the principal items of 
material was increased in the percentage that prices cur- 
rent in the latter part of this year bear to prices which 
were current during 1914. Use has been made of index 
numbers, of the records of several of the larger companies, 
and particularly of information compiled by this associa- 
tion, to determine a fair average increase by types of labor 
and types of material during the past five years. ‘The oper- 
ating expenses, which were $3,750,000 for this hypothetical 
company in 1914 would amount today to $6,163,000, or 
an increase of 64 per cent. This increase has been far from 
uniform, being least in general and overhead expenditures 
and highest in those expenditures which involve the main- 
tenance of track and buildings, particularly the former. 
This is undoubtedly accounted for by the large increase in 
the cost of lumber products and manufactured metals with 
the fact that common labor has generally shown a higher 
percentage of increase than that which has been gained by 
the skilled and semi-skilled classes. Through organization, 
skilled labor has been able to effect an artificial scarcity, 
and early gained wage increase by this method. ‘Today 


TABLE II.—CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT—FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


1914 1919 
EPRIANE” TEVORIIG Coins niale on calajn's.0 a sinieis io kye nes elvin $5,000,000 $5,000,000 
Operating expenses (including replacement insur- 
SINCE) ame Oe Se ata cee oda same oh 3,750,000 6,163,000 
Costs varying with car-hour......... $1,125,750 $2,049,050 
Costs varying with car-mile......... 876,950 1,482,720 
Costs varying with mile of single 
MEACK ah clos assineo pas lence sels ons 150,000 312,620 
Cost varying with number of pas- 
BENZETS osc vce nee newawsnevecne ons 332,800 486,490 
Costs of electrical energy (car-mile). 472,500 930,100 
Administrative and overhead expense 
burden: Fen. ae, * 417,000 452,020 
Waxenflcecuesimesee clays . 875,000 
Net operating revenues ........cececcccenceceene $1,250,000 $1,163,000 t¢ 
SEOOSt . VATY INS WAL | CAL-WOUC sie ors vinivieig sivio.slsiorv ve «10 de oie, dieleiainiareiat aie sitteameiels $210,000 
Administration and overhead expense burden ..........csceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 290,000 


+ Deficit. 


there is a shortage of unskilled labor far more acute than 
any artificial shortage of skilled labor which has been 
produced in the past. 

This hypothetical company, then, which had $1,250,000 
available for return on investment in 1914 would under 
present conditions find itself failing to meet operating 
expenses by $1,163,000. This would, of course, quickly 
result in insolvency, and many companies have already 
reached that stage. That some have not is accounted for 
by increased earnings without proportionately increased 
costs and by certain lessenings of expenditure, some of 
which are due to increased efficiency, but many of which 


can in no wise be termed economy. In such cases mainte- 
nance programs have been cut and depreciation reserves 
are being omitted for the purpose of meeting current oper- 
ating deficits. : 

Following the practices outlined in “ Costs of Urban 
Transportation Service,” the detailed operating expenses 
have been separated into those varying with the different 
statistical units and the results disclosed in Table Il. This 
separation is that now customarily employed in the analy- 
sis of electric railway operation. 

The derived unit costs of operation may then be directly 
compared as shown in Table ITT. 


EXFrect oF INCREASED BUSINESS 


It is of interest to carry the calculations a little farther 
in an effort to see what effect a possible increase in business 
and betterment of traffic conditions have on the deficit in 
net operating revenue. Let us assume first an increase of 
20 per cent in the volume of business during five years 
and then make the further assumption that this 20 per cent 
increase in traffic can be carried without departing from 
prior standards of loading by means of an increase of 10 
per cent in the car-miles operated. By intensive study and 
constant watchfulness on the part of the transportation 
department, the average speed has been increased to 104 
m. p. h., and the number of car-hours operated is therefore 


TABLE II.—COSTS PER UNIT 


1914 1919 
Onerating expenses (including replacement insurance) 
Oosts’ Varying: “with cat: hour. escdece melee meee $0.60 $1.09 
Costs varying with car-mile.............eesseecees 05 -085 
Costs varying with mile of single track............ 400.00 835.00 
Costs varying with number of passengers......... 33 49 
Costs of electrical energy (car-mile).............. 027 .053 
Administrative and overhead expense 
burdénP sss. ios vei. aeaseeseete er cent. 26.8 17.1 
PARES caps acetone 0,6 Sino ARs. «ees maatete a aN 


the same as in 1914. Under conditions above described 
20 per cent more passengers would produce on the 1914 
rates of fare $1,000,000 in revenue and occasion operating 
expenses of a little less than $400,000, so that the deficit 
from operation is reduced from $1,163,000 to $560,000. 
Assuming further that the amount available for return on 
investment is held at the amount earned in 1914, the com- 
pany must have $1,685,000 additional revenue or unit 
revenues of a little less than 7 cents per passenger. Nor 
will such revenue as this be long sufficient if the community 
is growing and has need for additional investment in its 
transportation facilities. A reasonable return on the in- 
vestment, which in the light of present financial conditions 
must be placed at not less than 8 per cent, necessitates the 
addition of another # cent on the fare of each revenue 
passenger. ‘These computations take no account of the very 
serious matter of decreased riding following upon increased 
fares, but it is evident that if there is any serious reduction 
in volume of traffic the fare must approach 10 cents per 
passenger, which is about the figure one would expect would 
result from the approximate doubling in price of most of 
the articles entering into the rendering of service and the 
failure of the industry to earn a reasonable return in 1914. 


MovEMENT CHARGES INCREASED More Rapipty THan 
TERMINAL CHARGES 


The preceding discussion has concerned itself with flat 
rates of fares. When an analysis is made with terminal 
and movement expenses, such as is necessary in determin- 
ing the costs of operation under a zone system of fares, it 
is noted that movement costs have increased at a far greater 
rate than terminal costs. The detailed analysis indicates 
that. with terminal or fixed expenses increasing 12 per 
cent, because of increased costs of operation, move- 
ment expenses have increased 82 per cent. This is due 
to the fact that movement expenses consist principally 
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of those varying with the car hour, comprising platform 
labor. Assuming an average length of ride of 2 miles, 
24 cents represented in 1914 those costs which would be 
independent of the length of ride, while passenger-miles 
costs would be 14 cents. On the basis of 1919 costs with 
no increased traffic the terminal costs would be increased 
to 25 cents per passenger-mile, while movement costs would 
be increased a full cent per mile traveled. This indicates 
that the increases in platform costs are increasing the dis- 
crimination between long and short-haul riders which 
existed under 1914 conditions. Increases in the labor item 
are making long-haul traffic increasingly unremunerative. 
The conclusions which have been reached in previous 
studies, therefore, as to the paying haul for a single fare 
and the analysis of the cost components underlying the 
zone system of fares must be greatly modified because of 
the effect of increased wages. 

Reference should also be made as to the influence of the 
increased costs noted upon the computations previously 
made of the cost of complying with standards of service. 
In the studies previously made under this title for the 
association, it was pointed out that with a typical distribu- 
tion of costs, an increase of 10 per cent in the car-hours 
furnished during the period from 6 to 8 a. m. and from 
5 to 7 p. m., platform labor would be increased 3.88 per 
cent; carhouse handlings 13.27 per cent, while power plant 
and car investment would be increased 10 per cent. Because 
of the large element of stand-by charge in the cost of fur- 
nishing service during rush hours there is not a correspond- 
ing increase in the labor component, as there would be if 
labor were under all conditions provided at a fixed rate per 
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car-hour. It is necessary to consider, however, the very 
important influence of the minimum wage and the require- 
ments of time and one-half for overtime in computing the 
costs of such added rush-hour service. 


CoNcLuSIONS STATED 

1. The tendencies towards higher cost of operation noted 
in studies made prior to 1914 have developed into reyolu- 
tionary changes in price levels. 

2. It is believed that these changes are permanent rather 
than transitory or temporary in character and affect all 
components of the cost of service, including return upon 
the investment. 

3. The analysis of cost of service made for a typical 
property indicates that the increases in fundamental costs 
incurred can only be partially offset under the most favor- 
able and economical conditions of handling traffic. 

4. Because of the large influence of the cost of platform 
labor, the new level of costs result in far greater increases 
in those costs which vary with the miles traveled per pas- 
senger than in those costs which are fixed in their nature 
irrespective of the length of haul. This indicates that the 
discrimination which has always existed between long-haul 
and short-haul passengers is constantly becoming greater 
and that our previous ideas of the cost components in a 
zone system of fares must be modified. 

5. The increased cost occasioned in complying with 
higher standards of service during rush hours is vitally 
affected by the recent additions to costs of labor arising 
out of the application of the minimum wage and the pro- 
vision of higher unit pay for overtime work. 


as 


No Substitute Has Yet Been Developed for 
Railways in Hauling Large Numbers of 
People, But a Serious Effort Should be 
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System of Fare Collection—The Motor-Bus 
May Still Render Useful Service to the 
Public in Its Own Field 
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fares, if the properties are to continue to operate. 

Therefore, this topic can be phrased another way: 
Will high car fares foster the economic operation of other 
forms of transportation, as competing agencies ? 

The subject presupposes, I should say, that the higher 
costs of service are permanent, and I believe that this is a 
correct statement, although it is hard to delimit or define 
the situation accurately. It may be reasonably expected 
that some expenses, principally for materials, will be re- 
duced from their present high levels. New forms of ma- 
chinery or improvements over present models will undoubt- 
edly contribute to bringing down certain of our production 
or maéntenance outlays. It is difficult to see how the prices 
of labor can recede materially, and as labor is the predomi- 
nating item in the operating costs of electric railways, that 
fact in itself makes for the permanency of the higher ex- 
penses. Then too, in the last analysis, labor is a very large 
item in the costs of all materials and supplies. This condi- 
tion furnishes the basis for the belief that the prices for 


* Abstract of paper presented at meeting of the American Electric Railway 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 9, 1919. 


| IGH COSTS of service must be met with higher car 
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needed articles will not drop to former levels. It seems 
to be the judgment of practically everyone that this country 
and the world in general is on a much higher price level 
than that existing in 1914, and that this higher level will 
be maintained, even though it may drop off somewhat from 
its present position. 

As a first step, therefore, I believe that these higher costs 
are permanent. Will they develop permanent competition ? 


PosstBLE ForMs oF COMPETITION 


At present the suburban steam line service is taking busi- 
ness away from some electric roads whose fares have been 
increased, but there is a movement on foot to raise suburban 
and commutation steam road rates to a level commensurate 
with their increased expenses, and such increases will rectify 
this condition. 

I do not think we need permanently to fear the loss of 
business through people walking. When rates of fare are 
raised, people occasionally start to walk to show their dis- 
pleasure at the action of the company, but this method of 
competition is short-lived, and it is not long before those 
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who try to boycott the cars are using them whenever their 
business or convenience demands. 

The horse-drawn vehicle has largely been eliminated by 
the self-propelled motor car, and as a competitor for street 
cars, | think we can fairly consider it obsolete and in the 
discard. The bicycle is used somewhat, particularly by 
younger people, but I think its effect upon ‘the street railway 
business can be considered negligible, although the motor- 
cycle and the motorcycle with a side car undoubtedly take 
away a good deal of business in the same manner as does the 
private ‘automobile. When the United Rail yvays & Electric 
Company of Baltimore was authorized to increase its adult 
fare from 6 cents cash to 7 cents cash, or four tickets for 
26 cents, on Sept. 18, 1919, the bicycle dealers of the city 
put a half page joint “ ‘ad” in the daily papers saying “ a hy 
pay increased car fare—Ride a bicycle and save money,” etc. 

One of the exhibits filed with the Federal Electric Rail- 
ways Commission in Washington, and contained in this 
year’s report of the committee on code of traffic principles 
of the Transportation & Traffic Association, shows start- 
hingly the increase in the total number of motor vehicles in 
the United States, and all our experience tends to show 
that the number of motor cars in the hands of the public is 
increasing appreciably each year. 

Therefore, the competition of the private automobile 
from the standpoint of taking business away from the com- 
panies, both city and interurban, is most serious. More- 
over, it tends to accentuate somewhat the peak load, as it 
takes off of the cars, in the middle of the day, many of the 
shopping and marketing people. It also takes away some of 
the later morning peak business, and earlier afternoon peak 
business, but does not affect appreciably the high industrial 
peak load. It is a kind of competition that it is practically 
impossible to combat, because the man who owns and 
operates a motor car is willing, apparently, to spend more 
in the operation of his car for a trip to and from work, or 
on personal errands, than he would spend for a similar trip 
on the street car. 

I have drawn a distinction between jitneys and motor- 
buses ; my idea being that the term “ jitney ” as a Ford or 
other small automobile seating five people in a touring body, 
or eight to twelve people in a specially constructed body 
usually provided with longitudinal seats. Motor-buses in- 
clude the larger types of ‘chassis and body, the biggest of 
which carry up to sixty people seated, when double decked. 
The jitney never has more than one man as a crew, whereas 
the largest type of motor-buses usually employ a conductor 
in addition to the chauffeur. The experience of the past 
five years has shown that the small jitney is not a permanent 
element, but where the factor of permanency comes in it 
is rather a phase that develops into the larger motor-bus, 
and so I have not treated this irresponsible frm of trans- 
portation at any length. I do not believe over a long term 
of years the jitney is a serious menace to street railway 
traffic, but I think that of all the forms of competition speci- 
fied, the motor-bus is the one which holds the greatest pos- 
sibilities of permanent competition. 

The trackless trolley has not been utilized in this country 
to any degree, and from what I can learn of its operation 
abroad there seems little to recommend it. * It can be dis- 
missed, therefore, with merely a passing reference. The 
field for its operation is likely to be pre-empted on the one 
hand by the trolley car, if business is heavy, and on the 
other hand by the motor-bus in sparsely populated sections. 
Competition due to steam or motor-boats is largely a special 
situation, and one that will not be experienced by many 
‘companies. 


COMPETITION IN FREIGHT 


Turning now to the question of freight, we find that 
where high costs are reflected in increased freight charges, 
the suburban and interurban electric railroad is faced with 


the possibility of motor-truck operation for competition in 
handling freight. This is dependent practically always 
upon the provision of good roads by the state or other 
authorities, for which the motor-truck operator pays prac- 
tically no charge. 

In addition to the actual kinds of competition which 
have developed, there are other factors which have a material] 
bearing not only on the character of the competition, but 
upon the extent of its permanency. Among them are pub- 
lic regulations, taxation, including highway or road main- 
tenance, the attitude of the public and the public authori- 
ties, physical conditions, limitations of congestion, the oper- 
ation and handling of the street car service, and the method 
of collecting the higher costs from the public. 

There is a realization on the part of many people, includ- 
ing a number of public officials, that electric railways are 
being ground down too hard by heavy burdens of taxation. 
As an instance, all fair minded men conversant with the 
situation recognize the fallacy of the trolley companies 
paying the first cost of “pavement and later for the main- 
tenance of paving as done under the present general prac- 
tice. The levy of such kinds of special taxes against street 

railways, where service-at-cost plans are effective, is recog- 

nized clearly as having to be met by the car rider; hence 
the distinct trend away from tax burdens where such plans 
are in effect. While on the subject of public restrictions 
and burdens, it is interesting to know that the employees 
of the electric railways recognize the unfair character of 
the present competition. When like burdens are placed 
upon the motor vehicle as upon the electric car, it is going 
to discourage in great measure this form of competition. 

The independent bus operators usually also have the 
indulgence of the public, being looked on as individuals 
who are trying to make a living, and the motion of persons 
bucking a big corporation creates sympathy in the minds 
of many. Where it is possible, however, to make the citi- 
zens of the community realize the benefits conferred upon 
it through the development and safeguarding of regular 
and dependable service on the electric railway, the senti- 
ment in favor of motor-bus operation is likely to be neg- 
ligible, and if allowed to operate, the competing agency 
will not be permitted to escape bearing its just portion of 
the burdens of taxation and operation. Here is an argu- 
ment for intelligent publicity that you must all recognize 
as vital. 


ReEsvuutts FroM Rat~way Buses 1N BALTIMORE 


In Baltimore, the United Railways & Electrie Company 
has been operating a service of one-man motor-buses, seat- 
ing sixteen people, for over two years, as an alternative 
or supplemental service. As such, it has fulfilled a distinct 
purpose; as a money-making proposition it has not been 
a success. 
and depreciation and after taxes (and we have heavy tax 
burdens in Baltimore) are allowed for, we feel that the 
service has done well to break about even on operating 
expenses, depreciation and taxes. We had a costly accident, 


-due to a collision with a gasoline tank wagon which resulted 


in the gasoline catching fire and seriously burning some 
passengers, and it will take some years to wipe that 
account off our books. Had it happened to an independent 
company with only its bus operation as assets, the business 
would have been wiped out. It seems to me also that the 
Fifth Avenue bus operation in New York is largely a sup- 
plemental service, rather than a directly competing one. 
The rising tide of operating costs affects bus operation 
as it does electric railways, our wages for chauffeurs and 
automobile mechanics are high, and the prices of the vari- 
ous supplies needed, including tires, gas and oil, have 
increased by leaps and bounds. The motor-bus is not 
immune from the much discussed “high cost of living,” 


After proper reserves are set up for accidents - 
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and the same economic factors affect it as affect electric 
lines. It is not clear, therefore, why under approximately 
equal conditions, motor-buses should have any especial ad- 
vantages enabling them to operate much less expensively 
than street cars. 


Bus OPERATION CONSIDERED 


In studying this question of competition, one of the sig- 
nificant facts is the short haul that is given by jitneys and 
motor-buses for a 5-cent fare. This is noticeable in New 
Jersey where the traffic counts of the Public Service Rail- 
way show that most of the business taken away from the 
railway is composed of passengers living within 3 miles 
of the center of the city and much of it within 2 miles. 
The Fifth Avenue Company in New York City charges 
10 cents. The motor-buses that have recently been put 
on some abandoned storage battery, crosstown routes in 
New York City are operating distances of only about 3 
miles, with no transfer privileges. In a recent prospectus 
of a new motor company that announces ambitious plans 
for inaugurating bus service in large cities, it states: “ The 
5-cent rate of fare for every 3 “miles of route will be 
the approximate rate of gross income.” Obviously, the 
average length of passenger haul will be less than 3 ‘miles. 
This draws attention distinctly to the fact that at present 
the street railways are being penalized because of their long 
single fare routes. The long-haul riders are being carried 
at a loss and are eating up the net income of the companies. 
How long could the motor-driven vehicles compete with the 
electric railways if compelled to operate at present the long 
routes and the unprofitable ends of schedules and service 
as we have to do? 

At this point it might be noted that the extent to which 
these higher costs of service develop competition in any of 
its forms depend upon how these higher costs are collected 
from the public. For instance, in the case of a pedestrian: 
If the fare charged for a short ride is 3 cents, and the ser- 
vice is frequent, he will nearly always ride; but, no matter 
how frequent the service, if a 10-cent fare is charged, he 
will often, if not usually, w walk. Supposing, as an extreme 
example, the fare is 20 cents: The potential short rider 
would always walk except during very inclement. weather 
or when in a great hurry. 

There are no bus fares of less than 5 cents, to my 
knowledge, and their charge in city service is usually 5 
cents. Now the greater the differential between higher 
car fares and the bus fare, the greater the opportunity for 
permanent short haul competition. Such conditions point 
towards the absolute need of apportioning the increased 
costs of service over the traffic in accordance with its ability 
to pay. That, I believe, presupposes some general relation 
between the fare demanded and the cost of service based on 
length of haul. This forecasts the need, under such condi- 
tions, for some sort of zone system, or else some special 
inducement to short riders. The situations surrounding 
individual properties will have much influence in deter- 
mining the forms that these fare systems will have to take 
in order to be effective in retaining business and meeting 
competition. 


PHYSICAL AND WEATHER Conpirions ARE Factors 


Physical conditions have a good deal to do with the possi- 
bility of permanent competition. Cities that are built on 


comparatively level ground with wide streets and smooth 
pavements offer a much better field for operation than those 
with narrow streets or severe grades, 
paving is poor. 

Similarly, for interurban passenger or freight transpor- 
tation by motor truck, a smooth and well built highway is 
essential. 


or where much of the 


Most of us are familiar. with state roads, con- 


structed for the use of the people as a whole, which have 
within a short time been worn down and torn to pieces 
by heavy motor trucks, whose operation has brought little, 
if any, benefit to the district which has paid for the roads, 
but on the other hand has taken, away revenue from agencies 
already established which were in a position to handle the 
traffic. 

The question of weather conditions is another factor 
affecting competition. Where winters are severe, the 
motor-bus operates with much less dependability and regu- 
larity, and to that extent is not so efficient a public carrier 
as the electric road. To electric railway men it seems 
manifestly unfair to let a competitor take away the easy, 
more profitable and fair weather business, but when travel 
is light, as in the evening, or when it is stormy to have this 
competitor fail to operate and expect the railway to provide 
the service needed. 

In the larger cities, the problem of street congestion due 
in great part to the private automobile, is a most. serious 
one, and even under efficient traffic regulations, and traffic 
regulations as a rule are none too efficient, the limit of 
effective « capacity of many important streets is reached, 
during busy portions of the day. Under such conditions, 
the introduction of motor-buses adds a complication which 
operates seriously against the free movement of all classes 
of traffic through the city. Due to the generally smaller 
carrying capacity of the buses, it would be impossible in 
many places to provide the same facilities with motor-buses 
that are now furnished by street cars, without completely 
filling the highways, and retarding vehicular movement to 
an intolerable degree. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


To sum up then, there is no question but that the field 
of usefulness of the street car in the public service has been 
limited and is being restricted through the increasing use 
of private automobiles, particularly during the middle of 
the day and the evening hours. But for handling great 
numbers of people from their homes to their work and back 
again, there is no substitute that has been developed that 
will take the place of an efficiently operated street car sys- 
tem, excepting, of course, elevated and subway roads. 

Such a car system comprehends frequent service, proper 
routing of cars, prompt handling and dispatching, com- 
fortable, clean and well maintained rolling stock, adequate 
and well kept up plant in other departments of the oper- 
ation, efficient transportation department work, courteous 
and alert crews, and a sustained and constant effort to serve 
and please the traveling public. 

In most cities, it will mean the operation of numbers 
of modern light weight, one-man cars, enabling the provi- 
sion of more frequent service. A zone system of fares will 
help to equalize the competition with motor-buses, and the 
results of the struggle in New Jersey, where the initial 
zone ride can be had for 3 cents, it is thought will throw 
some light on this question before long. 

As a supplementary service, and for purposes of traffic 
development, the motor-bus has a field of distinct usefulness 
and one that we should avail ourselves of to the utmost. 
The motor-bus must be accepted as an auxiliary to our 
present service. Under equal conditions, and with fair regu- 
lation and public control, and with efficient operation on 
the part of the electric railways, I believe that the higher 
costs of transportation will not as a rule, make for perma- 
nent competition, for the costs of bus operation are rising 
about evenly with those of electric railways. It will be 
necessary, however, for the operators of the roads to meet 
the problem intelligently, and with resourcefulness. They 
must meet the new situation open-mindedly, and they must 
have the vision and the courage to break away from the old 
practices and methods of former days. 
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Can Service Costs 
Be Collected 
from the 
Traveling Public ?* 


By J. D. MORTIMER 
President the North American Company 
New York, N. Y. 


can be collected in the selling price of goods and 

service is not limited to the street railway industry. 
The same question confronts the producers of many es- 
sential commodities. It is not confined to this country; 
it confronts the producers of coal, steel and transportation 
in Great Britain. It is likely to confront the producers of 
coal and transportation in this country. The high costs of 
production appear to be most serious in those industries 
where the amounts paid labor form large proportions of the 
total cost and where the further use of machinery to reduce 
labor effort is limited by what are apparently natural con- 
ditions. 

That cost of production may, through increased wages 
and reduced quantities of production, so raise the selling 
prices of commodities as to place them beyond the reach of 
the ordinary populace and even of many industries, seems 
to be sensed by labor leaders although it is not yet openly 
acknowledged. This economic trend forms the real back- 
ground of the demand for the nationalization of British 
coal mines. The advocates of nationalization hope thereby 
to attain much higher wages and earnings than are now con- 
sidered practicable where private industries must pass the 
costs on to the consumers. With the nationalization of the 
mines the government may subsidize their operation, 
z. €., absorb a part of the costs of production through taxes 
and assess and collect taxes from the individuals according 
to their ability to pay. 

As a plan for changing the relative distribution of in- 
come, it possesses merit. As a plan for increasing or con- 
serving wealth or rewarding producers in accordance with 
their efforts, it fails dismally. The scheme of nationaliza- 
tion of mines and other industries has been designated 
socialistic. To the extent that it contemplates a complete 
redistribution of income and a large reduction in human 
effort, it is not socialistic. But fundamentally, it is no more 
socialistic than the general labor movement as we know it 
in America. It is only a matter of extent to which the 
advance toward the ultimate goal has been completed. 

The electric railway that has during the last two years 
collected from riders all the reasonable costs of service is 
an exception. If any such railway exists, its fame has not 
extended beyond its own community. The costs which 
have been most difficult to collect are those resulting from 
increases in wages paid to labor, as shown by Mr. Doo- 
little; these form by far the largest proportion of the in- 
creases in cost of service. 

Electric railways divide themselves into four classes in 
wer attempts to meet the increased costs of service, viz. 

. Railways that have not been permitted to increase 
their rates ; 


if VHE QUESTION of whether the costs of production 


2. Railways that have been permitted some increase in | 


rates partially to meet increased costs; 


* An address delivered before the Atlantic City convention of the American 
Electric Railway Association, October 9, 1919. 


Railways Must Be Grouped in Accordance 
with Their Ability to Collect Higher 
Fares—Some Cannot Be Made Self-Sup- 
porting, Others Can Be Re-established 
Financially if Permitted to Charge More, 
While the Remainder Which Constitute the 
Largest Number Occupy an Intermediate 
Position—The Situation Is Analyzed, and 
Five Conclusions Are Given 


badd 


3. Railways that have been permitted to increase rates to 
as high a level as the operators thought wise and where 
the increased costs have only been partially met ; 

4, Railways that have not raised rates because the op- 
erators feared that higher unit fares would result in less 
aggregate revenues. 

In our subsequent discussion we are not so much con- 
cerned with the legal and economic limitations on rates 
experienced in the past as we are with the conditions that 
now confront us. 

Railways now divide themselves into three classes as 
affecting their ability to collect increased costs through 
larger revenues, Viz. : 

1. Railways so situated that increased costs cannot be 
met out of any possible increased revenues that can be 
collected from the car riders; 

2. Railways so situated that all increased costs can be 
readily collected by either an increase in unit fare or 
adoption of a distance tariff scheme of fares ; 

3. Railways falling in the twilight zone, lying between 
the classes first mentioned where increased revenues may 
be obtained by forced stimulation, which if continued suffi- 
ciently long and accompanied by proper changes in service 
and scheme of fares can be made to produce the higher costs 
of service. 

The future of electric railways which cannot be made to 
support themselves holds out no hope for private owners. 
There are three alternatives open to such railways, viz. : 

1. They may be abandoned as have already many such 
railways ; 

2. Their operation may be subsidized by taxation so as 
to produce a guaranteed return on the invested capital ; 

3. They may be operated by the government authorities 
and supported by taxation. 

The railways which fall within this class have not been 
definitely determined. They are more generally confined 
to the smaller cities, where density of possible traffic. is 
small and where walking competition is keenest because 
of short distances of movement. Most of us know of one or 
more electric railways which fall within this group. There 
is no kind of cost-of-service plan which will keep these 
railways going. 

The tax-subsidy plan of support affords whatever advan- 
tages private operation may offer, but its working out for 
best results is complicated and difficuit for the people to 
understand; it also imposes upon the private owners sub- 
stantial obligations appertaining to the supply of future 
capital. Then, too, constitutional provisions in some states 
will prevent the enactment of legislation necessary to make 
the subsidy plan operative. 

The simplest and most readily understood solution of the 
problem of this group of railways is public ownership with 

operation reinforced by taxes. 

The railways that can readily collect the increased costs 
of operation if given authority to do so, permit no extended 


~ 
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mention in this discussion. Such railways will generally 
consist of those serving large populations of high density 
where the length of passenger haul is long and the service 
is high speed. The New York subways are typical examples. 

The position of the ordinary electric railway falling in a 
group lying between the extremes just discussed is not so 
clearly defined. It is to an inquiry affecting this class of 
railways that this discussion is primarily directed. 


Monopoty IpEA EXPLODED 


For a good many years the electric railway was regarded 
as a monopoly. It was viewed as a menace to the social 
order which must, under no circumstances, go unrestrained. 
It was, if recollection serves, even denominated a double- 
dyed monopoly arising first from the special privileges which 
it exercised in occupying the public streets, and second be- 
cause its natural characteristics made it impossible, even 
though the opportunity for competition existed, to supplant 
it. The idea of monopoly carried with it exclusive control 
of price and such necessity of use as compelled people to pay 
the price. The only limit to the price according to the 
then prevalent theories was the ability of the customer to 
pay. What the traffic would bear was generally considered 
to be the amount of loose change the average passenger 
customarily carried in his pocket. Collecting costs of ser- 
vice from the traveling public according to this theory was 
simple. The only question was how much more in monop- 
oly profits the street railway company could get away with. 

One of America’s foremost economists, thirteen years ago, 
said, “ There is evidence going to show that the price for 
street car service in our great American cities which yields 
the largest net returns to the street car monopolist is 5 cents. 
Apart from all legislative control, it is not probable that in 
our great cities it is in the interest of the owners of street 
car property to charge more than 5 cents. With our high 
average of well-being and our readiness in the expenditure of 
money, a 5-cent fare reaches down into the masses of the 
people. Doubtless it is too high a fare for the lowest social 
strata, and yet it reaches so far down that probably the in- 
crease in traffic from a lower fare would not offset the loss 
in profit on each passenger transported. In a country like 
Germany, on the other hand, a 5-cent fare would probably 
be too high to yield the largest net return to the monopolist, 
inasmuch as, with the lower general average of economic 
well-being and the greater frugality, a fare so high would 
not reach down far enough into the masses of the people to 
induce a sufficiently large traffic to be most remunerative.” 

Based upon this preconceived idea of the fundamental 
nature of the business, public regulation was brought into 
play fixing the price in the privilege or franchise conferred, 
and commissions were created to chasten and curb this 
natural monopoly. An effective straightjacket was placed 
upon the industry. 

“The sting of private monopoly,” said another text-book 
writer ten years ago, “ lies in the fact that without competi- 
tion to keep rates down to a basis of cost, including reason- 
able profits, the natural tendency of those in control of the 
business is to establish rates at the point where they will 
yield the maximum of profit taking into consideration the 
amount of the business. The first requisite of a good 
franchise is to pull the sting of the me@opoly.” 

The monopoly idea was a perverted economic notion. 
The special privilege to occupy the streets turned out to be 
a privilege to pave and clean the streets for the use and 
benefit of any other kind of transportation. The reputed 
natural characteristics, which were presumed to charm off 
competition, never caused Henry Ford a moment of anxiety. 
The economic regulation which compelled people to ride 
somehow was supplanted by the legal regulation which com- 


_ pelled the cars to travel whether the people rode or not. 


Eyen the attitude of economists has changed. The writer 


last referred to appeared before the Federal Electric Rail- 
ways Commission two months ago. He is quoted as suggest- 
ing that fixed-fare franchises are now a liability and not an 
asset as they had been in years gone by, and that this fact 
should be considered to the advantage of the city in arriving 
at any valuation. In other words, having removed the 
“ sting,” he is now out after a portion of the “ hide.” 

Where regulating officials finally conceded the necessity 
for increased revenue and attempted to increase existing 
fares, they found to their surprise that traffic did not re- 
spond the way it was reputed to respond in a well-intrenched 
monopoly. They found that a 40 per cent increase in unit 
price failed to produce a 40 per cent increase in revenue, and 
relief which was conceived to be adequate generally fell far 
short of being even an emergency ration. 


SIMILARITY WITH OTHER BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


The problem of collecting the costs of service from the 
traveling public must be viewed on the same basis as that of 
price determination in any competitive enterprise. There 
must be stability of market, the price must be within the 
patron’s ability to pay, the confidence and good-will of the 
purchaser is essential, consideration of the factors of custom 
and competition is important and the psychological appeal 
must be such as to induce liberal patronage. Enterprises 
which can achieve these essentials of salesmanship and 
collect the cost of the product or service sold, including a 
commensurate return, are successful enterprises. 

The flat rate failed principally because it ignored several 
of these principles. Its miscalculation further lay in the 
disregard of change in length of haul, character of service 
and higher standards of comfort which, with increase in 
fundamental costs, resulted in the failure to yield the cost 
of service. 

No one will question the stability of the market for our 
service. ‘The trend of our population has always been 
toward the city, and under present conditions will continue 


-to be so. According to the 1917 census estimates, there are 


219 cities with a population in excess of 30,000. These 
account for 32 per cent of the total population of the nation. 
In 1890 at the beginning of the traction industry there were 
only 103 cities of this size comprising 20 per cent of the 
total population. 

Our prosperity as a nation has resulted from the growth 
of our cities. Our huge advance in national wealth arises 
from city products. During the period 1912 to 1917, when 
net income of the electric traction industry, according to 
the census figures, decreased 17 per cent, the assessed value 
of property in the 219 cities now over 30,000, increased 23 
per cent. This increase in land values aggregating nearly 
$7,000,000,000 exceeded the total investment in the entire 
electric traction industry. 

Increased centralization and congestion, with inability to 
widen thoroughfares once established, result in making 
traffic on rails the most feasible and economical means of 
city transportation. So certain is this process of concentra- 
tion that capital is attracted to centrally located realty at 
smaller returns than that prevailing in any other form of 
private enterprise. The stability and growth of the market 
for electric traction service is assured. 

What price can the community afford to pay for such ser- 
vice, and is it possible to collect it from the traveling public? 
During 1917, before high prices had confronted the in- 
dustry, the average operating revenues, according to the 
census, were $15.20 per capita, less than 34 per cent of the 
income per capita, and a little more than 1 per cent of the 
estimated true value of the realty per capita. The charge 
for the most important service that makes city life possible 
is, in fact, of small proportion, and to double it would add no 
hardship to the community. The annual expenditure, for 
luxuries, such as talking machines, silk shirts, and the opera- 
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tion of pleasure automobiles, far exceeds the total increased 
revenues needed to restore the electric railway industry to a 
solvent and flourishing condition. The question is uot 
ability but willingness to pay the actual cost of service. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL CAUSES OF PRESENT DISABILITIES 

We come, then, to the first of the intangible considera- 
tions—the confidence and good-will of the purchaser. The 
American citizen has a reputation for being a free spender 
but he is mortally afraid of being “ stung.” The success of 
the small storekeeper, in spite of ‘his frequently unconscion- 
able surcharges on the cost of living, lies in his apparent 
hard-working honesty. Confidence begets trade. No busi- 
ness, no matter how carefully it may follow the Old Testa- 
ment prohibition against usury, could survive the persistent 
attack upon its essential honesty that has been directed year 
in and year out against the electric traction industry. The 
additional patronage that grows out of good-will means the 
difference between mediocre and good business. The loss of 
patronage that comes with boycotting means the difference 
between mediocre business and failure. The railway busi- 
ness labors under a peculiar handicap ; it is the only business 
which is required to discriminate between its patrons, The 
passenger who is required to stand feels that the passenger 
who enjoys a seat is being favored. It can never be placed 
in as favorable a position as other businesses until this dis- 
crimination is done away with or compensated for in the 
price paid for a ride. 

How this confidence may be re-established is not a mere 
problem of public policy or public education. It is far 
more fundamental. So deep-seated has been the idea that 
the street railway business is a profiteering institution, that 
even where bankruptcy is apparent to everyone it is com- 
placently regarded as a sort of poetic justice. Fair value 
must be determined, earnings must be audited by dis- 
interested tribunals. The fact that the business is under 
strict regulation which does not permit of profiteering must 
be firmly established and thereafter every attack which 
ignores these facts must be fought and resented in the same 
way that any law-abiding citizen would resent being called 
acrook. We are so well advised as to the motives underlying 
such attacks, that we are prone to disregard them as “ old 
stuff.” And, so the process of attrition gradually operates 
against a business because it lacks personality. The 
demagog and venal press are as cowardly an outfit as any 
blackmailer, and they can be reached through fearless and 
aggressive publicity. 


SYSTEMS OF PRICING SERVICE 


It is not alone the protest against unreasonable profits 
which leads to decrease in patronage, but dissatisfaction 
with any price system which permits one patron to get 
more for his money than another. No merchant would 
expect to satisfy all his customers by a policy of selling 
them clothing, groceries, etc., on the basis of their needs 
at a fixed price irrespective of their requirements. Yet, this 
is exactly what is happening with the flat rate of fare. The 
patron who is paying a flat fare for use of the street car for 
a short ride feels that he is not getting his money’s worth 
compared with the passenger who gets a longer ride.on the 
system for the same price. Disregarding other considera- 
tions, a distance tariff should be more conducive to restor- 
ing confidence than a flat rate. 

Custom and competition are two: considerations of im- 
portance when making any change in price. The customary 
price for the same service is a large handicap where it is 
necessary to increase the price if volume of sales are to be 
maintained. The baker recognized this fact with the 
5-cent loaf. He decreased the size of the loaf rather than 
increase the unit price. It was not until the strong arm of 
the Food Administration was imposed that any successful 
increase was made over the unit 5 cents. The tobacco, drug 


and candy industries have recognized the same fact in 
gradually decreasing the size of package for the same price. 
It is not necessary to refer to the many devices of the able 
merchant in overcoming this difficulty. Changes in trade 
name, supposed changes in the quality of goods, funda- 
mentally different processes of merchandising, are all util- 
ized to overcome the barrier of custom. 

We frequently hear the statement “ give better service and 
the public will willingly pay increased fares.” Assuming 
that headways are regular and not inconveniently Jong dur- 
ing non-rush hours, increased service according to accepted 
standards would consist in increasing the number of cars 
used during rush hours. This very costly increase in 
equipment yields a very limited increase in service and it 
is doubtful whether the change in service standards would 
make any marked impression upon the traveling public. 
European practice of first and second-class service, the 
first with, and the second without seats, has remote possi- 
bilities. The railroads are gradually approximating classi- 
fied service through extra-fare requirements. 


Merrttnc CoMPETITION 

The principal competitors of the street railway are, of 
course, walking and the automobile. A price system must be 
designed to minimize the effectiveness of this competition. 
The competitive advantage is not merely one of cost. but of 
convenience. Taxicab service is, of course, many fold more 
expensive than street-car service. The additional price 
paid for the average convenience is very great. Considering 
the normal cost per capita of street railway service and the 
advances in the price of shoes, it is questionable whether the 
walking route is as cheap as ‘it seems. The distance tariff 
has, of « course, great advantages over the flat rate of fare in 
minimizing competition. The radius of the automobile for 
hire is short and the inducement of low fares to reduce 
walking should be substantial. The highest practicable 
speed of cars is essential, since the sacrifice that competes 
with money expenditures for a car ride is that of time 
rather than of physical effort in walking. Frequency of car 
service produces reactions similar to those of speed and 
comfort. 

It must be confessed that there is no particular psycho- 
logical appeal in the traction business as now constituted to 
induce liberal patronage. It cannot adopt as its motto 
“The more you ride, the more you want to.” Time was, 
when the rail was flanked by cobblestones and wooden side- 
walks and a trolley ride was our most popular outdoor sport. 

Is it possible to restore the old-time zest and flavor? Other 
competitive businesses have done so. The old-fashioned drug 
store, when the population became too disgustingly healthy 
to require patent medicines and a few prescriptions, blos- 
somed forth with soda, candies, cigars and minor household 
furnishings ; the Yankee notion corner was transformed into 
the 5 and 10-cent store ; and the barber shop threatened with 
rapid extinction by the safety razor, transformed itself into 
a beauty parlor and raised its prices besides. Is the industry 
lacking in constructive imagination? Or, is the trolley ride 
as prosaic as a postage stamp which it does not pay to flavor 
to induce use? The low number of rides per capita, less 
than one ride per day—aindicates a minimum of patronage, 
an absence of convenience or pleasure riding and a dearth of 
salesmanship. We call it “the riding habit, ” a proper 
designation. Riding is habitual and forced, yather than 
attracted. 

The street railway performs a personal service, in most 
cases to a tired customer. The personal service required is 
as much a rest as it is a ride. Mental and physical fatigue 
contribute largely to the critical attitude toward the ser- 
vice. There is little complaint from the morning crowd; 
there is much complaint about the evening rush. Frequency 
of stops, low speed and the monotony of the journey are the 
main reasons for discomfort. 
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The service can undoubtedly be made more comfortable 
and more satisfactory even though more expensive. But, in 
the interest of the passenger it must popularize travel dur- 
ing the non-rush hours. It must meet the insane demand to 
go home en masse by persuasive appeal to go home a trifle 
earlier or later in comfort. No employer can withstand the 
demand for staggered hours, if the laboring man wants it. 
Smoking privileges, moving pictures, barber shop literature, 
jazz music—there is some solution awaiting the genius of 
salesmanship. 

An analysis then of the possibility of merchandising street 
railway service, considered as a competitive business, leads 
to the conclusion that, given a free rein like any competitive 
business in the making of rates and in arranging service, 
there are prospects of collecting the increased costs of service 
from the traveling public. 


EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN Fare SCHEME 

Any change in fares, whether increases in flat rates or 
change from the flat rate to the zone or distance tariff, 
carries with it a disturbance of traffic. If we analyze the 
reaction we find that this may develop into three phases. 
There exists first a temporary withdrawal of patronage—a 
sacrifice of usual comfort in the interest of economy—often 
unconscious but evident in total sales. Gradually there is 
a recession to normal conditions. There may be in addition 
a feeling of resentment greater than any pocket interest. In 
this second phase, withdrawal of patronage may constitute a 
boycott more lasting in its effect on traffic. Finally a protest 
so severe may be encountered as to result in mob violence 
and actual interference with service. How lasting these 
impressions may be and what can be done to prevent or 
overcome them are local problems of salesmanship. The 
success of the business depends upon voluntary patronage 
and the problem of transition in price is of importance. 

A flexible plan of fares which will move the traffic, and 
which will permit of minor adjustments, up or down, from 
time to time is also important. The railroads were more 
fortunate than the traction industry. ‘They determined 
their own scheme of rates, based entirely upon the theory of 
charging what would create and move traffic. The differ- 
entials thus instituted became fixtures which even regu- 
lation, when it arrived, could not disregard. Difference in 
charges for the long and short haul, difference in charge 
for on-peak and off-peak traffic, difference in charges for 
summer and winter service, commutation rates and special 
fares, are all possibilities that merit consideration. 

The effect of fundamental changes in the basis of fares 
upon existing realty values has been of concern in some 
quarters. There is a feeling that the existing rate of fare 
is a sort of inalienable property right attached to the real 
estate which must not be disturbed. Investigation shows 
that the effect of rates of fare on actual realty values has 
been much exaggerated. No doubt existing fares are a 
persuasive talking point for the real estate promoter but 
their influence because of the small annual charge involved 
has been proved to be negligible. The existence of a wide, 
flat-fare area did not promote settlement, and the existence 
of a zone fare or distance tariff did not hinder development. 
And realty can no more lay claim to permanence of street 
ear fares than it can to permanence of the ozone laden at- 
mosphere and the unrestricted view that originally surround 
it. 

By-Propucts oF THE BUSINESS 

This discussion would be incomplete without some 
reference to the question: Has the traction business any 
by-products which may augment its revenues? Undoubt- 
edly the rate of fare which it is necessary to charge the 
traveling public to meet the cost of service will be affected 
by the possibility of auxiliary revenues. Concessions in 
passenger cars in addition to advertising may be an impor- 
tant source of revenue. Express, package delivery and 


mail, if it is ever permitted to carry a fair charge, also 
merit more intensive cultivation. Finally, the possibility of 
utilizing idle or lightly-loaded tracks for the movement of 
freight, building materials and the collection of ashes and 
garbage, with or without auxiliary automobile truck ser- 
vice, are worthy of consideration. ‘These latter services 
raise problems of city planning and can only be brought 
about through the initiative of municipal officials. These 
services would tend to relieve congestion and reduce wear 
on pavement, and would largely expand the territory avail- 
able for small manufacture by providing transportation 
facilities now limited to frontage on railroads and docks. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The high price levels of the last few years with the 
resulting increases in costs of electric railway transporta- 
tion have required increases in selling price of the railways’ 
product. Increases in flat fares have resulted in either 
decreased yolume of business or lower rates of increase. 
These facts, together with the prevalence of gasoline-motor 
competition in certain sections of the country have raised 
the question as to whether it is possible for the electric rail- 
way industry to collect from the traveling public the in- 
creased costs of service. 

2. Railways naturally group themselves into three classes. 
The first class embraces those electric railways where the 
conditions are such that there is no hope within any reason- 
able length of time of making the railway self-supporting 
by any adjustment of fares. The second class embraces 
those railways which by reason of density of traflic, length 
of haul and speed of service readily permit the increased 
costs to be collected either by an increase in flat rate of 
fare or, by adoption of some distance tariff scheme. The 
third class.comprises those railways lying midway between 
the first two and where there appears to be an opportunity 
to collect from the traveling public the increased costs of 
service without making the service so expensive that it is 
unattractive, but which will require changes in the scheme 
of fares and the adoption of changed methods of operation. 

3. The factors which have permitted other lines of busi- 
ness to remain prosperous during these periods of high 
price levels and even to enlarge their volumes of sales are 
numerous and afford many suggestions te the electric rail- 
way industry. 

4. The psychological aspects of increased fares and the 
mental reactions caused thereby group themselves into three 
classes, finally developing into mob violence. Reactions of 
this kind must be anticipated, prevented if possible and in 
any event minimized if the electric railway is to retain its 
dominant position as a transportation medium and com- 
pete successfully for new capital with other lines of industry. 

5. The real question confronting the regulating author- 
ities to-day is not that of preventing the electric railways 
from earning too much but rather that of permitting the 
railways to earn sufficient revenues to continue to operate, 
maintain their credit and to expand their facilities. Elec- 
tric railways should be given greater freedom of action in 
determining upon the form and magnitude of their rate 
schedules and in the character of service which they render. 

6. There are what may be called by-products of the busi- 
ness which electric railways, if possessed of abilitv to pro- 
cure additional capital, may exploit with profit. The 


“development of such by-products would assist in restoring 


the electric railway industry to the position of a going 
business and go some distance in making it unnecessary for 
municipalities to lend their credit in the purchase and 
expansion of the ordinary surface electric railways and to 
lend their taxing power in supporting railway operation. 

%. The opportunities for selling higher priced service 
seem to be sufficient to warrant a serious attempt and the 
chances of being able to collect the increased costs are now 
greater than the chances of failing to do so, 
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Essential Features of the Service-at-Cost Plans 


Up-to-Date Information Upon the Working of the Cost- 
of-Service Plans at Each of These Important Cities Is 
(riven by Railway Men Who Can Speak with Authority 


Cincinnati Youngstown Montreal 
By WALTER A. DRAPER By R. P. STEVENS By J. E. HUTCHESON 
Vice-President President General Manager 


Cincinnati Traction Company 


Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light Company 


Montreal Tramways Company 


Some Elements of the Cincinnati 


Franchise ~ 


A Valuation Was Reached by Agreement, Then a Fleavble 
Fare Was Allowed Depending Upon Degree of 
Operating Efficiency 
By WALTER A. DRAPER 
Vice-President Cincinnati Traction Company 


because of the war conditions nor had the Cincinnati 
company reached the end of its franchise. On the 
contrary, the company had a franchise with many years yet 
to run, with a provision in it, however, that twenty years 
after its date it could be revised by the city as to all its 
terms and conditions and a rate of fare fixed “ according 
to the then cost of carrying passengers” and a further 
revision period fifteen years later. The first revision period 
fell at a time when any revision of fares based on the cost 
would necessarily have been upward. Instead, however, 
of fixing a rate that would be equitable according to the 
“then cost,” which would have to remain in effect for the 
next fifteen-year period, the City Council adopted the plan 
by which the rate of fare should be equitable according to 
the cost at any and all times. “ 
The provision regarding revision was one of the points 
in an attack upon the legality of the revision ordinance, 
it being held that the original framers of the State law, and 


ik Cincinnati settlement was not undertaken purely 


the franchise granted thereunder, had no intention of pro- . 


viding for a revision upward and the provision, therefore, 
could be used only for a revision downward. The court, 
however, held that no matter what the framers of the act 
had in mind, the language was clear and the power to revise 
according to the then cost must contemplate a possible 
upward as well as a possible downward revision. The 


* Abstract of paper presented at meeting of American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 8, 1919. 


court also held, as to the claim that a sliding scale under 
the service-at-cost plan was not a fixing of the rate accord- 
ing to the then cost, that, as a matter of fact, the service-at- 


cost plan was a most equitable way in which the rate could _ 


be made to be according to the “then ” cost at any and all 
times. 


VALUATION Mapes Basis 


As in all service-at-cost ordinances, the valuation was the 
foundation upon which the structure was built. This was 
gone into most completely. Three years before the work 
of drawing the revision ordinance was begun the city 
asked the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio to make 
a valuation of the property of the Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany, as under the law it could do. The commission in 
turn ordered the company to make a complete inventory 
and appraisal of the property as of a certain date and 
proceeded through its engineers to check the inventory as 
it was progressing. The work consumed many months and 
the resulting physical valuation showed not a great differ- 
ence as between the finding of the two sets of valuation 
engineers, though in the matter of superseded values, 
overhead and franchise values there was a wide divergence. 
The cost to reproduce new was found by the commission 
to be $27,378,851.88 and by the company $27,640,490.22. 


‘The commission allowed for superseded values, paving, 


ete., an amount bringing the total valuation up to $30,141,- 
102.87, while the company’s claim for the same things 
brought its.figure up to $33,198,567, with a claim for 
franchise value in addition, which was disallowed. 

The valuation finally used in the ordinance, however, 
was reached by agreement, both the city and the company 
haying protested the finding of the commission, but agree- 
ing between themselves. The valuation in the ordinance was 
arrived at by recognizing outstanding securities which rep- 
resented very nearly the cost-new valuation found both by 
the company and the State, together with an allowance for 


superseded value, and was $31,847,950 for the purpose of 


caleulating the return and $30,847,950 as the purchase 
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price. In addition to being able to purchase the plant for 
that figure, the city can, if it prefers, bring condemnation 
proceedings and secure the property at the price awarded 
in such procedure. 

The control exercised by the City of Cincinnati is divided 
between the legislative and the executive departments, 
the City Council exercising all functions in relation to the 
rights of the company under the grant and any changes 
therein and also all extensions, routes and motive power. 
In an official created under the city charter, known as the 
Director of Street Railroads, an appointee of the Mayor, is 
vested the control of service, type of cars, transfers, con- 
tracts, accounting, budget, kind, amount, rate and pur- 
pose of new securities; and in short every act and every 
expenditure bearing upon service and its cost. Under- 
standing this complete control which is retained by the 
city in return for granting the company the right to charge 
fares that will yield revenue sufficient to meet all require- 
ments, the reason for a budget of expenses, incentive to 
economical operation, elasticity of depreciation charges, 
cost of money, etc., will be the more readily understood. 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN THE FRANCHISE 


One of the knotty questions to be solved was the disposi- 
tion of the franchise tax paid to the city. For years the 
company had been paying a tax of 6 per cent on its gross 
receipts, amounting in the year of the revision approxi- 
mately to $325,000. T'wo opposing ideas clashed in the 
treatment of this matter. One held that as this was to be 
a service-at-cost arrangement the street railway system 
should not be made a special tax gatherer for the city, but 
the car rider should have his ride at as low a cost as operat- 
ing expenses, statutory taxes and return on investment 
could allow. The other school adhered to the idea that a 
great many car riders pay no direct taxes to the city, and it 
was but fair that they should contribute in this way, 
especially as the company pays no paving charges, except 
for paving disturbed. That this 6 per cent tax amounted 
to a third of a cent on every car ride was used as argument 
by both sides, one contending that so large a tax should 
not be put on the car riders and the other holding that only 
a third of a cent ought not make any difference to anybody. 
The fact that the city needed the revenue was, after all, 
the deciding factor, and the car riders now pay in the aggre- 
gate $350,000 a year as a special tax to the city. This pay- 
ment, while made as certain as the company’s return on 
investment, is not paid until after that return, however, 
thus strengthening the company’s position financially. 

Particular effort was directed by those framing the re- 
vision ordinance to secure the greatest degree of elasticity. 
In the matter of rate of return, for example, those securities 
already outstanding and accepted as part of the valuation 
are allowed the rate of interest heretofore paid on them, 
which in one case is as low as 5 per cent. Instead, how- 
ever, of fixing a certain rate on all future securities it is 
provided that the allowance shall be exactly what the new 
money costs, and the safeguard is then thrown around this 
provision by requiring that the amount, character, rate, 
method of retirement and price at which new securities are 
sold shall all be subject to the approval of the city and the 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio. 

In the matter of depreciation, the amount and the 
method as now charged by the company are retained for a 
period of five years, after which the Public Utilities Com- 
mission will fix the rate of depreciation charges. 

Probably the most strikingly elastic feature of the ordi- 


nance is that which exercises the control of expenditures. 


Instead of a certain allowance for operation in various 
accounts, which experience has shown must vary from time 
to time requiring negotiations with the city for changes in 


such allowances, the Cincinnati plan compels the company 
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to file with the Director of Street Railroads forty-five days 
before the end of the calendar year, an estimate of gross 
receipts and budget of operating expenses for the ensuing 
calendar year classified under the General Accounts of the 
I. C. C. system. No expenditure can be made in any of 
these general accounts in excess of the budget allowance 
except upon supplementary estimates approved by the 
director. 

The operation of this budget plan puts the company in 
the position that it can insist and show clearly that the 
allowances for the year should be sufficient to operate the 
property and keep it in repair, and if its estimates are not 
allowed it has recourse to arbitration. Furthermore, if the 
city desires to increase the budget estimates to meet its 
demands for greatly increased service, the building and 
operation of many extensions or an unusual amount of 
track reconstruction, all in excess of what the company esti- 
mates should normally be or can be done without increas- 
ing fares, the company may point out what it will mean if 
the estimates are so increased, and the increases are then 
made with a full realization by the Director of Street Rail- 
roads and by the car riders that it will mean higher fares. 
It is not a case of shifting responsibility but merely of 
giving the people who pay the bills the option of deciding. 

Considerable attention was given in drawing the ordi- 
nance to securing a plan that would put changes in rates of 
fare into effect as expeditiously as possible, and the result 
was the adoption of a rule that is automatically acting. If 
in two calendar months before the reserve fund is estab- 
lished the receipts are not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments the next higher rate of fare must be put into effect 
at the first of the next calendar month. There are no 
preliminaries except fixed periods of advertising and post- 
ing of notices. Reports to the city and approval by the city 
are unnecessary because the books and accounts of the com- 
pany are not only open to, but are being subjected to, con- 
stant examination by the city, there being an accountant 
representing the Director of Street Railroads in the ac- 
counting office of the company at all times. So, the city is 
completely advised of the situation, thus making formal 
notices and approvals a mere unnecessary formality. 

After the reserve fund is established naturally the change 
in fare upward or downward will not be made on two 
months operation, but deficits will be paid out of the Re- 
serve Fund until it is reduced to below $250,000. This 
reserve fund is first established by $250,000 from the sale 
of securities and then from gross receipts until it reaches 
the sum of $400,000 which is called the Normal Sum of the - 
Reserve Fund. It can then be used if need be, but fares 
cannot be reduced until there has been a further accumu- 
lation up to $650,000. 


CONSIDERATION OF FRANCHISE 


During the public hearings on the question of a revision 
of the company’s franchise the fear was expressed that if 
the company were assured that rates of fare would be put 
into effect that would provide earnings sufficient to meet 
all requirements it would not exercise care and economy in 
operation, but assured of its own return, would spend 
money freely on the theory that the car rider had to pay it 
anyhow, so why worry? 

It was pointed out that the very complete control exer- 
cised by the city would act as an approval or disapproval 
of every expenditure. While this in a measure allayed the 
fears of many who still retain the suspicion of public 
utilities that years of the old régime of mutual hostility 
and distrust engendered, there were others who saw that a 
better way than to penalize laxity and inefficiency was to 
put a premium on efficiency and the result was a shining 
spot in the Cincinnati ordinance providing that, instead of 
a mere return sufficient to pay operating expenses, taxes 
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and fixed charges, the company can participate in the sur- 
plus over this amount depending upon its ability to operate 
efficiently and its exercise of this ability. If the rate of 
fare can be kept at 6 cents the company will receive 20 
per cent of the surplus instead of having it all go to the 
reserve fund to reduce fares. If the rate is 54 cents the com- 
pany’s share is 30 per cent, and if 5 cents the company’s 
share is 45 per cent. If our friends who are predicting a gen- 
eral 10-cent rate all over the country are correct there is 
not much hope that the company’s participation will be 
more than a moot question, but the principle is there and 
in new settlements made it should be embodied in a more 
workable and certain form. The idea of making the par- 
ticipation inversely proportionate to the rate of fare appears 
reasonable, but there should be some participation no mat- 
ter what rate may be in effect. 


THe Resutts SUMMARIZED 

The Cincinnati plan has now been in effect just one 

year. What are the results? 
' The initial rate of fare under which the plan started was 
5 cents cash, no reduced rate for tickets. It was known that 
this rate would be insufficient, and the advance Jan. 1, 
1919, to 54 cents; April 1 to 6 cents; July 1 to 6} cents 
and now Oct. 1 to 7 cents, have but carried out the com- 
pany’s prediction when the ordinance was passed that on 
the basis of expenses then the fare should be 6 cents, while 
if there were further increases in operating expenses that 
rate would not be sufficient. The further increases did 
come, notably, in the award of the War Labor Board in- 
creasing trainmen’s wages 

The people of Cincinnati have thoroughly understood 

the reason for these advances. It is apparent that they 

want good service and are willing to pay what good service, 
as they themselves can readily see, in these days of high 
prices must cost. There have been here and there some 
expressions that if the company would pay no rentals and no 
interest on bonds or other securities the fare would not go 
so high, but the company has been frank and explained the 
situation quite fully in the newspapers and otherwise, and 
the people see the necessity of maintaining the company’s 
credit in order that it may get the money with which to 
make improvements. Furthermore, when they have real- 
ized that the company’s own stockholders have not as yet 
participated in the working of the new plan and that the 
ereatest beneficiaries have been the employees who have 

k received higher wages and they themselves who have re- 

ceived improved service, they have awakened to the fact that 
while they are paying more for everything that they buy the 
increase in car fare is one of the smallest and, under 
the service-at-cost plan, the most logical and scientifically 
made. 

The %-cent fare now in effect is expected to produce just 
about enough to’ provide the current requirements. There 
is, however, a deficit resulting from the operation during 
the past twelve months at a lower rate, and theoretically 
this deficit will have to be met also out of earnings. The 
problem now is to wipe out this deficit without its remain- 
ing as a cause of further increasing fares. 

"The experience in Cincinnati points out, the advisability 
of avoiding the creation of a deficit at the beginning of the 
working of the service-at-cost plan if possible. 

The experience of Cincinnati from higher fares has been 
encouraging to those who believe that the public is becom- 
ing educated to the necessity of higher fares in order to 
preserve and improve street railroad facilities. During the 
month of August with a 64-cent ticket and 7-cent cash rate 
in effect the ticket fares were 69.54 per cent and the cash 
fares 30.46 per cent of the total adult revenue passengers, 
so that instead of an increase in rate of 30 per cent the 
increase in rate was 33.04 per cent. The number of 


revenue passengers carried increased 2.04 per cent over ‘the 
same period of 1918, which is under the normal increase in 
Cincinnati, but still an increase in spite of the higher fare. 
The result was an increase in passenger revenue of 34.67 
per cent. It is believed that this result is due to the gen- 
eral understanding of the people of Cincinnati that they 
now actually control the operation of the street railroad 
system and that, as the company has explained as clearly 
as possible, they can have just the kind of service they are 
willing to pay for; and also to the appreciation by the 
people of the fact that even with general operating condi- 
tions in Cincinnati much more costly than most other 
cities on account of extreme grades and narrow streets, the 
fare under the service-at-cost plan is under that in many 
cities where the increase in fare has been made arbitrarily, 
or at least on a less scientific basis. 

A tangible result of the enactment of the revision ordi- 
nance in Cincinnati has been the appreciation by the 
bankers of Cincinnati of the stronger position in which the 
company is placed thereby. The “requirements for money 
during the time that the company has been going through 
the period of low fares under the new plan, as well as money 
for improvements, has been urgent; and the bankers, recog- 
nizing the necessity to the community of continued ade- 
quate and improved street railroad service, have provided 
the funds to keep the company in a position to function 
properly. The next decisive step under the ordinance will 
be working out the future financing of the company. It is 
confidently believed that the new ‘plan will pass this test 
also, and if it does it will be a vindication of the optimistic 
opinion sometimes expressed that when the people of a com- 
munity are given the facts and their aid enlisted in work- 
ing out a problem along lines that are fair to them, they will 
not only thoroughly understand and appreciate ‘the prob- 


“Jem, but aid in its solution. 


Menrirs oF SERVICE-AT-Cost PLAN 


I cannot refrain in closing to call attention to one possi- 
bility under the service-at- cost plan in Cincinnati, or in 
any other city where it may be adopted, and that is, the 
solution of the transportation problem by whatever ad- 

vyancement of the art or by whatever replacement of existing 
methods by radically different ones may be attempted. 
One question asked of street railway operators at the early 
hearings before the Federal Electric Railways Commission 
was, if they believed that existing street railways should 
be protected not only against the evident and accepted 
unfairness of unregulated jitney competition, but against 
any new method of transportation that by its inherent effi- 
ciency or cheapness would put the street railroad out of 
business. It now appears improbable that the street car on 
city streets can be superseded by anything more efficient 
because of the necessity for as large a unit as possible moy- 
ing in the smallest space and by the most economic power ; 
but even supposing that enormous motor buses of some type 
could be devised, which would eliminate the impossible 
congestion that would result from turning passenger car- 
rying business over to any existing form of gasoline vehicle 
and which. could be operated more cheaply ‘and carry pas- 
sengers more comfortably, the street railway interests could 
not successfully oppose the development of a carrier of this 
sort. No industry can stand long in the path of progress. 
But if such a new development should come what agency 
could more logically and efficiently operate the new system 
than the existing transportation company under city 
control ? 

The Cincinnati service-at-cost plan not only provides for 
the amortization of a considerable amount of existing secu- 
rities but contemplates the amortization of future security 
issues. The impossibility of a top-heavy capitalization, 
therefore, is apparent and any new transportation method, 
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either in the way of motive power, type of vehicle or place 
of operation, could be undertaken by the existing system 
through the issuance of securities under the direction and 
approval of the municipality, where it could be shown that 
the new system would be more efficient or more economical 
or more desirable for the traveling public even at an in- 
creased cost. In all fairness the present worth of the exist- 
ing transportation system as found and fixed by the munici- 
pality ought not to be ruthlessly dissipated ; and if a more 
efficient plan is devised the old one should be amortized and 
the new one put into operation, through the medium of 
the existing company acting directly under the control of 
the municipality, thus protecting the honest investment as 
ascertained by the municipality when the service-at-cost 
plan is adopted and at the same time giving the public the 
benefit of the best there is in urban transportation. 

This would remove the possibility of antagonism to new 
methods that might be evidenced by an independent and 
uncontrolled street railroad system and insure the adoption 
of the most modern means of urban transportation that 
might be developed and its operation by an efficient and 
experienced organization. 


The Youngstown Service-at- 


Cost Franchise’ 


Many Difficult Features, Commonly Called “ Local Condi- 
tions,” Affecting Operation in Youngstown Have 
Been Satisfactorily Solved—four Alter- 
natives Are Suggested 
By R. P. STEVENS 


President Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


REQUENTLY, when the subject is broached of re- 

placing the form of grant under which street railways 

customarily have been operated in all sections of the 
country since the infancy of the industry with what has 
come to be known generally as a “ service-at-cost ” franchise, 
objection is raised that the plan is not feasible here, there or 
elsewhere because of complicated local conditions. Our ex- 
perience in Youngstown in turning from the older form of 
franchise of limited duration, with fixed rate of fare and ill- 
defined, irresponsible regulation of service, to the newer 
and, as many think, better plan of operation is demonstrat- 
ing that this objection is not insurmountable. The Youngs- 
town service-at-cost franchise was modeled largely after the 
so-called Tayler grant, though it departs from that model in 
some particulars, but the ‘complications to be untangled 
before the city railways could be set up as a distinct prop- 
erty capable of operation under the service-at-cost plan, 
were many and difficult. 

The lines to be included within the city property repre- 
sented approximately one-third of the entire system (59 out 
of a total of 178 miles) held in common ownership, lying 
within four counties in two states, giving city service to four 
communities and tied together by three main lines of inter- 
urban railway. In many years there had been no distinct 
line of demarcation between the three interurban lines en- 
tering Youngstown and the local lines serving the various 
parts of that ¢ city and immediately adjoining villages. Due 
to common ownership and operation, the interurban cars 
had carried local passengers promiscuously. Here, then, 
primarily a sharp division must be made, so that city traffic 
proper might come under the new plan, interurban traffic 
be made distinct from it, and at the same time both types 
of service be adequately maintained. 

A further complication was that several of the largest 
industrial plants lay just outside the city limits in other 
cities. They were most important traffic points to citizens 


* Abstract of paper presented at meeting of American Electric Railway 
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of Youngstown and, therefore, their inclusion within the 
city system became both necessary and desirable. These 
lines extended into three other cities adjacent to Youngs- 
town and were operated under franchises requiring a 5-cent 
fare to any point in Youngstown. At first this seemed 
almost insurmountable but was overcome very readily by ob- 
taining new franchises in each city. In the two small cities 
lying east of and immediately adjacent to Youngstown, the 
new franchises provide that the fare shall be the same as 
that charged in Youngstown under the service-at-cost 
franchise, but in the city of Girard, to the west, the new 
franchise provides that the fare shall be 1 cent greater than 
the fare at any time charged in Youngstown. 

Another situation in this same connection that had to 
be met was that our working agreement with our car-service 
employees, divided into six locals, was entered into in com- 
mon through negotiations with a joint board. One of the 
interurban divisions was worked entirely and another to the 
extent of 50 per cent by Youngstown crews, and the extra 
list used in common with the Youngstown city lines. Here 
not only physical but labor conditions called for a solution. 

Again, the central carhouse and car shops, where y irtually 
all the major repairs to cars for the entire system had been 
made for a period of years, must be included as an essential 
part of the city property, yet work on cars from other parts 
of the system must be done there, at least for a time, as a 
matter of proper economy. 


How THESE COMPLICATIONS WERE OVERCOME 


Permit me to outline the manner in which these condi- 
tions were met before mentioning others of a still more com- 
plicated character. First, it was decided that the service to 
the large industrial plants lying beyond the city limits must 
be included within the territor y of the proposed city system. 
This suppled the line of demarcation for the city district, 
differing somewhat from the lines of the municipality. It 
also decided where the interurban lines extending respec- 
tively east and west from the city ended. All traffic within 
these points was to be local traffic and no local traffic was to 
be carried on interurban cars; but provision was included 
in the franchise for the right. ‘to continue the operation of 
the interurban cars over the city tracks to the center of the 
city. 

The situation as regards the third interurban line in- 
volved presented a different aspect and was not so simple, as 
this line was covered by the existing franchise which was 

about to be given up. About 3 miles of this 15-mile line 

lay within the city limits, much of it on private right-of- 
way. No distinct city service had ever been rendered over it, 
though it carried local passengers. It was chiefly the 
entrance to the city for traffic arising without the city. To 
turn one-fifth of the dine over to the city system in these cir- 
cumstances would be simply to bite the interurban line off 
short, possibly seriously to interfere with the preponderant 
right of the outside traffic to enter the city. 

Therefore, none of this line was included within the city 
property, but it was provided that the rate of fare charged 
within the city on this line should always be the same as 
on the city lines and, further, that the city should have 
the right at any time ‘to inaugurate city service under the 
eontrol of the railway commissioner over the part of the 
line within the city the same as on the lines embraced 
within the city system, and that the compensation for this 
privilege to be paid by the city system should be the same 
as that paid by the other interurban lines mentioned for 
the use of the tracks of the city system. 

These arrangements disposed of the division of the 
tracks and overhead. As stated, it was necessary to include 
the chief car shops of the company in the city system and 
yet provide there for heavy repairs to outside equipment. 
This was done by the inclusion in the ordinance of a clause 
providing for the right to make such repairs as might be 
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necessary upon the payment of the shop costs and propor- 
tion of overhead. 

The ordinance provided for the complete corporate 
autonomy of the company, thus giving the company full 
control over matters relating to. employees. Therefore, 
the question of operating interurban cars from the same 
regular and extra lists of men operating the Youngstown 

cars could not be specifically treated in the franchise, but it 
was the plain intent of the plan that the city and interurban 
lines should be entirely separate and the complications 
that might arise, especially at times of labor shortage, over 
a question of preference in manning local or interurban 
runs may readily be imagined. Therefore, it was necessary 
to withdraw, as soon as practicable after the ordinance 
became effective, the freight and passenger interurban runs 
that had been filled with Youngstown crews and place them 
elsewhere. 

This was done by gradually filling these runs from the 
other ends of the divisions affected, a simple enough pro- 
ceeding were it not for the dissatisfaction that such a 
proceeding might cause among the car service men. 


Tue Power Siruation Was CoMPLICATED ALSO 


Aside from these distinctly railway matters we had other 
obstacles to meet and overcome. We had a combined rail- 
way and light and power property. The current for both 
railway and lighting and power purposes was generated at 
three power stations, one within the city and two outside. 
The station in the city of Youngstown was used for both 
railway and lighting purposes, while part of the railway 
power used within the city was generated at a station some 
miles outside the city, the two being tied together by trans- 
mission lines. In addition, exhaust steam and some live 
steam from the station in the city was used for our central 
station steam heating system. The chief substation for 
the city’s street lighting system and for domestic purposes 
was located in the city power station. The commercial 
direct current circuits for elevators and the like were fed 
from the same machines as were the trolley feeder circuits. 

We must untangle this complication and in order that 
the city railways might be a complete property in them- 
selves, provide for them a power house of their own. This 
was one of the knottiest problems presenting itself in the 
negotiations between the city and the company. It was 
solved by including the Youngstown power station as part 
of the city railway property, “excepting the lighting sub- 
station; the strict division of the source of power for the 
various uses mentioned ; provision for the mutual exchange 
of power between the two power stations directly affected 
as occasion might arise; and provision, first, for the right 
of the company to continue to use steam from the power 
station boilers for central station heating purposes, and, 
second, the manner of payment for such steam. Proper 
metering arrangements made such a plan possible without 
serious dislocation of any of the businesses involved. 


A New CoMPany ORGANIZATION WAS PREFERABLE 


The organization of a separate company immediately to 
own the franchise and to have full control of the property 
either through ownership or lease was not practicable in 
Youngstown, because of the most serious complication of all 
that confronted us, the mortgages on the property as a whole. 
These would not permit of a subdivision of the property 
or a relinquishment of the old franchise unless a new one 
was substituted. The advisors of the city authorities were 
firm believers in the potency of a separate company with a 
large proportion of local shareholders as the best means 
of assuring the continued and certain success of the plan. 
The experience in Cleveland had-led them to that conclu- 
sion. Accordingly, the franchise which was framed looked 
to such a consummation in Youngstown. 

But the funded debt of the company owning and operat- 
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ing the facilities from which were to be carved a complete 
city system was chiefly in the form of a blanket mortgage 
covering railway, light and power, steam and gas properties, 
irrespective of municipal lines or limits. This mortgage 
still had some time to run. It did not contemplate the 
segregation of the property into various local units. Yet 
the piece of this property that must be set aside for separate 
operation and eventual ownership, must be a complete rail- 
way property in itself. 

The setting up of a district operating organization, the 
opening of new sets of accounts and similar steps for the 
separate handling of the city railways under the service-at- 
cost plan, were comparatively simple and were carried out 
coincident with the taking effect of the new franchise, but 
the setting aside of the property, in a financial sense, was 
something quite different and could not be accomplished 
so speedily or easily. Still it was one of the definite objects 
of the new pact. 

The difficulties caused by the mortgage conditions were 
met in this way: The city naturally desired a separate 
company in fact as well as in name; it wanted to deal 
with a corporation that had no interest save that covered 
by this service-at-cost compact, and there was no reason 
why this desire should not be satisfied, provided sufficient 
time were granted to make the necessary rearrangements 
of the funded debt. 

This was done in connection with the provision for the 
purchase of the railway property by the municipality at 
any time it might elect by placing a premium on the value 
of the property if a separate and distinct company were 
organized and limiting the time within which this separate 
organization must be set up. The provision is as follows: 

“* * * In the event the city shall purchase and take over the 
street railway property of the company covered by this ordi- 
nance during the life of this grant or any renewal thereof, as 
in this section provided, then it shall pay for the same the 
capital value of said property, increased or diminished, as in 
this ordinance provided, and in the event that the company 
shall cause within forty-eight months from the date this ordi- 
nance goes into effect, a corporation to be formed under the 
laws of the State of Ohio for the purpose of owning and operat- 
ing all of the lines and property covered by this ordinance and 
all additions, betterments, extensions and improvements added 
thereto, and said corporation shall actually take over, so own 
and operate aforesaid property and the total issued and out- 
standing capital stock and all bonded and floating indebtedness 
by it incurred or assumed, shall, at such time of taking over, be 
equal to the whole capital value as it may then be under the 
terms of this ordinance and no more, and shall thereafter when- 
ever it becomes necessary to sell stock of such company to 
secure money for any purpose herein provided which requires 
the par value of such stock so sold or expense thereon to be 
added to the capital value, give all reasonable and fair oppor- 
tunity to the citizens of the city of Youngstown to buy said 
stock at its par value, then a further sum equal to 10 per cent 
of the capital value so appearing at such time of purchase shall 
be paid by the city. * * *” 

The start on the organization of the new company called 
for by the ordinance was made immediately after the fran- 
chise became effective. The company was chartered and 
organized with a nominal capital; the organization set 
aside by the parent company to operate the city property 
became the operating organization of the new company, 
with the only points of contact between the two resting in 
the president, treasurer and general manager, and the way 
was cleared for the financial reorganization necessary to 
meet in full the city’s requirements with what seems an 
ample period ahead, even in these times, to accomplish that 
purpose. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE CLEVELAND AND 
YOUNGSTOWN PLANS 
The objects of the Youngstown plan are identical with 
those of all similar plans, as follows: 
1. Adequate service for the people of the community, 
assured through the supervision of the service by a commis- 
sioner appointed by the city. 
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2. Adequate revenue to pay for this service, assured 
through a sliding scale of rates of fare automatically chang- 
ing in accordance with the needs of the service. 

3. Fair return upon the money invested in the property, 
assured through basic and definite means of ascertaining 
that investment and the rate of return to be paid thereon, 
and made a part of operating expense. 

Naturally in every community there will be minor dif- 
ferences in the manner of applying these broad principles 
of the plan. Such was the case in Youngstown, especially 
as compared with the Cleveland plan after which it was 
modeled. 

For instance, the capital stock and bonds outstanding 
against the property at the time of the ordinance taking 
effect has no bearing on the value on which a return shall 
be paid. The property to be included within the city sys- 
tem was specifically enumerated and set forth in the ordi- 
nance and upon this an agreed valuation was placed. This 
valuation is permanent; upon it the return is paid. As 
extensions or improvements are made, or as existing prop- 
erty is sold, the value upon which the return is paid 
fluctuates. 

Again, there is a difference in the rate of return. For the 
property originally included in the system, this is fixed 
and invariable—? per cent per annum. Upon capital addi- 
tions from time to time it is provided that the return shall 
not be at this rate, but at the rate actually required to 
obtain money at the time. This entirely eliminates the 
necessity of the company taking any chance on the cost of 
money in the future and avoids just such controversies as 
that now existing in Cleveland over the rate of return to the 
stockholders. 

Another difference, and an important one, is the fact 
that there is neither a minimum nor a maximum limit set 
to the rate of fare. A range of nine rates of fare is set 
forth in the ordinance and it is further provided that in 
event of the next to the last rate set forth in either direction 
becoming effective, the Council shall establish another rate 
in the same ratio as the rates set forth in the ordinance so 
that always there are two more steps in the sliding scale 
of rates ahead of the rate in effect. 

- The rates are for both cash and ticket fares. The provi- 
sion for transfers is that they shall always be charged for 
at one cent each, regardless of what the cash fare may be. 
In this particular there is some difference from the Cleve- 
land plan where at times the refunding of the charge for 
transfers provides essentially free transfers. 

Another rate provision of interest is that the city and the 
company may at any time agree on any fare, regardless of 
the prescribed order in the schedule, thus permitting of 
the prompt meeting of an extraordinary situation. This 
is a valuable asset to the company. 

Other differences have been touched upon in detailing 
the steps that were necessary in segregating the property, 
while there may be some in connection with the provisions 
for arbitration and the right of the municipality to pur- 
chase the property, but the details of these would require 
too lengthy a discussion to permit of their treatment in 
this short paper. Suffice it to say that the machinery for 
arbitration and the subjects that may or may not be arbi- 
trated are set forth at length. The city’s right to purchase 
may be exercised at any time during the life of the grant or 
any extension thereof upon six months written notice, or 
at the termination of the grant. In the latter event the 
10 per cent premium referred to before is not to be paid 
for the property. 

At any time the grant, or any extension thereof, has less 
than fifteen years to run, the company has sole control of 
the matter of making extensions or betterments and has 
the right to set up an amortization fund during the balance 
of the life of the grant for the entire value of the property. 
This is an important safeguard, as it practically means a 


perpetual franchise unless the city elects to buy the prop- 
erty, and the company is not left hanging in mid-air with 
a large investment and no way of recovering it at the 
expiration of the grant. 


RESULTS AT YOUNGSTOWN Have BEEN ENCOURAGING 


So far as our experience has run in the period of eight 
months that the service-at-cost plan has been in effect, 
there is no great difficulty in operating under its provisions. 
Indeed, there have been distinct advantages and compara- 
tively few disadvantages. To be sure we must remember 
that public officials of a city are frequently better politicians 
than they are business men and that realization of the 
identity of interests of the company and the city—the 
essential fact of a partnership existing—is arrived at some- 
what slowly. At times there is apt to be a reversion to the 
age-old habit of “ heckling ” the street railway as a means 
of impressing one’s constituency, especially in times like 
the present when costs and, therefore, fares continue up- 
ward in their movement. 

In Youngstown there was an immediate and definite 
improvement in the service possible, because, with the 
beginning of operation under the plan, the means were pro- 
vided, or assured, to pay for it. At first there were many 
complaints made by persons impatient for revolutionary 
improvements, and considerable agitation for all sorts of 
extensions of lines, but this ebullition simmered down till 
now there is wider and more general satisfaction ‘with the 
service than at any time in the last two years or more, and 
this in face of a steadily advancing rate of fare. 

Thus, the company has been relieved of a great deal of 
bickering and fault-finding and, moreover, the necessary 
advances in the rate of fare have been put into effect with- 
out the slightest friction. Indeed, a number of citizens 
have shown their appreciation of this fact to the extent of 
constituting themselves unofficial inspectors and checkers, 
always with good intentions but not always with as good 
results. 


Some Suacestions ARE MApE REGARDING FUTURE 
SERVICE-AT-Cost FRANCHISES 


In closing permit me to make a few observations which 
may be helpful in the negotiation of service-at-cost fran- 
chises elsewhere. 

In our franchise the paving provisions are the same as 
in the old franchise. The street railway and, therefore, of 
course, the car-rider is required to pay for new pavement 
between the rails and 1 ft. on either side, to pay for repaving 
and to pay for maintenance of this paving. This is not fair 
to the car-rider. 

I am also of the opinion that perhaps a better provision 
than that in our franchise with regard to transfers may be 
drafted. The placing of a monetary value on the transfer 
(excepting possibly under a few conditions) is correct in 
principle. It is, in a sense, the application of the zone 
principle where a true zone system of fares might not be 
practicable or desirable. But if the cash and ticket fares 
are to vary, why should not the cost of a transfer vary in 
like manner? My suggestion is that an intermediate rate 
for transfers be interposed between the steps in the cash 
fare rates as the higher figures are reached, so that a 2 or 
3-cent charge for a transfer might be provided and thus the 
relation between the cost of carrying passengers on one line 
and on two lines be maintained. 

But most important of all is the rate of return. I do not 
believe that any existing provision on this subject is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Here, perhaps, there should be a 
“sliding scale ” also, so that business acumen and mana- 
gerial efficiency might be spurred to greater effort by the 
incentive of increased reward. To be sure, a fixed, assured 
return, approximating to a degree a guaranty, has excellent 
features. It places the securities of the company operating 
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under such a plan upon a solid foundation and makes them 
very desirable for conservative investment and for trust 
funds and gives to capital stock something of the virtues 
of a bond. 

Human endeavor is brought to its best under a system of 
reward and penalities and this is no less true of the man- 
agement and operation of street railways than of any other 
enterprise. It has been suggested that, as the rate of fare 
is lowered through efficient management, the rate of return 
to the investors represented by that management be in- 
creased and vice versa, the rate of return probably fluctuat- 
ing between a fixed minimum and maximum; but we all 
know that in the present era of ascending costs such a 
system would work a decided hardship. The increased 
costs have been beyond managerial control and to penalize 
the invested capital as a result would not be just. More- 
over, the cost of money has advanced in much the same way 
as have the costs of material and of labor, so that, in the 
present circumstances at least, the plan for a lower return 
as fares increased would be departing from rather than 
meeting the course of the money market, a market just as 
important to us as those wherein we buy our supplies and 
our labor. 

Again, we must remember that the interests of the com- 
pany and the city officials in such circumstances might 
not always be identical. haere 3 we might expect both 
to work with the aim of reducing fares to the lowest feasible 
level, but the people of a community might well be willing 
to pay 6, 7 or 8 cents for a ride, or whatever other rate 
might become customary. Then, if skillful management 
and earnest application to reducing costs were to bring 
about a situation wherein a lower fare might be put into 
effect and an increased return earned, the people, through 
their representatives, the railway commissioner and council- 
men, might elect, rather than to reduce the fare, to make 
an “unprofitable extension of the lines, thus defeating the 
effort of the management to earn a reward by diligence 
and efficient work. 


SHARING OF SurPLus Prorits Nor Virau To Tue PLan 

Whatever else may be said of the service-at-cost plan, 
this matter of the sharing of surplus profits, of an increas- 
ing and decreasing return to the management of the lines, 
remains an open question, and if it could be solved satis- 
factorily would put the service-at-cost plan beyond ques- 
tion, but this feature is not at all vital to the adoption of 
the present plan as the most practical and equitable solu- 
tion of the street railway problem yet offered. 

I emphatically differ with those making recent public 
statements attempting to give the impression that service-at- 
cost plans are all failures, and feel that the claim is hastily 
born of ignorance of the facts and is very ill-advised. 

In my opinion there is not a city street railway in the 
United States that can survive_on a 5-cent fare alone, 
pay all its proper charges and properly finance itself to 
keep pace with the community it serves, and still the im- 
pression has been erroneously heralded broadcast that a 
5-cent fare is sufficient in some cities and should be in all, 
greatly damaging the case of the universal pleading for 
a just return on money honestly expended. “ My conviction 
is that the ultimate solution of our problem rests in effici- 
ency, honesty and a 10-cent fare. Investigations have 
proved that increased fare within reasonable limits will, if 
properly applied, produce increased gross and I fail to see 
why, if proper measures are taken, we cannot get 10 cents 
for ten cents’ worth of merchandise. The bread man, the 
milk man and the popcorn man have taught us that a dime 
is only worth a nickel and is just as easy to get as a nickel 
used to be, so why should we wait until our ‘properties are 
further dissipated ? 

The ehol Ces, therefore, that I have to offer are a 10-cent 


fare, municipal ownership, service-at-cost, or dissipation 
of your property and, as a reat, stagnation of the 
community it should serve. 


Montreal Cost-of-Service Plan* 


Essential Features of a Contract Negotiated by the Com- 
pany and a Commission of Five Representative 
Business Men Authorized by the 
Provincial Legislature 
By J. E. HurcHeson 


General Manager Montreal Tramways 


N 1916 the Montreal Tramways possessed on the Island 

of Montreal, under its name or under the names of the 

companies absorbed by it, franchises in thirty munici- 
palities; twenty-seven of which were exclusive; twenty- 
three, terminable between the years 1922 and 1961, and 
seven, interminable. The contract with the city of Mon- 
treal as it existed in 1892 was of thirty years duration, ex- 
piring in 1922. The company’s system was operating under 
fourteen municipal councils. 

The consideration for the use of the streets in the city 
of Montreal was an annual payment on the basis of a per- 
centage of the gross earnings which applied only to the 
revenue from operation within the city limits as they existed 
in 1892. The tariffs, with free transfers, in each munici- 
pality were fixed for the duration of the respective contracts. 
In 1916 the average fare per revenue passenger on the entire 
system was 4.12 cents, and for total passengers 3.04 cents. 

From time to time, during several years prior to 1917, the 
city requested the company to make extensions of tracks in 
municipalities which had been annexed, While admitting 


‘that in certain sections there was need of further service the 


company maintained that the city of Montreal could order 
extensions beyond the contract requirements in the areas 
annexed only by making a new contract covering such 
annexed areas. 

This led to negotiations between the city and the com- 
pany. No progress was made until the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, in 1917, passed an act creating a commission of five 
prominent citizens of Montreal to prepare a contract that 
would safeguard the interest of the citizens and the share- 
holders of the company ; such contract to become law when 
signed by the members of the commission and the company, 
and ratified by the Legislature. 

After thoroughly studying the matter the commission 
unanimously concluded that a form of service-at-cost plan 
was the only equitable basis upon which a street railway 
franchise should be made. The company agreed to negotiate 
on this basis, and finally on Jan. 28, 1918, a contract, for a 
period of thirty-five years, covering the company’s entire 
system was signed by the officials of the company and the - 
commission. This was ratified by the Provincial Legisla- 
ture on Feb. 9, 1918. 

The new contract provides for the “ Montreal Tramways 
Commission,” consisting of three members appointed by the 


Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to serve for ten years. This 


commission has control of the service—may fix the speed 
of cars; may establish routes, stopping and transfer points ; 
may fix passenger density per car-mile; may stipulate types 
of rolling stock and of track construction ; must approve of 
all renewals and extraordinary maintenance expenditures, 
and is empowered to examine and audit all receipts and 
disbursements. The necessary expenses incurred by the 
commission in the performance of its duties are to be paid 
by the company and form part of the operating expenses. 
Any party in the case may appeal to the Quebee Public 
Utilities Commission from any decision of the commission 
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on any question of law or jurisdiction relative to the con- 
tract, as well as from any decision rendered by the commis- 
sion relative to the provisions of the contract. Such appeal 
shall be final, except on questions of law. 

The act provided that the Montreal Commission should 
make the tariffs uniform for the territory comprising the 
city and the five municipalities within the city limits; such 
territory to be known as the “uniform tariff territory.” 
Outside this territory the commission may fix different rates 
providing that these do not unjustly burden the rest of the 
system, and providing further that the municipalities out- 
side the territory may, with the consent of the commission, 
agree to pay the company any part of the excess of their 
respective services for the purpose of obtaining lower rates. 


GUARANTEE FuNp Is PROVIDED 


The company by yearly installments of not less than 
$100,000 is to provide out of its own resources a special 
fund of $500,000 to be known as the “ guarantee fund,” 
to be used to-meet all habilities and other debts (except 
mortgage debts) incurred by the company, prior to the 
coming into force of the contract, through the operation 
of its system, and to provide for the payment in each 
year of any portion of excess expenditure as hereinafter 
defined, which shall be found by the commission to have been 
unnecessary for the payment of penalties imposed upon the 
company, and also to guarantee fulfillment by the company 
of all obligations assumed by it. This fund when created 
is to be maintained by the company at $500,000. 

The gross revenues of the company are to be disposed 
of for the following purposes and in the following order: 
(1) Operating expenses and taxes and operating profit; 
(2) Maintenance and renewals fund; (3) Return on capi- 
tal value; (4) City rentals; (5) Contingent reserve fund; 
(6) Division of surplus. 

The commission for the first year of operation is to 
allow the company out of gross revenues a sum for each 
revenue car-mile, under certain specifications as an operat- 
ing allowance. The company is so to increase the trans- 
portation service, under the direction of the commission, 
that the permissible average density of traffic per car-mile, 
during the first year of operation under this contract, shall 
not be excessive. Thereafter the commission is to redeter- 
mine and fix annually the amount of operating allowance 
and permissible average car-mile density, based upon the 
experience of the preceding year. 


Company Is ALLOWED AN OPERATING PROFIT 


If at the end of any year the commission shall find that 
the company has kept within 24 per cent of the operating 
allowance the company may take out of gross revenues a 
sum to be known as the “ operating profit,’ which shall 
be equivalent to one eighth of 1 per cent on the total aver- 
age capital value for that year. Any excess over the 
above expenditure is to be known as the “ excess expendi- 
ture,” which is to be taken from the gross revenues to an 
amount not exceeding one eighth of 1 per cent on the aver- 
age capital value for such year, and the operating profit 
shall be reduced accordingly. And if the excess expendi- 
ture shall exceed this amount the company shall receive no 
operating profit, but shall pay such excess out of the 
guarantee fund, unless the company shall have been able 
to convince the commission that the excess expenditure was 
unavoidable. Then the commission is to permit the com- 
pany to take out of gross revenues the additional amount 
required to cover such excess expenditures and also award 
the company,the full amount of the operating profit less 
any part of such excess expenditures which may be found to 
have been unnecessary. If the unnecessary part exceeds the 
amount of the profit, the balance is to be paid by the com- 
pany out of the guarantee fund. 


For the purpose of maintenance, renewals, etc., a 
“maintenance allowance ” per car-mile is to be placed in 
a “maintenance and renewals fund.” The allowance is 
to be adjusted annually so as to maintain the fund at 
$500,000. 


RETURN ON CaprraL VALvE Is Ser ar Srx Per Cent 
IN NorMAL TIMES 

The capital value of the tramways system is fixed at 
$36,286,295, including all physical assets added to the 
system up to Dec. 31, 1917. As its usual return upon capi- 
tal value so fixed, the company is to receive in quarterly 
payments out of gross revenues a sum equal to 6 per cent 
on such capital value. From time to time hereafter, as 
money is needed for betterments, additions to and exten- 
sions of plant, required by this contract or approved by the 
commission, such money, except to the extent that monies 
for such purposes are payable at the time from the mainte- 
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nance and renewals fund, are to be supplied by the com- 
pany, and the amounts so supplied and actually expended 
for such purposes under the supervision of the commission 
shall, plus net interest expenses during construction, be 
added to capital value, and the company is to receive out 
of gross revenues an annual return of 6 per cent on such 
amount. 

As the capital established at the sum of $36,286,295 does 
not include any working capital, it is agreed that any 
working capital required shall be furnished by the company, 
and upon this working capital the company shall receive a 
return of 6 per cent. 

For the purpose of covering the expense to be incurred by 
the company in procuring additional capital it shall-out of 
gross revenues receive annually an amount equivalent to 
one-half of 1 per cent of $36,286,295, for discounts, com- 
missions, printing and engraving, exchange, legal and other 
expenses incidental thereto when issuing bonds or deben- 
ture stock and for printing and engraving, transfer and 
registration fees and listing on stock exchange when issuing 


stock. 
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The city is to receive out of gross revenues, over and 
above all other amounts to which it may be entitled under 
the contract, or otherwise, the sum of $500,000 per annum 
payable quarterly. 


OTHER FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

One per cent of the gross revenues is to be paid annually 
into a contingent reserve fund, until this fund amounts to 
$500,000. This fund is to be used whenever it shall be 
necessary to makeup any deficiency in the payments listed 
earlier in the order of priority therein established. Upon 
the termination of the contract, the company shall repay 
any monies borrowed from the fund and the total amount 
then in said fund shall be distributed as follows: to the 
city, 30 per cent; to the company, 20 per cent, and to a 
“tolls reduction. fund,’ 50 per cent. 

All the portion of the gross revenues remaining after the 
payment of the charges described is to constitute the divi- 
sible surplus, and is, at the end of each year, to be dis- 
tributed as follows: to the city, 30 per cent; to the company, 
20 per cent, and to the tolls reduction fund 50 per cent. 
The tolls reduction fund is to be held in trust for the 
patrons of the company for the reduction of tolls, and 
administered by the commission. 


Provision FOR REDUCTION IN FARES 

Whenever at the end of any year the amount in the tolls 
reduction fund exceeds $1,000,000 the commission may, 
and whenever the amount in said fund shall exceed $3,500,- 
000 the commission shall, reduce the fares or tolls of the 
tramways system. For the purpose of effecting said reduc- 
tion, an amount not exceeding 25 per cent of the total 
amount in such fund, at the close of the year preceding the 
year when such reduction is to be made, is to be taken out 
of the tolls reduction fund, and added to gross revenues, 
and the commission thereupon is to reduce the tolls to an 
extent that, in the aggregate for the year, is at least equal 
to the amount so taken out of the tolls reduction fund, but 
does not exceed such amount, plus 75 per cent of the amount 
which during the last preceding year flowed from gross 
revenues into the divisible surplus. Thereafter, at the 
beginning of each year, an amount shall be taken from the 
tolls reduction fund and turned into gross revenues equal 
to the amount so taken from said fund at the time of the 
reduction of tolls; but when the total amount remaining 
in-said tolls reduction fund at the end of any year is less 
than the amount taken annually from such fund for the 
increase of gross revenues as above provided, the appropria- 
tion from said fund to gross revenues shall for the time 
being be discontinued, but the tolls shall remain as pre- 
viously reduced until it shall be necessary .as hereinafter 
provided to increase them. 

If the tolls reduction fund, in spite of its depletion for 
such reduction in tolls, shall again increase to an amount 
in excess of $2,500,000, the tolls shall be further reduced. 

If in any year the gross revenue shall be insufficient to 
provide for the payment of all sums mentioned, and if the 
contingent reserve fund is less than $300,000, the commis- 
sion shall forthwith from any monies in the tolls reduction 
fund appropriate the amount necessary to bring the con- 
tingent reserve fund up to $500,000. If there is not suffi- 
cient money in the tolls reduction fund, the commission is 
forthwith to increase the tolls. to the extent necessary to 
provide at least sufficient gross revenues to meet all the pay- 
ments described earlier. 

At the termination of the contract the tolls reduction 
fund is to be the property of the city. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE CONTRACT PROVISIONS IN 
PRACTICE 
In conformity with the provisions of the contract the 
Tramways Commission on June 24, 1918, Ec the rates of 
fares as follows: 


1. From midnight to 5 a. m., 15 cents. 

2. From 5 a. m. to midnight, 6 cents cash or five tickets for 
25 cents. 

3. For school children from five to sixteen years of age, on 
week days and between the hours of 8 a. m. and 6 p. m., seven 
tickets for 25 cents. 

4. Transfers shall be issued free to school children specified 
above, and to all passengers traveling on cars between 5 a. m. 
and 8 a. m. on week days only. At ail other times a transfer 
shall be issued to any passenger paying his or her regular fare 
at a charge of 1 cent. 

The car-mile allowance for the first period of operation 
under the new contract was set as follows: 

Operating expenses and taxes—22 cents per car-mile for cars 
equipped with motors, and 15 cents per car-mile for trailers. 

Maintenance and renewals—7.9 cents per car-mile for cars 
equipped with motors, and 5.2 cents per car-mile for trailers. 


This decision was appealed and the Quebee Public Utili- 
ties Commission rendered its decision on Sept. 20, 1918, 
fixing the rates as follows: 

1. Day tariff, 6 cents cash or a ticket sold at the rate of five 
for 25 cents. : 

2. School children, a ticket to be sold at the rate of seven for 
25 cents. 

3. Special day tariff of a ticket to be sold at the rate of six 
for 25 cents, to be good only between the hours of 6 and 8 a. m., 
and 5 and 7 p. m. on week days only. 

4. Night tariff, 15 cents cash. 

Each passenger paying a fare shall be entitled to a transfer 
free of charge. 

As the Quebee Public Utilities Commission did not fix any 
allowances per car-mile for the expenses of operation as pro- 
vided for in the contract, the Tramways Commission on 
Oct. 2, 1918, fixed these as follows: 

Operating expenses and taxes—20.1 cents per car-mile for 
cars equipped with motors, and 13.7 cents per car-mile for 
trailers. 

Maintenance and renewals—7.33 cents per car-mile for cars 
equipped with motors, and 4.8 cents for trailers. 

This gave an average allowance per car-mile for operat- 
ing expenses and taxes of 19.93 cents and for maintenance 
and renewals of 7.26 cents. 

The actual costs for the twelve months ending June 30, 
1919, were, for operating expenses and taxes, 21.74 cents, 
and for maintenance and renewals, 7.26 cents. As the 
company justified before the commission the over expendi- 
tures made during the year, the actual cost per car-mile was 
allowed. 

The company did not receive the full benefit of the in- 
creased rates of fare during the year, as they only became 
effective from Oct. 3, 1918. The average fare per revenue 
passenger increased from 4.1 cents to 4.8 cents after the 
new rates came into force. 

For the year ending June 30, 1920, the Tramways Com- 
mision by its decision rendered on Aug. 29, 1919, fixed the 
rates of fare as follows: ; 

1. Day tariff—from 5 a. m. to midnight 7 cents cash, or a 
ticket to be sold in series of four for 25 cents. 

2. Special day tariff—ticket to be sold in~series of five for 
25 cents, to be good only between 6 and 8 a. m. and 5 and 7 
p. m., on week days only. 


38. The present outside night tariff and school children’s 
tariff to remain in force. 


The per-car-mile allowances are as follows: 


Operating expenses and taxes—24.7 cents per car-mile for 
cars equipped with motors, and 17.4 cents per car-mile for 
trailers. 

Maintenance and renewals—8.54 cents per car-mile for cars 
equipped with motors, and 7.05 cents per car-mile for trailers. 


The above decision was appealed against by the city as 
being too high and by the company as being too low. Ex- 
perts from the office of Bion J. Arnold, engaged by the 
city, were heard and they supported the company’s figures. 
Arguments by counsel for both sides closed on Oct. 2, and 
judgment will be rendered in the near future, which I feel 
sure will not be more unfavorable to the company than 
to confirm the Tramways Commission decision of Aug. 29. 


a 
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Gasoline vs. Electric Motor for Street 


Railway 


Service 


Electric Traction Will Profit Indirectly from Any Progress Made in the 
Direction of a Self-Propelled Vehicle But at Present the Gasoline Motor 
Cannot Compete with the Electric Motor as Railway Motive Power 


By NORMAN W. STORER 


General Engineer Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


produced almost a revolution in modern civilization. In 

its far-reaching effects on the human race it ranks with 
the steam engine, the telegraph, the telephone, wireless 
telegraphy and electric transmission of energy. The war 
caused a great advance in the development of this motor, 
and in its accessories and application, resulting in high 
weight efficiency and improvement in service performance. 
A late estimate states that there were, on July 1, 6,353,233 
registered motor vehicles in this country alone. 


[: ITS commercial development, the gasoline motor has 


Tuer EXCELLENT GAsoLINE Motor SuHountp Not Br 
Put to Wrone UsE 


The use of the gasoline motor for motor-buses is on the 
increase, and there is now talk in some quarters of applying 
it to street railways. With all due respect to the promoters 
of this scheme, and to the gasoline engine itself, in the ight 
of past experience I must rank this proposition with others 
of the past twenty years in which extravagant claims have 
been made for some new invention or for a new application 
of an old scheme before it had been thoroughly tried out. 
There is danger of ruining the reputation of a perfectly good 
piece of apparatus by applying it wrongly. 

Two instances of the above occur tome. A few years ago 
a new type of storage battery was shown on the market under 

‘the name of one of the world’s greatest inventors. All the 
art of the promoter was used in exploiting it. Its applica- 
tion to street cars was a foregone conclusion, since it would 
eliminate the overhead trolley and the feeder copper. For 
use with the battery a new type of car of extremely light 
weight was adopted as the only one suitable. The use of 
these light cars helped to show street railways how little 
power is actually needed to carry people, and how great had 
been the waste from the use of heavy cars. This type of car 
pointed the way to the light cars that are now coming into 
use so rapidly, but the cars did not furnish a wide field for 
the battery. This followed because the battery could not 
meet the requirements of the service. The railways have 
taken the light car, but have left the battery which had been 
pushed by unwise friends into service for which it was not 
fitted. We are all ready to admit the value of the battery 
for certain classes of work, but when it comes to competing 
with power supply from an overhead contact wire to the 
same type of motor on the same type of car in ordinary city 
service it has made very little headway. Its application to 
heavy locomotives, when it is possible to get power by over- 
head wire or third-rail, seems out of the question. 

Another instance is in the use of the so-called frictionless 
bearing. In discussion before this association some years 
ago, I was one of several unable to agree with the enthusi- 
astic friends of the ball bearing who were claiming for it 
virtues that would justify its immediate and widespread 
adoption on all electric railway equipment. Since that 
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time the bearings have found a limited field in light equip- 
ment, but considerable development is still necessary before 
they will be acceptable for the larger cars. 

In both of the above cases, the apparatus was and is of 
great value in certain classes of work, but the attempt to 
make a universal application has so far failed. In saying 
this, I do not wish in any way to cast aspersions on the 
great work that has been accomplished along the lines 
mentioned. On the contrary, I would be more than pleased 
to have the wildest predictions come true. Similarly, I 
would be greatly pleased if a gasoline motor could be pro- 
duced that would meet the arduous requirements of street 
railway operation so successfully as to effect distinct savings 
in the total cost of service. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL BASES FOR COMPARISON OF 
THE Two Motors 


It is necessary first, to consider the requirements for 
street railway service from a practical, common-sense stand- 
point and, as far as possible, the relative merits of electric 
and gasoline motors for meeting them. A motor for street 
car service should, first, have the right speed-torque char- 
acteristics to enable it to maintain the desired schedule. 
Second, it must be reliable; inherently able to withstand 
severe service and even abuse without breaking down on the 
road. The cost of repairing actual physical damage caused 
by a breakdown is usually insignificant compared with that 
entailed by delay and by interference with other cars. 

If a motor can meet these two requirements it then be- 
comes a question of relative cost, including first cost, main- 
tenance, depreciation, and power cost. Frankly, I believe 
that the electric motor is almost ideally suited for street 
railway service, from the above standpoint. 

Now, how about the gasoline motor ? 


GasoLinE Motor Is WEAK ON ACCELERATION 


Of course, the gasoline motor can be applied to street 
cars and can make them run, but the speed-torque charac- 
teristics are not at all well adapted for the work. One 
would not consider the simplest form of electric motor for 
a street car if it had to be used with a friction clutch and 
a transmission that required the power to be cut off en- 
tirely in changing speed. 

What would one think of a motor that had to be kept 
running with power on continually and that absorbed from 
25 to 30 per cent of its normal power when running idle? 
This is the case with the gasoline motor, only that the con- 
ditions are probably worse. It has no starting torque and 
very little torque at low speed. It must reach a consider- 
able speed before enough torque can be exerted to start the 
car, and then it must lose all the excess power in the fric- 
tion clutch and gears. Of course, the several gear ratios 
help to balance this weakness, but at the best the gasoline 
motor would give a very poor acceleration for a street car 
unless the car was very much over-motored. 
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At this point some one will say that his automobile will 
accelerate faster than a street car, but it must be remem- 
bered that the average automobile motor will develop 25 to 
30 hp. per ton of load, while the electric street car has only 
about 7 hp. per ton of load. It is scarcely probable that it 
would be economical to apply gasoline motors large enough 
to give as good an acceleration as is e easily possible with an 
electric motor with a single gear reduction. The poor 
acceleration together with the high friction loss during 
coasting periods would require the gasoline motor to de- 
velop a great deal more power than an electric motor on the 
same schedule. 


RELIABILITY Is AN INHERENT VIRTUE OF THE 
Evectric Motor 

On the score of reliability there can be no question re- 
garding the motor that is operating in enormous numbers 
on our streets and roads every day, one that has operated 
continuously for from fifteen to twenty hours at high speed 
in driving an airplane across the Atlantic Ocean. We 
must admit that the gasoline motor is doing great work in 
automobile service, and the most marvelous feature about 
the ocean trip referred to is the fact that the motor was 
able to work uninterruptedly for so many hours. Now, no 
one would give a second thought to an electric motor that 
had operated continuously for twenty-four hours, as it is 
such a common occurrence. There is no reason why it 
should not operate continuously for months without a shut- 
down if necessary. ‘This, in a measure, is a fair comparison 
between the gasoline and electric motors from the stand- 
point of rehability. 

I do not imply that the electric motor is 100 per cent 
reliable, but it is vastly more reliable than a gasoline engine. 


This is true, not simply on account of the ‘hig her state of. 


development but because reliability is inherent in the type 
of motor. Never in the history of the mechanic arts has 
there been such a concentration of technical skill and ability 
as has been applied to the gasoline engine. 

While the gasoline engine is sufficiently reliable for use 
on automobiles and trucks, it remains that a degree of 
reliability reasonably satisfactory for these purposes, and 
even for motor-buses, would be entirely unsatisfactory on a 
street car. An independent vehicle can be held up for a 
few minutes almost anywhere without blocking the traftic, 
but a delay to a street car may hold up a dozen- or more 
other street cars. 

Gasoline and gasoline-electric cars have been used for 
years on branch lines of steam railways. Probably the 
most reliable form of such cars is the gasoline-electric car, 
which has the engine in the front end, where it drives the 
generator, the current being applied to standard electric 
railway motors. While a number of such cars have been 
placed in service, little has been heard of them for several 
years past and the number seems not to be increasing. 

In one case in which I am familiar a car of this kind was 
applied on a line where there was apparently a real place 
for it. It was, however, taken out after a few months of 
operation, the ‘chief reason being the unreliability of the 
gasoline motor and the accessories. The electrical appa- 
ratus gave entire satisfaction, and I believe the car is now 
operating on another line where the traffic is dense and 
reliability is of less importance. 


THE HEiectric Moror Excets 1x Low 
MAINTENANCE Cost 


Assuming now for the sake of argument that the gasoline 
motor can. perform the same service with equal satisfaction 
and reliability as the electric motor, how do the two com- 
pare in cost? As to first cost,. the advantage will lie 
with the gasoline motor on lines where infrequent service 
is maintained, and where the cost of transmission and dis- 
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tribution form a relatively large part of the total cost of 
an electrical installation. It may even be possible, also, 
that a gasoline car would cost less than an electric car; but 
there are no reliable data on which to base estimates. How- 
ever, it is not the first cost with which we are concerned in 
the case of the gasoline motor; it is the cost of maintenance, 
depreciation and power. 


Roap Wire GASOLINE Cars WouLp NEED 
LARGE SHOPS 


The operating cost of automobiles and trucks is very 
high, and the mileage covered is insignificant compared 
with that required of an electric car. Hence, although the 
total cost of maintaining a good automobile or truck may 
seem to be reasonable, when it is not related in terms of 
cost per mile it is very disturbing. The cost of maintain- 
ing the transmission of motor-buses is extremely high, but 
there seems to be no way of avoiding it unless resort is made 
to the electric transmission system which adds considerably 
to the weight and cost of the equipment. It is probable 
that the street car system operated with gasoline motors 
would require at least four times the shop space and facili- 
ties that are needed for operation of a similar number of 
electric cars, and that the cost of maintenance would be 
in proportion. 

Now, as to the repairs. It is to be noted first that the 
electrical equipment on the street car is accessible and 
relatively easy to maintain, while the reverse is true of the 
gasoline motor. It is probable that this condition can 
largely be overcome, but if this is done successfully the 
motor is going to be placed so that it will occupy space 
that ought to be available for passengers. 

The electric motor in street car service is ordinarily 
good for at least twenty years of life; that of the gasoline 
motor is relatively short. It is said that the motor for the 
high-speed airplane is not expected to last longer than 150 
to 200 hours of flight without a complete overhauling. Of 
course this is very arduous service, but the motor operating 
in the best service is scarcely good for more than five years, 
even with the very small mileage which it makes. The 
depreciation of the motor is undoubtedly several times as 
rapid as that of the electric motor. 

Fifteen years experience with motor-buses in London has 
shown the life of the gasoline motor to be about five years. 
The relative depr eciation of gasoline and electric equipment 
is shown by the fact that it is difficult to borrow money 
for a motor-bus company for a period longer than five years, 
while a street car line may borrow money for twenty years. 


GASOLINE Cost Witt Bre «A DETERMINING FAcTOR 


There is one feature of this comparison where it is pos- 
sible to give rather definite estimates, namely, in the cost 
of power. An electric car with modern equipment will use 
from 100 to 150 watt-hours per ton-mile. An 8-ton car will 
thus take about 1 kw.-hr. per car-mile, costing from 1 cent 
to 2 cents, depending on the locality. The gasoline motor 
in the best automobile will average scarcely more than 20 
ton-miles per gallon of gasoline in city service where the 
machine is required to make frequent stops or slowdowns. 
On this basis an 8-ton vehicle would run about 24 miles on 
a gallon of gasoline. 

With gasoline costing 25 cents per gallon the cost of fuel 
will be 10 cents per mile for an 8-ton vehicle as compared 
with 1 cent or 2 cents for the corresponding electric vehicle. 
Even if the mileage per gallon were greatly increased it 
would scarcely be probable that it could reach 30.ton-miles 
per gallon, and even with that the cost of power would be 
about 7 cents per mile, or under the most favorable con- 
ditions three and one-half times as much as the cost of 
electricity. It must be remembered that the electric truck 
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companies are able, due to financial conditions, 
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competes very successfully with the gasoline truck when the 
radius of action is not too great, in spite of the handicap of 
carrying the battery. 

If to the cost of electric power are added interest, and 
depreciation and maintenance cost for a distribution sys- 
tem, it will be found that a line having a car every five 
minutes for eighteen hours per day would average about 
0.8 cent per car-mile. Acar every half-hour would be six 
times as much, or 5 cents per hour, allowing the cost of the 
trolley construction to be $5,000 per mile. 

In the foregoing nothing has been said of the auxiliary 
features that must be considered for a street ear. The 
electric car has, of course, electric lights and heating; the 
air compressor is driven by a small electric motor, and fans 
are frequently installed in the cars operating also from the 
line current. How can these features be supplied when the 
motive power is a gasoline motor? 

To secure electric light which is necessary in these days, a 
storage battery and a generator driven from the engine are 
essential, To secure heat for the car it will probably be 
necessary to have a stove heated either by coal or oil. There 
might in some cases be the possibility of utilizing heat from 
the engine, but in most cases it would be very difficult to 
apply this, about as difficult in fact as to utilize the heat of 
the starting rheostat on the electric car for heating the car. 
It is an uncertain element and can scarcely be considered at 
present. If air-brake service is to be applied to the car, as 
would probably be necessary with cars of larger size, a com- 
pressor, driven either from the large engine by a clutch or 
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by a separate engine, would have to be provided. Thus the 
problem confronting the company which wishes to build 
gasoline-driven street cars to compete with electric cars is a 
large one. 

An important feature which has not thus far been con- 
sidered in connection with gasoline-driven street cars is the 


necessity which exists in many places of providing for 
multiple-unit operation of cars. It would seem to be im- 


practicable to build multiple-unit street cars driven by 
gasoline engines, 

It is probable that the effort of anyone who is undertaking 
to apply the gasoline motor to street cars will result in a 
considerable number of features that will be valuable en- 
tirely apart from the motor itself. If the effort is made it 
is certain that the experience gained with automobiles and 
trucks will be applied with good results to the construction 
of a street car. Possibly this will result in a very great 
improvement in the design of cars. Street railway men 
should welcome any features of this kind and should ntilize 
them to the fullest possible extent. 

Motor-buses are undoubtedly going to be increasingly used 
for handling city traffic, and especially for supplying subur- 
ban places where the traffic is not sufficient to pay for the 
construction of the railways. For such service, as well 
as for a great deal of heavy trucking, the gasoline motor 
will find a profitable field, but when it comes to the opera- 
tion of cars on rails where power can be supplied from a 
trolley wire or third-rail there is no possibility of its com- 
peting with the electric motor. 


The Preparation of 
Data in Connection with Rate Cases 


A Systematic Scheme Is Recommended for Tabulating 
the Accounting and Statistical Data Which Are Desir- 
able in Rate Cases, and Suggested Forms Are Given 


By CLARENCE R. BITTING 


Day & Zimmermann, [ne., Philadelphia 


HE preparation of accounting and statistical data for 

rate cases and their presentation to public service com- 

missions and the public are of unusual importance at 
this time, for practically all public utilities are so burdened 
by mounting costs of materials and labor that they must 
either receive higher rates or forego dividends to which 
the stockholders are entitled on their investment. The 
former is the fair alternative. 

In a number of recent rate cases it has ‘been contended 
that a public utility should take the “tean” years along 
with the “fat” years, and that the stockholders should 
stand part of the increased cost of operation, but a public 
utility has no “ fat” years because as soon as it is earning 
more than a fair return someone brings action before the 
regulating commission to have the rates reduced. Obviously 
when rates are insufficient relief should be accorded to the 
utilities. 

A company which is capitalized 50 per cent bonds and 
50 per cent stock, all of which represents tangible property, 
would on a 7 per cent return earn two and one-third times 
its interest requirements, assuming 6 per cent interest on 
bonds. This would, of course, make a very salable security 
from a banking standpoint, but unfortunately very few 
to finance 
their construction through the sale of stock. Of 234 com- 
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panies tabulated by the writer, only fifty-seven have pre- 
ferred stock. It will, therefore, be seen that practically 
80 per cent of the companies are restricted to the sale of 
bonds for their financial requirements. A series of calcula- 
tions which the writer has prepared establishes conclusively 
that a company receiving a return of 8 per cent can with 
safety finance capital expenditures through the sale of 
bonds, preferred stock and common stock ; at all times pay- 
ing-a dividend of at least 6 per cent on the common stock 
and still retaining a portion of its earnings in surplus to 
meet unforeseen accidents, obsolescence and the superseding 
of property through improvements in the art. 


NUMBERING AND TABULATION OF DATA 


To begin with, a plan of numbering and indexing data 
and exhibits should be adopted. A plan which has been 
operated very successfully is based on the following main 
divisions: 


1. Income statements by years. 11. Non-operating income. 

2. Income statements by months. 12. Fixed charges. 

3. Miscellaneous income statements. 13. Surplus. 

4. Ways and structures, 14, Balance sheets. : 

5. Equipment. 15. Increases in wages and materials. 
6. Power. 16. Comparisons with other companies. 
7. Conducting transportation. 17. Traffic and service statistics. 

8. General and “miscellaneous. 18. Estimates. ; 

9. Taxes. 19. Investment and valuation data. 
10. Depreciation. 


Each main account or classification should be prepared 
on a separate sheet or sheets of the size prescribed by the 


commission before which the case will be heard. In this 
connection it might be well to state that where an exhibit of 
larger size must be presented it should be prepared on a size 
that is a multiple of the regulation size so that it can be 
readily folded to such regulation size. 

An idea may be formed of the subdivisions of the various 
main divisions by quoting from sections of index to exhibits 
filed in a recent rate case. 


INCOME STATEMENTS BY YEARS 


—Chart of earnings by years. 
—Summary of statement by years. 
1—Detail of revenue. 
2—Detail of maintenance—ways and _ structures, 
3—Detail of maintenance—equipment. 
4—Detail of power. 
5—Detail of conducting transportation. 
6—Detail of traffic. 
7—Detail of general and miscellaneous. 
8—Detail of taxes. 
9—Detail of fixed charges. 
10—Detail of non-operating income. 
A 11—Detail of surplus charges. 
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15 —Principal wage increases. 
15 A  —Chart showing periods affected by recent wage increases. 
15 A 1—Chart showing hourly wage for platform employees. 


15 B —Statement showing cost of materials, ways and structures, 
15B 4~—Chart showing range of prices for rail (per ton). 


For the use of a witness, it is well to have a cross-indexed 
copy of the exhibits for ready reference. For instance, 
under “4” should be filed all of the various exhibits dealing 
in any way with maintenance of ways and structures. 

A very satisfactory method of binding consists of the use 
of press boards between each of the main divisions of the 
exhibits and any principal or special exhibits, all to be 
marked with thumb tabs and bound with metal binding 
posts. 

The preparation of accounting data showing the capitali- 
zation and capital expenditures of the company is difficult. 
Practically all of our traction systems are the result of a 
series of reorganizations, purchases, consolidations and 
mergers and in many cases the books of the original com- 
panies have long since been lost or destroyed through 
accident. 

In a valuation the engineer will present the cost to repro- 
duce the property new and also the same figure less depre- 
ciation. His task is relatively easy compared with the task 
of the accountant in ascertaining the capital employed. 
However, I feel that no statement of the cost to reproduce 
the present property of the company should be made until 
a reconciliation has been prepared by the accountant. Of 
course this will not check with the actual figures shown on 
the engineer’s report but will serve as a rough check on his 
report and also as an explanation of the capitalization of the 
company. 

The best method of preparing such data is to make a 
statement showing the cost of the various underlying and 
predecessor companies, also the cost to the organizers of the 
present company. As a rule the engineer’s report or corre- 
spondence showing the estimated value of the property at the 

time it was acquired is available, and this statement should 
be summarized and the difference between such estimated 
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value of the property and cost of property to company — 


should be made and this difference set up as a separate item. 

Securities issued for promotion services and discounts 
on bonds issued at the time of organization should be shown 
as separate items, also the cost of superseded property, if 
available, should be shown. While some opponents of in- 
creased fares hold the view that possibly excessive prices 
were paid for the under!ying companies, a careful reading of 
newspaper files for a few years preceding the date of the 
consolidation will, in most cases, show a growing demand 
on the part of the public for the elimination of the disagree- 
able features of competitive operation of the street railway 
system. - The only method of eliminating these disagreeable 
features was the consolidation of the various lines then 
operating, and no man was compelled to sell his property 
for less than his price. The public demanded consolidation 
and should pay the cost of same. 

The estimated average depreciation for the time the 
property was operated by the present company should also 
be shown as a deduction. This statement should check in 
round figures with the present cost to reproduce the prop- 
erty and wuld be an additional item of proof in establish- 
ing the fair present value of the property devoted to public 
service. 


ForMs AND CifARTS RECOMMENDED 

A series of suggested forms for compiling and presenting 
this information was then exhibited. They included the 
following: 

A form covering the cost to the present operating com- 
pany of the various predecessor and underlying companies, 
together with the cost of additions, betterments and exten- 
sions made by the present company. 

A form reconciling the cost to reproduce the property, as 
shown by engineer’s report or appraisal, and the book value 
of the property. 

A form reconciling the cost to reproduce the property, less 
accrued depreciation, based on the same reports as used in 
the previous form. While this form shows accrued deprecia- 
tion deducted from the cost to reproduce the property, the 
author explained that the statement was presented only 
because a number of regulating commissions use depreciated 
value for a basis of figuring fair return. 

The fourth form was a condensed balance sheet, which 
should be supported by detail schedules for each item. 

A fifth chart, prepared from the condensed balance sheet, 
showed the relation between the value of the physical prop- 
erty and other assets of the company with the capitalization 
and reserves. 

The sixth statement gave operating statistics and the 
seventh, other statistics of interest, such as: growth in 
population, growth of company in miles of track operated, 
passengers carried per thousand of population, etc. 

The author also recommended the use of graphic charts 
of which samples were presented. 


“Why nat use the trotley,as Ida 
I'm always on time” 
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Symposium on the One-Man Safety Car 


Striking Testimonials of Operating Men, Manufacturers and Consulting Engineers on What 
the Frequent Service Oar Has Accomplished and What May Be Expected of It in Reducing 
Costs and Increasing Revenues—The Standardization Feature of the Car also Weighed 


Safety Car Scores a Success in 
Kansas City * 


Asa Jitney Eliminator the Car Takes Second Place Only to 
the Proper Kind of Ordinance—Exceptions to 
Standard Design 


IBYsb 2d. KBALY 


President Kansas City Railways 


NE of the most distinguishing features of the Ameri- 
()= public is its impatience of delay. The average 

person wants a car at a corner at the time he arrives 
there. A wait of a few seconds and he begins to com- 
plain, and nowhere is a minute quite so long as one spent 
on a corner waiting for a street car. We recently had a 
case where the wife of a prominent citizen was transferred 
from a turned back car to another following. The first 
car was put on a wye to wait for the next one, and when 
her husband complained of the incident he emphatically 
stated that his wife had been made to wait on a side track 
in the hot sun twenty minutes. The matter was investi- 
gated and the traffic checks at four different points showed 
that the car for which she waited was two minutes behind 
the one she was on. At the most she actually waited not 
to exceed three minutes. An attempt was made to explain 
to the husband, and he declared the dispatchers were lars 
and that reflection had been cast upon the veracity of his 
wife. If she had said that instead of waiting twenty minutes 
it seemed like twenty minutes, she would have been more 
accurate. This illustrates the attitude of the average person 
when waiting for a car, and if while in that frame of mind, 
a jitney, no matter how overloaded, shows up, the street car 
company loses a fare. If the distance is not too great he 
walks and a short-haul passenger is gone. 

Now it is manifestly impossible to run heavy double- 
truck units using from 34 to 4 kw.-hr. per car-mile in 
charge of two 50 to 60 cents an hour men past this corner 
often enough to please this prospective customer. The 
chances are one car in every five to seven minutes will 
only carry enough passengers in the non-rush period to 
keep the crew from‘ being lonesome. But this does not 
keep our friend from feeling that he should have 
60-cents-a-car-mile service on a 20-cent line. 


Repucep Hpapway Means Business INCREASE 


The safety car solves the problem. Just about the time 
he is getting to the jitney or the walking frame of mind 
the safety picks him up, the company gets the fare, and 
the passenger is pleased. Unquestionably, reduced head- 
way means a business increase, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the line and the traffic. Naturally 
the largest revenue increases reported are from smaller 
cities where riding is often a matter of convenience and 
not of necessity. On lines where the bulk of the traffic 
must ride, this increase will not be so marked except where 
jitney competition is encountered. And the jitney thrives 
upon long headways and infrequent service. As a jitney 
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eliminator the safety car is second only to the proper kind 
of ordinance and sympathetic police regulation. 

However, as a net revenue producer combining both the 
increase in gross and the decrease in expense, the safety 
car holds out inducements that no management today 
ean afford to overlook. Any piece of equipment that will 
pay for itself in three years is a good buy, and a net revenue 
increase of from $1,700 to $2,000 per car per year can 
overcome a host of objections. 

I am not one of those whose enthusiasm leads them to 
believe that the little car can be used wherever there are 
tracks. Like everything else, it has its limitations. Ona 
line where a minute headway with the large units cannot 
handle the business, the safeties will not fit. We have one 
line in Kansas City which runs from 60 to 6% cents per 
car-mile. During the day it has practically no peak except 
for about twenty minutes in the afternoon. Using the 
safeties there would be about as wise as trying to pour a 
quart into a pint measure. On lines where the large unit 
headway is more than four minutes with receipts under 
30 cents per car-mile, they can be used. 

Their only limitations are traffic density and not operat- 
ing. As far as the latter is concerned they can be run 
wherever there are tracks and power. We put them through 
the congested district in Kansas City over eight blocks where 
the headway is thirty seconds, and they maintain schedules 
like any other car. The Sunset Hill line, like all lines in 
Kansas City, has heavy grades, and an average speed of 
11.27 m. p. h. is obtained over the larger part of the route. 
As a matter of fact, there is nothing new in the idea of one- 
man operation. We have never had anything else. The 
limitations of the safety car are not due to its method of 
operation but to the square feet of floor space passing a 
given point as compared to the number of people boarding 
the car at that point. 


NINEty-FIiveE Sarety Cars In Kansas City 


We have given the safety car a fairly good test in Kansas 
City and the results of five months operation justified an 
order for sixty-five which will give us ninety-five in all. 

We received twenty-five in April intended for a number 
of outlying lines in different parts of the city. However, 
there had been so much discussion as to the advisability of 
their use on a typical city line running through the con- 
gested district in conjunction with the large units, that we 
decided to give safety car operation a thorough trial under 
such conditions and see where the bugs in them were. 

The Sunset Hill line is 7 miles long. It runs for twelve 
blocks through the exclusive residence district, then for 
seventeen through a thickly built-up residence district of 
the better class, then for fifteen through semi-residence and 
business, and for twelve through the congested retail district 
of Kansas City. We had been running a four-minute head- 
way during the afternoon rush and eight minutes during 
the non-rush. 

Here are the results of five months safety car operation on 
this line: 

First, to the public: 

A maximum of twenty-five cars at present as against 
twenty; an afternoon rush headway of two and a half 
minutes as against four minutes; a non-rush headway of 
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six minutes as against eight, a 32 per cent increase in car- 
miles; a 51 per cent increase in car-hours. According to 
the statement of one man who formerly was a chronic kicker, 
it now looked during the evening rush hour as if there was 
a car in sight out his way all the time. A maximum crowd- 
ing limit is set; when fifty passengers are on the car a “ car 
full” sign is displayed and no more taken on. © 

Second, to the company : 

An increase of $4,119 in gross revenue over the increase 
for the same period on the entire system; a saving for the 
five months period in power and wages alone of $12,916, or 
a total increase in net revenue directly due to the safety 
car of $17,035 for five months, or at the rate of $40,884 per 
year. The average cars on this line are less than twenty per 
day, making a net annual revenue gain of $2,000 per car. 
This is conservative as it does not take into account the 
decrease in car maintenance expense and includes all the 
car-house expense due to disabled cars, pull-ins, instruc- 
tion, etc. Furthermore, there are very few jitneys on the 
line served by the safety cars. 

Prior to the introduction of the safety car on this line 
the average number of stops per mile was seven, the average 
time per stop 7.7 seconds, the average number of passengers 
twenty-one. Safety-car operation gives the following re- 
sults: Average schedule speed, excluding layover, 9.87 
m.p.h.; average schedule speed, including layover, 8.97 
m. p. h.; average equivalent stops per mile, 6.82; average 
duration per stop, 8.4 seconds; kilowatt-hour consumption 
per car-mile, 1.325; average passengers, 14.8. 

In the congested district the average schedule speed is 
6.29 m.p.h. The average equivalent stops per mile, 11.9; 
the average duration of actual stops, 10.02 seconds. 

Congested district loading is facilitated by the use of 
street collectors. This, however, is no added expense, as we 
have always used them in the downtown district during the 
rush hour, loading the front end of double-truck units. 

During the five months operation in Kansas City on this 

line there has been no reduction in vehicle accidents over 
previous operation. However, there have been no accidents 
which could be traceable directly to the safety cars. On 
the contrary, certain classes of accidents have been entirely 
eliminated by reason of the safety devices. For example, 
of the 1,900,000 passengers carried in the period, there has 
been but one step accident and that was caused by passenger 
attempting to board the car and slipping off a slippery step. 
In other words, such accidents as we have had would have 
occurred with the double-truck unit. 
. As I stated before, I do not believe, with some of the 
safety-car enthusiasts, that it can be used in large cities on 
all lines. I am sure, however, that within its traffic limita- 
tions, disregarding any increase in passenger business, the 
increased service and decreased expense it makes possible 
justify its adoption in any city. On those lines where it is 
applicable I also believe it is the only method of providing 
the frequency of service our public demands within the 
limits of our present. revenues, 


Some CHANGES Mapp IN EQUIPMENT 


So much for the service and revenue , characteristics. 
Now a word as to the type of equipment. When our com- 
pany purchased the first order of cars, we desired to make 
certain changes but were emphatically told by the car com- 
panies that any change would tend to mitigate against the 
success of the car. The plan, in short, was to provide a 
standard car. Because of its being a standard car it could be 
manufactured in large lots and the cost of both material 
and of the construction thereby appreciably lessened. So 
we put aside our personal wishes in the matter in order to 
help to this new panacea—the “standard car.” Yet the 
cars had hardly been placed in operation in Kansas City 
before the builders were seeking to sell us a different type 


_herent weaknesses in the design as originally arranged. 


-been substituted for cast chilled iron, in order to eliminate 


of truck. Shortly afterwards we bought five additional 
cars and these and the sixty-five lately purchased are no 
longer the so-called “ standard car,” but the type of car we 
think best suited to our traveling public. 

After all, the “ safety car ” is an operating idea, and this 
idea we feel can be expressed in different forms. I do not 
mean to convey the thought that the car should be rede- 
signed. Such is not the case. We do feel, however, that 
from an engineering standpoint the underframing of the 
original safety car was exceedingly weak ; the coupling con- 
nection was poor; the arrangement of the underframing 
members not of the best and, in a desire to reduce weight, 
weakened beyond the point of safety. The notion of reduc- 
ing weight is commendable and these matters are more or 
less comparative. In fact, the radical innovation with 
respect to the reduction of weight in a safety car and as 
carried out, not only in the design of the underframing 
but-in thé entire design of the car, is one of the most com- 
mendable features of it. Yet the larger street mileage of 
this country is built on track centers to provide for an 
8-ft. 8-in. to 9-ft. car. The standard safety car was origi- 
nally designed for Stone & Webster’s lines in Texas where 
the centers are narrow. As a result, these cars are but 
8 ft. in width and with the consequent very narrow aisle. 

They were built for Southern climates and the standard 
safety car comes along therefore without interior side or 
headlining. The standard safety car had eight heaters, yet 
the builders are now recommending twelve. I think a 
sufficient number of these points have been stated to de- 
velop the reasons why the original safety car, as such, was 
unsatisfactory to us, and why in our future orders we have 
made changes in order to remedy what we considered in- 


Many of these changes are predicated upon the notion that 
the car presents too radical a departure from the established 
order of things to expect the public to take to it. In other 
words, if a man is accustomed to riding in a Pierce-Arrow, 
you must not reasonably expect him to pay the same fare for 
riding in a Ford without a complaint. You ought to start 
with an intermediate priced car, although it has perhaps 
truly been stated that the difference in price between a high- 
priced car and the cheap car is largely in the number of 
accessories on the former. So, in the cars lately purchased 
by the company, we have changed the original design as 
follows, holding to the original width and length: 

About 500 to 600 lb. additional has been placed in the 
underframing and the members somewhat rearranged. The 
coupling arrangement has been changed so that the coupler 
is concealed, A 5-in. channel has been used at either end of 
the car for the bumper instead of the original 3-in. channel 
and the bumpers have been covered by a thin sheet of steel, 
in order to prevent boys from riding on the rear of the cars, 
the former exposed bumper providing a most convenient’ 
foothold for such class of passengers. 

The interior of the car has been equipped with both side 
and headlining. The number of heaters have been in-- 
creased, including one front cab heater. Steel wheels have 


the large number of flat wheels which shortly developed in 
the operation of these cars. We found the step heights 
objectionable, and by lowering one member at the front end 
of the car have succeeded in getting a 2-in. ramp and reduc- 
ing each of the step heights 1 in. The car, in our opinion, 
was excessively noisy, therefore rubber pads have been pro- 
vided where the body rests on the cantilever springs. 

Now as to the seating arrangement. I know that many 
will take issue with me, but our observation in the five 
months operation in Kansas City convinces me that the 
public will not walk back through a long, narrow aisle. In 
fact, the idea of the original seating arrangement with a 


long narrow aisle is directly counter to developments in = 
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seating design in street cars for the last ten years, the 
advantages of the loading well being completely pushed 
aside. It may be that the traveling public in Kansas City 
is peculiar in that respect, but the cars purchased by us were 
to provide service for people who have that characteristic, 
and we feel it is easier to fit the car to the public than to 
expect the public to accommodate themselves to a certain 
design of car. We have, therefore, removed the first two 
cross-seats on each side and placed longitudinal seats 
instead. This provides a loading well and does away with 
the objectionable congestion about the front door which 
these cars developed during the rush-hour period. Experi- 
ence with both designs has proved the one with the loading 
well to be superior. 

The motorman’s curtain arrangement is a source of 
annoyance and excessive maintenance on the car originally 
designed, there being three curtains, one of which was con- 
tinually out of order and generally found stored in one 
corner of the car. We have changed the rail somewhat in 
the front of the car to permit two curtains being used and 
also to furnish the motorman more complete protection 
against intruding passengers. 

We have also taken the various switches, fuses, ete., which 
litter up the front of the car and put them in one cabinet 


RESULTS OF SAFETY CAR OPERATION, SUNSET HILL LINE 
May to SrepreMpBer, INCLUSIVE 


Receipts 

1918 1919 
Pita re et ninco tarinstcte Stina ches lie necicin ta vicisiees Tees ee sacs $87,645 $93,412 
IGE NASER MOCTIN Mite ria aicle/sie"claa vivis'c oielaeiy ls,e% 0 0 ose g.0se citine 26.25 21.11 
Reem ECTS Os eee Tab ove ao, cinisieruicle e's civic s\sic'divln)sis's vee cecsneves $2.623 $1.846 

Direct Expenses, Wages and Power 
PCr MINIRE SCTE tare ici Gira. aires cjaserediccd sie se's eer sceneces 18.31 7.14 
ee Sa ee Se ot eee en - $1.33 $1.63 
Operating Data 

REAM HI Sel oa, c\nininiocese a'esjala sis'S's 6 0 ov o,+ seg eiee 833,852 441,443 
Sar OUIV  NePRMT EE: AiG c Seth ae cele CoC cle Sat esac ss cc cvececsneeen 33,408 50,601 
Per car-mile, cents ... 8.68 5.55 
Per car-hour, cents 86.8 48.4 


3.86 kw. 1.325 kw. 


Per car-mile, kilowatt-hour ..... STNG TOR Ss 8 isis \ovaTorera ale ostiayers 
38.6 kw. 11.57 kw. 


PE PCRT OOP MMOWAGLHHOUE! crncoisc sceemesizsiessscccaseevene 


UGH Earn TA CREECH afelbinigicieisislainicicic'c.siere «bie «.0'0.00.0/0 s:ise.aie'eine 12.94 13.97 
Pe PMCUSOUL MTG ee ahr a cil oi vcieicithisie sete sis-s/ceccccceceveses $1.292 $1,224 
NUECES eet rs niete/s siealerassiaidioisiacleipielsiy ce exe's .0.0 alse ose esiele $44,485 $31,519 
SUA i aL GASS Marcle citra) Cider blew aleisialeleiase, so SivibisiSie'e © <i oielsle nie 0 c0\0 ovis $12,916 
PIVRCCHIMPHOKENSE AVS TODS) oc vc sc crc ve treseccscedncccsececcertasee 2.02 per cent 
RIMM ER UEINCROARC Sale ca cale fioih od We oUeluie ais ss celevicieeenececsonee ase 6.72 per cent 


Sunset Hill increase over system increase ..........++. 
Total increase in net revenue due to safety cars .... en 
Moma yearly ancredse, AG THELYALS OF Voce ce cc ce eecdccccveccccseeccyns 


NSTC ete ea cle oercieiataiale's oia/craleivivieiaicte cisvelac vccje vee osccetceuvecetinevewe 
PHGPOAGE WM AGAT-MUES, PEF CONG. «oo cs wis clcleice ccccccvvecceccteccscesac ese 
MMCTESSE I CAT-hOUTS, PET CONE occ ereccccervccccccaccvcccnccsnvcccesieves 
MMCHEABE IM. TUSH-HOUL CATE ioc coe cece te eee eee cet cece secs erccrcesceosene 


Decrease in rush-hour headway, from four to two and one-half minutes 
Decrease in non-rush headway, from eight to six minutes 


on the floor conveniently near the motorman’s left foot 
against the inner side of the car. We have likewise provided 
a small box in which the motorman can keep his trip sheets, 
collected transfers and report blanks, etc., and have also 
placed a small wooden tray in front of the motorman for his 
punch and watch. The builder, at our request, has pro- 
vided sanitary molding throughout the car and has so 
arranged the corners where the side plates join the floor 
as to permit the car to be more readily cleaned and eliminate 
dust pockets. We have arranged for the side sash to lap at 
the upper part of the lower sash in order to make the car 
more waterproof and also changed the back center seat 
underneath the rear window so it becomes a folding seat, 
this due to the difficulty in replacing a trolley with a fixed 
seat, our experience being that a motorman replacing a 
trolley generally jumped on a seat and as a result in a short 
time a large number of them were broken. 
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Now as to the seats. Against the advice of the car 
builders we have decided to put in cushion seats. In our 
opinion, the car as originally furnished is entirely too cheap. 
In an endeayor to provide a cheap unit it has been actu- 
ally skinned to the point where it was really difficult to 
get the public to patronize it. It was too radical a depar- 
ture, and no point illustrated this feature more than the 
seats themselves, which were fragile, uncomfortable and 
differed radically from the seats which our public has 
been accustomed to even in our older obsolete cars. As a 
result, in the cars just delivered and now under order, we 
have decided to install cushion seats. Theoretically they 
may not be one bit more comfortable than the slat seat 
but the public to whom we are catering in Kansas City 
are accustomed to and desire a cushioned seat, and we deem 
it our business to furnish them with what they wish. We 
are certain that the added cost of these seats is more than 
offset by the good-will which will result from their usage 
and from the additional favorable opinion which the safety 
car will meet. Of course, our experience has been slight, 
the cars have only been operated five months, but the ex- 
planation given here is our best opinion, and really, when 
analyzed, the changes do not affect the car greatly. In 
fact, with all the improvements and changes above men- 
tioned, the car will weigh slightly under 16,000 lb. 

The weight of these cars has been overemphasized. We 
have now builders and master mechanics seriously dis- 
cussing the advisability of a 16,000 lb. or 17,000 lb. car 
and analyzing the relative benefits and cost of both, whereas 
up to this time we have operated cars weighing as high as 
57,000 Ib. seating thirty-five passengers, which did not seem 
to worry either the car builder or the master mechanic. 
For a road which has several hundred cars weighing more 
than 50,000 lb., it really seems a waste of time to discuss 
whether or not the safety car should weigh 16,000 or 
17,000 lb. As a matter of fact, three fat passengers taking 
the place of three lean ones would make just as much 
difference in weight as the additional weight consequent 
upon the slight changes we have made would place on the 


car. 


General Observations on 


Birney Cars” 


The Resuits of a Recent Trip to Inspect Safety Car 
Operation Are Given—Conclusion Reached that 
the Car Is Well Adapted to Operation 
in Large Cities 


By J. C. THIRLWALL 
Railway and Traction Department General Electric Company 


T HAS BEEN my privilege during the past six months 

to have made a trip on which I was enabled to study 

and secure first-hand information on the operation of 
Birney safety cars in some twenty cities scattered over 
the country from Bridgeport and Richmond in the Kast 
to Pomona and Seattle in the West. The impressions 
obtained are based on talks with officials of the various prop- 
erties, with the men operating the cars and with passengers 
riding them; and in all the installations visited, with one 
exception, the verdict was unanimous, that this new form 
of transportation is a complete success and equally popular 
with the riding public, with the trainmen, and with the 
management. In the cities I visited there are in operation 
today approximately 400 standard safety cars and about 
fifty one-man cars of other types. The cities visited range 
in size from 15,000 to 30,000 as in the case of Pomona, 
Riverside and Redlands, Cal., up to the very largest in 


* Abstract of paper read before the Transportation and Traffic Association, 
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which safety cars have yet been used, including Portland, 
Seattle and Brooklyn. Various methods of applying safety 
cars were observed from straight car for car replacement 
through varying degrees of improved service up to one 
instance where the number of cars was more than doubled. 
The notes that I am presenting today are simply a brief 
summary of the results obtained. 

The Pacific Electric Company in California has thirty- 
five cars distributed among the smaller towns through 
which their interurban lines operate, namely, Stockton, San 
José, Fresno, Pomona, Redlands and Riverside, with popu- 
lations ranging from 15,000 to 30,000. They have used 
the Birney cars to replace older single-truck types without 
any change in frequency or schedule speed. Since all of 
the lines on which this has been done were lines of extremely 
light traffic, they have met with no difficulties and have 
secured a saving of more than $2,500 per car per year on 
platform expenses alone, with probably a slight additional 
saving in power and maintenance. The public has secured 
a more comfortable vehicle, and without any change in 
speed or frequency, passenger receipts showed a slight but 
satisfactory increase after the safety car went into service. 

In Fort Worth where they have forty Birney safety 
cars, nine lines are equipped and on six of these the installa- 
tion was on a car for car basis, these being routes where 
single-truck cars had previously been used and where the 
traffic was extremely light at the time the installation was 
made, although at the present time the riding is fairly 
heavy on all of them. On two of these lines, however, the 
speed was materially increased with the Birney car and 
headways thereby reduced. On the remaining three lines, 


the number of cars was increased and the running time .- 


materially shortened; the net result on the nine lines has 
been an increase of about 30 per cent in the mileage oper- 
ated today as compared with what was given before the 
Birney cars went into service. The population has been 
increasing so rapidly during the past three years that it is 
difficult to estimate the effect of the improved service on 
earnings, but on these lines with 30 per cent more mileage 
they are taking in 70 per cent more money this year than 
they were two years ago. Each safety car is handling 
considerably heavier traffic than did the cars they replaced, 
and in spite of their heavier traffic, they are making con- 
siderably faster schedule speeds. For instance, on one line 
where the earnings have risen from 20 cents per car-mile 
to 27 cents per car-mile the present schedule speed is 
10.2 m. p. h. where it was formerly 8.5 m. p. h. On another 
line where the earnings have risen from 19.4 cents to 24 
cents per car-mile the speed is 10 m. p. h. where formerly 
the schedule speed was 8.4m. p.h. On a third-line, where 
the earnings have risen from 21 to 28 cents, the speed was 
increased from 6.9 to 10 m. p. h. They are handling this 
greatly increased traffic at a very materially reduced operat- 
ing cost on the.main items of power, maintenance, plat- 
form wages, depreciation and expense. They estimate that 
the life of their rails on these lines will be extended fully 
50 per cent, and their judgment is based on three years 
of operation. The original lot of cars that went into ser- 


vice in this city in November, 1916, have stood up excel- 


lently, and their maintenance has been considerably lower 
than that of the cars they displaced. 

In Austin, Tex., a city of about 35,000, seven safety cars 
took the place of a like number of older single-truck types, 
and they estimate that their savings in wages, power and 
maintenance amounts to about $2,500 per car annually. 
No heavy traffic conditions were encountered here, and no 
difficulties in operation have been experienced. 

In Portland, Ore., where they have twenty-five safety 
cars, an attempt was made to replace large cars on lines of 
heavy traffic on a car for car basis. The results were not 
encouraging. Schedules were slowed down, the union plat- 


form men objected to the new form of operation and to such 
a degree that it was frequently impossible to crew up the 
entire number of cars required daily. Even under these 
circumstances the company’s records indicated savings of 
approximately $2,000 per car annually, but it was pretty 
evident that additional cars would have to be operated on 
shorter headways to prevent criticism on the part of the 
public and of the employees. 

The Birney car is inherently so much faster than the 
older single-truck type that it can usually make a con- 
siderably faster schedule with a single operator than the old 
car with two men, but where double-truck cars are replaced 
on lines where riding is really heavy there is less difference 
in the accelerating and braking rates in favor of the Birney 
car, and greater delays result from one-man handling of 
passengers. The net result, unless additional cars are 
put on the lines, thereby reducing the number of passengers 
handled per car trip, is to slow down schedules, to which 
the public seriously objects. 

In all the other cities which I visited the Birney cars 
have been used for the most part to improve service, more 


cars being used than formerly, and in some cases higher _ 


schedule speeds being operated. For instance, in Houston, 
on the first line equipped seventeen Birney cars took the 
place of ten double-truck cars, the running time was short- 
ened and the mileage increased about 80 per cent. They 
have there thirty-one standard safety cars and fourteen 
older cars with safety features which are being operated 
with one man. Of these fifty-five cars forty-eight are 
regularly operated. On the entire seven lines equipped 
they formerly operated 160,000 miles per month. With the 
safety cars this has been raised to approximately 200,000 
miles per month, an increase of 25 per cent. The results 


- from this improved service have been very gratifying for 


they have made possible this increase in mileage while still 
showing a considerable decrease in operating expenses, and 
the receipts on the lines concerned have risen nearly in 
proportion to the improvement in service. 

In Beaumont, where twenty-four safety cars are being 
used, they now operate thirty-five cars where in July 1918, 
they were operating only twenty-two. Three out of four 
lines are now using one-man cars, and the entire system 
shows an increase in mileage of 50 per cent as a result of 
safety car operation. The result has been that in spite of 
an increased fare, which was secured largely through the 
promise of improved service with safety cars, they are 
carrying more people today than they did last year, and 
with only a very slight increase in total operating expenses. 

In Terre Haute, a city of 75,000 population, where 
Birney cars have been operating for a year, five lines were 
equipped with twenty-six cars. Although single-truck cars 
of no greater capacity than the safety cars were displaced, 
additional cars were put onto each line and schedule speeds 
increased, giving the public about 30 per cent more service. 
Here again, the increased receipts amply justified the cost 
of the improved service, although total costs of operation 
were reduced. The entire installation enabled the com- 
pany to change from a thirty-car system to a forty-two car 
system and has been so entirely successful that arrange- 
ments have recently been made to equip every line in the 
city with safety cars. This, I believe, will be the first city 
of such size to be entirely equipped. 

In Dallas they have twelve safety cars which were used 
to improve service about 50 per cent on the one line they 
have equipped. The increased receipts resulting from this 
installation amply justifies the improvement in service 
while the cost of operating the line was somewhat reduced. 

In El Paso, where they operate twenty standard cars and 
five old single-truck converted safety cars, they have 
equipped seven lines for all-day operation, increasing the 
service 30 per cent through the day and 50 per cent during 
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rush hours. In general, their receipts have increased 
almost proportionally to the increased mileage, while their 
operating accounts are materially lower. All cars in 
El Paso are equipped with meters, and the average con- 
sumption of the Birney cars on level track is 0.92 kw.-hr. 
per car-mile. Their average on all lines including some 
with extremely heavy grades is 1.03 kw.-hr. per car-mile. 
The average consumption for their 20,000-lb. single-truck 
ear is 1.45 and for their 39,000-lb. double-truck cars 
2.5 kw.-hr. per car-mile. 

In Tacoma, Wash., with a population of 120,000, they are 
operating sixty-one standard safety cars. In this instance, 
radically increased service was given when applying the 
new cars, but data as to increased earnings resulting there- 
from are not available because traffic on the entire system 
was growing so rapidly, due to increased population and 
war industries. An interesting comment was made, how- 
ever, that during the shipbuilding rush last year they regu- 
larly handled eighty to eighty-five people in their Birney 
cars without any damage to the bodies, trucks or equipment, 
but because of these heavy loads and some very severe gradi- 
ents they found it necessary to raise the braking pressure on 
the cars to 120 per cent of their light weight. They say that 
this has caused no trouble with flat wheels, the empty car 
being too light to cause wheels to flatten when they slide. 
The comment is that they have been able to meet with 
these cars tremendous increases in traffic at a very mate- 
tially lower operating cost than would have been the case 
with older types. 

Seattle, a city of 400,000 people, has sixty standard 
safety cars on which the comments are much the same as 
in Tacoma. The cars here operate on some lines through 
the most congested traffic in Seattle where rush-hour head- 
ways on the downtown portion are about thirty seconds. 
They have experienced no difficulties in maintaining sched- 
ules equal to those of their larger two-man cars. 

In Bridgeport, a factory city of about 180,000 popula- 
tion, the initial installation of nine Birney cars replaced 
four double-truck cars. This is the most striking example 
of improved service that I know of. Under the circum- 
stances, operating costs were somewhat increased, although 
the cost of power was reduced (since nine Birney cars weigh 
less than four double-truck cars), but the increased re- 
ceipts resulting from this installation and which could be 
attributed to nothing else but the improved service, have 
been sufficient to pay a more liberal return on the cost of 
the cars than has been obtained in most installations where 
the cars were applied on a straight replacement basis. 

In Brooklyn, in their initial installation of twelve cars, 
they doubled their all-day service on two lines and mate- 
rially increased their rush-hour service, giving about 90 
per cent more mileage. Here too, there was an increase in 
operating expense since the new cars were simply added to 
their existing service, but the increased receipts resulting 
therefrom convinced the company that there was a wide 
field for their efficient use in Brooklyn and led to their 
recent purchase of 200 cars. 

In Trenton, N. J., where they now operate twenty safety 
cars they were applied on a ratio of three new cars in place 
of two old cars, which gives 50 per cent more service to the 
public. The increased riding resulting therefrom has more 
than justified this action, although on the original instal- 
lation there was no question but that car for car replace- 
ment could have been made without any operating 


_ difficulties. 


In Richmond, where twenty of these cars are in oper- 
ation, the public gets about 40 per cent more service, the 
company has reduced its cost of operation, and the public 
sentiment, as reflected both by letters of commendation 

and by increased riding, has been extremely favorable. 


In general, my trip convinced me more thoroughly than 
ever before that the real field of the safety car is not on 
lines of extremely light traffic and earnings, but on all-day 
runs of the majority of lines in most of the larger cities; 
that the best results in every city of any considerable size 
will be obtained by using the cars to stimulate riding and 
to increase gross revenues by better service; that to the 
public better service means shorter headways more than 
anything else, although greater comfort, higher schedule 
speeds and increased number of seats are all important 
factors. It has been demonstrated beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the Birney car, properly applied, can handle a 
considerable part of the service in any sized city; that they 
can operate successfully on extremely short headways and 
under the most congested conditions of vehicular traffic, 
and that they can make schedules at least as rapid as the 
cars they displace and very frequently schedules much 
faster. I am convinced that there is no city in the United 
States in which a considerable part of their all-day runs 
could not be handled more efficiently and more economically 
with the Birney car than with any other type now in exis- 
tence. Its general design is entirely satisfactory. Some 
minor modifications in structure may be desirable, but the 
Birney safety car as a standard is no longer an experiment. 
It has established itself indubitably as a complete and 
absolute success. 


Service and Jitney Competition*® 


The Birney Car Was Designed to Compete with the 

Jitney—How the Automobile Effected a Change 

in Car Design 
By G. H. Ciirrorp 
Vice-President Northern Texas Traction Company 

ITNEY operation was responsible for the design of 

the modern one-man car, the thought being at the time 

that we should furnish to the public a service emhody- 
ing the attractive features of the jitney. Everyone familiar 
with jitney operation will agree that in addition to the 
novelty of riding in an automobile for a nickel, the service 
was attractive because of its superiority in frequency and 
speed. The one-man car was designed so that its cost of 
operation would permit frequency of service; its seating 
capacity, weight and equipment were designed for better 
average speed and safety. 

Students of transportation will agree that the public of 
today is interested only in service, and that the two impor- 
tant elements in service are: “ Giving them a car when 
they want it” and “Getting them to their destination as 
quickly as possible.” This is what the jitney was able to 
do and what is being successfully done with the modern 
one-man car. 

That jitney operation was economically unsound and 
impossible as a means of furnishing complete transporta- 
tion service, everyone now agrees, but it is equally true that 
the jitney when permitted to operate on short hauls in 
profitable territory will furnish a service of such frequency 
and speed that the operation of one-man cars will not 
prevent them from hauling quite a percentage of the traffic. 
Operating under such conditions the jitney is not, in a 
real sense, a competitor of the street railway, and can only 
be stopped by prohibitive legislation, which has been 
enacted in most parts of the country. Therefore, I would 
not take the position that any service which might be inau- 
gurated with one-man cars would eliminate jitney compe- 
tition, but the one-man car will, to a great extent, provide 
all the attractive features of jitney service and in addition 
economically furnish the entire transportation needs of the 
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public to the extent that when jitneys are eliminated the 
public is adequately cared for and is well satisfied. 


Street Car Fastest BerorE AUTOMOBILE 

Before the advent of the automobile the street car was the 
fastest vehicle on the street. The question of speed being at 
that time satisfactory to the public, their thoughts ran more 
to the design and riding qualities of a street car approach- 
ing the Pullman car. Street railway managements wanting 
to meet the desires of the public built heavier cars of greater 
seating capacity with which car-mile earnings were in- 
creased. The cost of operating cars of such weight and seat- 
ing capacity made infrequent schedules necessary. Time 
was not then considered as valuable as today, and people 
were content to learn the schedule of the line and watch 
the clock for the hour of their departure. If perchance 
they missed their connection or the car was late, there were 
no friendly automobiles to speed their departure and their 
nickel found its way to the street railway office. The auto- 
mobile has now made the street car almost the slowest con- 
veyance on the street and has taught our riding public the 
possibilities of time saving, which can only be accomplished 
with frequent and rapid service. 

The low cost of operating the Birney one-man car makes 
it possible to satisfy the restless public of today, which, if 
not given a frequent and rapid service, will demand jitney 
operation or use the friendly automobile on many occasions. 
The modern one-man car is a most radical departure in 
urban transportation, and like every innovation it was 
difficult for operating managements to agree to give it a 
trial, and whenever a tribute is paid to the designer of the 
car no less credit should be given to his untiring energy 
and efforts in the education of operating managements to 
the idea and in gaining the co-operation of the manu- 
facturers, who have at a great expense stood behind their 
equipment and made possible the great success which the 
car has attained. 

The car has passed the experimental state. The public is 
enthusiastic about its operation where “ improved service” 
has been the slogan in its introduction, and as the people 
from various sections of the country learn of the advantages 
of this operation, they will demand it and insist upon it in 
spite of all that can be said by those who for various reasons 
may not take kindly to the idea, and certainly the street 
railways will find it to their advantage from the many view- 
points outlined in the committee report. 


Standardization of Birney 
Safety Car” 


Quantity Production Made Possible Through Standardiza- 
tion Will Decrease Cost—Establishment of a Clearing 
House for Proposed Improvements Is Suggested 
By GARDNER WELLS 

; Consulting Engineer, New York 

HE Birney safety car is bringing about astonishing 

: results in increased receipts and decreased expenses. 

It is believed that still better results can be obtained 

through maintaining a fixed policy with regard to stand- 

ardization. In this consideration there are three principal 

factors, namely: financing of equipment, quantity produc- 

tion and the maintenance of some sort of a bureau or 

clearing house to carry out the policy with regard to 
standardization. 

When street railway companies were making money, or 
thought they were, the financing of equipment was usually 
an easy matter, and for the most part each company had its 
own type of car. Freakish fashions seemed to rule in many 
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cases, and as usual this was expensive. 
prided itself on being better than its neighbor, which was 
all very commendable as long as money was being made 
and the public did not-object, but was not in the interest 
of economy. Street railways are now seeking in every 
way they can to retrench, and many of them are turning 
to the standard car as one means of relief. 

The difficulty of obtaining money to finance the car is, 
of course, the first obstruction that is met with. The fact 
that a car is standard, however, appeals to the banker. It is 
good collateral in cases where cars are purchased through 
trust certificates. If a company becomes so insolvent, how- 
ever, that due payments cannot be made, these cars may be 
resold by the banking concern owning them, and if the 
standardization plan is adhered to, they would be accept- 
able almost anywhere. In other words, ey would be a 
kind of negotiable instrument. 

There have recently been two or three instances where 
for temporary political reasons safety cars could not be 
used in the’ localities for which they were intended. They 
were consequently shipped to other parts and were put 
into immediate commission without alterations. Who 
knows but that the safety car may take the place of the 
dollar as a medium of exchange. It has most of the 
qualities that metallic money has, in that it is small, light, 
durable and may be easily transported and stored. 

With regard to quantity production, we can do no more 
than generalize just at present. But that was about all that 
could be said in connection with the operating results that 
it was thought would be obtained before safety cars were put 
in service. The writer knows of a case whereby substitut- 
ing safety cars for double-truck cars on one line of a com- 
pany on a two-for-one basis, the receipts were more than 
doubled after a few weeks time. During the same period 
the receipts on the remaining lines in the locality in which 
the cars were operating remained practically stationary. 
The safety car expenses per car-mile were, of course, mate- 
rially reduced. Predictions had been made in the above 
case that the increase in earnings would be only about 
50 per cent instead of the 100 per cent actually obtained. 

In the case of quantity production it would not be pos- 
sible to predict just at the present time exactly what say- 
ings can be made. It is believed, however, if the matter is 
taken hold of in a united way, that a material good can 
be accomplished, because if large quantities of articles of 
practically the same type can be manufactured cheaper 
than the same quantity with constantly varying types. 
The same holds true in connection with repair parts. 

Someone has called the Birney safety car the Mazda lamp 
of the railway industry. The standard of the Mazda lamp 
is sometimes changed for the better. No one would think, 
however, of asking for a special Mazda lamp to fit “ local 
conditions.” 


Undoubtedly improvements will be made from time to 


time in connection with the Birney car. But in the process 
of evolution the great danger will be that “ sports ” will be 
produced that will hinder rather than help this process. 
Motor equipment, wiring and all parts should remain 
standard. Even painting, it seems to me, should be 
standardized. The standardization of four motor cars 
which was started by the War Board should be carried 
out. It is believed, therefore, that some central body or 
clearing house should be established to keep the process 
of evolution in proper line. 

In connection with the whole subject, as outlined above, 
a canvass of many of the principal operating companies 
was made recently in behalf of one or two companies inter- 
ested in the matter, in order to get a general opinion in 
connection with the same. With one or two exceptions rela- 
tive to minor details, the ideas have been favorably met with 
and in most instances heartily indorsed. 


Each company — 
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Accounting Measures to 
Meet Business Depression in the Industry 


Affluence and Business Depression Occur in More or Less Regular Cycles—Rates Should Be Suffi- 
ciently High to Permit of an Accumulation of Reserves in Good Years to Offset Losses During 
Periods of Depression—Correct Accounting Practice Is a Real Factor in Lasting Prosperity 


By EARL A. SALIERS 


Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


pressing upon them for solution, and more should not 

be added unnecessarily. The increased price of all 
that enters into cost of service is probably permanent. Price 
levels are higher because money is more abundant. Those 
who have been unable correspondingly to increase revenues 
are seriously handicapped. We may feel that present evils 
are sufficient and that to look into the future is courting 
trouble. But it is always best to plan a lasting success and 
doing so requires sound business foresight. 


LECTRIC RAILWAY men have numerous problems 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM IN Business AFFAIRS 


The events of the future are at best uncertain, but not 
altogether so. Economic events follow each other in a kind 
of rhythm. Periods of prosperity are followed by periods 
of depression. During the past 150 years these manifesta- 
tions have seemed to obey a kind of law comparable to the 
swing of a pendulum, and their recurrence has continued 
under changing conditions of government and finance. 

The business world passes through cycles marked by 
alternate periods of activity and depression, but the theories 
which ascribe mathematical precision to this process have, 
I think, been largely discredited by facts. As more accurate 
statistics are now compiled of the output of mines, factories 
and farms, also of foreign trade and credit, we may expect 
these to yield information to the future inquirer. 

Business depressions are distinctly modern phenomena. 
Before the organization of business on the modern scale 
there occurred extremes of scarcity and sometimes starva- 
tion in certain communities because of failure of local 
harvests, but these misfortunes bore none of the earmarks 
of business depressions. They resulted from failure in pro- 
duction due to natural causes. But the world is now unified 
—a great mart wherein occurs interchange of commodities 
between most distant parts. Harvest failures in one section 
are counter-balanced by successes elsewhere. The average 
productivity of the world does not vary greatly from year to 
year. Much of the raw material of industry is produced 
independently of the seasons. This is true of mineral and 
forest products which alone constitute more than 60 per 
cent of the freight tonnage of railroads in the United States. 
In the organization of business, and not in any known 
natural phenomena, do we find the best explanation of busi- 
ness depressions. 


AccounTANTS Can Ap IN MITIGATING THE SEVERITY OF 
DEPRESSION 

Under the supervision of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, an 

investigation of the alleged causes of industrial depressions 


- was carried out and the results were published in the first 


annual report of the Commission of Labor in 1886. So 
many possible causes of depressions were recorded therein 
that one writer has suggested that an attempt to find the 
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true causes among such a number (about a hundred) would 
be like “hunting for a needle in a haystack.” Many of 
these, however, can be eliminated by a process of selection 
and the really important possible causes of depressions will 
be found to number not more than twenty. Of these some 
of the most important are inflation, want of confidence, un- 
even production, extravagance and unemployment. I think 
that effect is often confused with cause. Thus it is con- 
ceivable that unemployment as a result might be mistaken 
as a cause of depressions. 

Fortunately, we accountants can leave to the economists 
the further discussion of the causes of depressions, for we 
are more interested in the fact that they do occur than in 
their more or less remote origins. It is for us to do what 
we can to diminish the evil effects of depressions. By being 
forehanded we may help to diminish their severity, and the 
spread of a knowledge of accounting principles will be a 
potent preventive of financial disturbance. But should the 
possibility of future business depressions influence our 
policies to any great degree? If so, are we to adopt distinct 
measures or merely to shift our general policy to a: some- 
what. more conservative basis ? 

Radical plans and revolutionary suggestions I shall not 
offer. The accountant’s duties are constructive, neverthe- 
less he is limited by existing conditions to fixed methods of 
procedure more or less. 

The first noticeable effect on manufacturers of a depres- 
sion is a falling off in orders; on transportation companies, 
a decline in revenues. This means less money with which 
to meet fixed charges, pay wages, make replacements of 
worn-out machinery and disburse dividends. Retrenchment 
becomes necessary and the form which it takes determines 
whether or not the enterprise has good staying power. Some 
obligations must be met to avoid foreclosure, and upon the 
payment of others current operations depend. ‘There are 
also certain classes of repairs which cannot long be deferred 
without reducing the efficiency of the service. 


Assets Must Br Conservep THrRoucH AMPLE RATES 


A large part of the investment in electric railways is 
in the form of fixed assets. The term “ fixed-assets” is a 
misnomer, however, except in case of land which is for 
most purposes really a fixed asset. Many so-called fixed 
assets are wasting assets, differing, however, from materials 
currently consumed, such as fuel, oil, etc., in that they 
last a relatively long time and serve for the same purpose 
hundreds or even thousands of times. Now this investment 
in cars, track, buildings, etc., enters into the cost of ser- 
vice which an electric railway performs quite as truly as 
do wages paid to conductors, motormen and laborers, or the 
money paid for coal used to generate power. But it dif- 
fers from the investment in inventories of supplies and 
from wages, salaries and repairs, in that it is replacement, 
and consequently the actual disbursement of cash takes 
place at infrequent intervals. The length of these intervals 
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corresponds to the useful lives of the assets. If, for example, 
steel rails will last thirty years, then that part of the cost 
of service represented by the wear and tear of steel rails 
need give rise to cash disbursements only at the end of a 
thirty-year period. Much capital is so invested that re- 
placements are necessary only after twenty or thirty years. 

What I desire to emphasize is, that when funds have 
been tied up in construction of a permanent character, 
the wear and tear resulting from their use in giving ser- 
vice is an element in the cost of that service and should 
be reimbursed to the company in current charges for 
service. If this is not done the company will fail in the 
long run. 

Assume the case of an electric railway corporation which 
constructs its plant at a cost of $10,000,000, this amount 
being spent to purchase rails, rolling stock, etc., which, 
let us further assume, has an average normal useful life 
of ten years. Of course in practice the replacement of 
the entire plant will not be made wholesale but piecemeal ; 
yet this fact does not affect the general proposition that 
on an average of ten years the cost of the fixed assets is 
wholly consumed in giving service. There enters into 
cost of service each year about $1,000,000 of expense 
which is liable to be neglected in fixing a fair charge for 
that service for the reason that it may be omitted for 
several years and the company will have enough revenue 
to meet current obligations nevertheless. I appreciate the 
practical difficulty of establishing an equitable charge, 
but that does not affect the principle at stake. 


SERVICE CANNOT Bre Soup INDEFINITELY BELow Cost 


Carrying our illustration to its logical conclusion, let us 
assume that five years pass during which enough revenue 
is obtained each year to pay current obligations. No 
attention, however, is given to the fact that one-half of the 
average useful life of the fixed assets is past except in so 
far as occasional renewals have become necessary. I con- 
tend that in failing to make a charge sufficient to cover 
not only current expenses but also the exhaustion of capi- 
tal invested in fixed assets, the company has made a 
gratuity to the public in the form of service below cost, 
that this policy leads toward bankruptcy, and that it should 
be avoided, if possible, by making adequate charges from 
the beginning. If ten years pass before any charge is made 
for use of plant, it may be difficult to explain why the 
charge should be increased although the increase is wholly 
justifiable. 

One thing should be noted, namely, that to get back from 
the public during the next ten years what was given them 
during the first ten, and at the same time make necessary 
replacements the company will be compelled to charge 
twice the normal cost resulting from wear and tear on its 
plant; for since it neglected each year of the first ten to 
charge $1,000,000 for use of plant, to which it was wholly 
entitled, it should with propriety be permitted to charge 
$2,000,000 each year for the next ten. This illustration 
may be extreme in its neglect of details, but it proves that 
nobody can be prosperous on an annual deficit. 

I need not be specific about what should be done with 
the money collected each year of the teri when an adequate 
charge is made. That is a matter of practical finance to 
be determined by circumstances. If it is neither distri- 
buted as dividends nor otherwise improperly used it acts 


as a financial bulwark and does more than any other , 


feasible thing to place the company on a basis that will 
enable it to weather future business depressions. 

Let us see how this works out. Experience teaches us 
that we should expect a considerable depression at least once 
in twenty years, also that the duration of severe depressions 
is not ordinarily more than two or three years. Since 
the organization of our present government no period of 
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twenty consecutive years can be selected which does not 
present evidence of depression in some part. Perhaps 
the same might be said of shorter periods of time. When 
past experience shows what we may reasonably expect in 
the future we ought to shape our acts accordingly. 

How much a depression will reduce revenues is proble- 
matical. It differs with different industries, and public 
utilities are in some respects more fortunate than manu- 
facturing concerns because of the very fundamental char- 
acter of the service that they perform. Nevertheless they 
cannot escape altogether. Where men are unemployed 
they do not ride daily to and from factories; moreover, 
freight and express shipments are diminished. Reduced 
revenues result, hence reduced disbursements. What, 
under these circumstances, is the difference in staying 
power of the company which has been adequately reim- 
bursed for all costs of service and the company which has 
failed to secure a return of expired investment in plant? 

The answer to the question rests partly with the disposi- 
tion of capital thus returned, but if it is employed legiti- 
mately the company is going to benefit and the particular 
form which the funds assume is not vital. There will exist, 
either in distinct form or suffused through the volume of 
the assets, a quantity of wealth which will afford cash or 
the credit to secure cash when it is needed. This is true 
because funds destined for the replacement of fixed assets 
may be deviated from that purpose for a time without evil 
results. It may be that a portion of such funds can be per- 
manently turned to other purposes. 

Bankers are coming to depend more and more upon certi- 
fied balance sheets, and being conservative men, they will 
not grant loans unless assured that balance sheet values are 
real and not merely the reflection of values now extinct. 
We cannot hope to prevent our balance sheets from becom- 
ing discreditable if we do not put back into property what 
we take out of it. 


PANICS AND DEPRESSIONS RESULT FROM THE SAME CAUSES 


Sometimes financial depressions are preceded by panics. 
Panics are more intimately related to the stock and money 
markets than are depressions, but they spring from the same 
general causes—over-speculation, over-expansion and over- 
confidence—and when such conditions are fundamental and 
widespread the resulting panic is fairly certain to be fol- 
lowed by depression. Panics aggravate the evil results of 
depressions by placing an artificial emphasis on the neces- 
sity of reducing credits, thus causing greater contraction 
than conditions warrant. However that may be, the con- 
traction affects liquid funds and circulating capital more 
than it does invested capital, because income from capital 
permanently invested is oftentimes fixed by contract and 
because it cannot be immediately withdrawn to meet press- 
ing demands elsewhere. The income from some invested 
capital may increase but it is generally diminished, and the 
need for funds to supplement this reduced income is above 
normal at a time when those who possess them are least 
inclined to make loans. 

As a consequence of the above we must study the amount 
and character of the current assets, not as abstract sums but 
in the peculiar relationship which they bear to the current 
liabilities. In the long run the status of the current assets 
may be less vital than that of the fixed assets, but when 
sharp turns in prosperity occur, such as accompany severe 
panics, great embarrassment may occur when fundamental 
conditions are good. The fate of many enterprises is then 
quickly decided. The ones to be tried most severely are 
those that allow an insufficient margin of safety in pro- 
viding for the liquidation of their current liabilities. Just 
what constitutes an adequate margin of safety depends upon 
various factors—chiefly the character of the business. Men 
familiar with the details in a given case are better fitted 
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than I to say whether such a margin exists; I wish merely 
to emphasize as a matter of principle the necessity of having 
it. The electric railway business is a very fundamental and 
stable one, hence the cost of an adequate margin of safety 
should not be burdensome. The financial world suffers first, 
and it takes time for the effects to be transmitted to all 
industry, during which time some opportunity is given to 
forestall its worst effects. 


Bustness FarturES Have WIDESPREAD EPrFrEcts 


Every business has customary lines of discount and credit. 
These cannot be neglected without creating trouble at a 
time when credit is weak and cash at a premium. There- 
fore care must be taken that in normal times there shall exist 
a margin of current assets over current liabilities big enough 
to absorb the force of any sudden contraction, because con- 
traction is accompanied by a scarcity of new credits, and as 
the word itself signifies, an attempt to reduce old credits. 
There are always some enterprises just on the ragged edge 
of solvency and if under stress they cannot secure help they 
fail. The more of such failures there are, the more liable 
are stronger concerns to be carried down. No enterprise can 
perish without leaving a series of consequences that, like 
circles in water produced by a falling stone, diminish in 
intensity as they flow outward, but affect a continually in- 
ereasing number of other organizations. The failures of 
weak concerns are cumulative in effect and have two possible 
results; either their effects are neutralized through the 
absorption of their losses in the surpluses of strong com- 
panies or else the strong ones are also destroyed or weakened 
so much that a long period of liquidation follows and then 
reconstruction must be carried out on a more conservative 
basis. 

We must provide business shock absorbers in the form of 
reservations and margins. These raise a corporation above 
the dead level of existence. To the extent that we do this we 
place ourselves in a strategic position and accomplish most 
through the least sacrifice. Honest statesmanship some- 
times prevents war at small cost. Conservative accounting 
procedure may conceivably prevent panics and depressions 
and will at least diminish their severity. The spread of 
sound accounting practice has a beneficial effect which is 


cumulative in nature. Not only are those newly converted - 


to its use directly benefited, but others as well, because 
common losses are reduced. Correct accounting practice is 
a real factor in lasting prosperity. 

The diseases of the business world resemble those which 
attack the living organisms. It has been said that the dif- 
ference between a man and a clock is that when the clock 
runs down it stops, but a man keeps going after he runs 
down. We are sometimes compelled to keep going when the 
logical thing to do it to stop, take stock of affairs, find the 


oa Me ng 


Nebuchadnezzar’s Time, but 
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trouble and apply a specific remedy. But we need not shut 
off the power and stop the machinery if we act promptly, 
any more than a man needs ordinarily to enter a sanatorium 
if he looks diligently to his health before he loses it. A 
man is overworked when the vital forces are consumed faster 
than they are replenished. The same is true of a corpora- 
tion—it cannot undergo continuous drain on its reserve 
forces without damage to itself. 

The steps necessary to meet business depression are those 
which constitute conservative policy. We will all agree 
that those measures which can be taken as preventives are 
better than makeshift cures instituted at the last moment. 
A system of accounts has a purpose as well as a detailed 
procedure. Corporations are usually organized for an in- 
definite period of existence and the accountant should shape 
his policy to meet the demands of tomorrow. He cannot 
do this unless he recognizes the true character of fixed 
assets and how they fit into and form part of invested 
capital. ‘The plan of “service at cost,” already adopted in 
several large cities, emphasizes the necessity of determining 
what the elements of cost are. L. R. Nash, of Stone & 
Webster, and others have shown that service is not “at 
cost ” unless in cost there is included an adequate charge 
to cover the use of fixed assets as well as to provide for 
current expense. 

It has been and still is the belief on the part of many 
that all that can be accomplished by the measures that I 
have been considering can be equally well accomplished 
through a general surplus account to which there is carried 
each year part or all of the annual profit. Certainly there 
can be no objection to a surplus account, but we must keep 
distinctly in mind that no real surplus ever exists so long as 
invested capital expired is not returned, through the rates. 
The surplus account, when properly used, is distinctly an 
excess account into which undistributed profits are col- 
lected. 

Ordinarily there is nothing to prevent the distribution 
as dividends of the entire surplus, because it is in no 
way related to the problem of preservation of investments. 
Many so-called surpluses are in reality not surpluses at all, 
because all proper costs are not charged and the apparent 
profits exceed real profits by just the amount that the com- 
pany understates its cost of operation. A paper surplus is a 
delusion and tends to create a feeling of confidence not 
justified by the real condition of affairs. 

What I have said is based on the assumption that revenues 
are adequate. That they are not always so I am fully aware. 
How to make them so is a matter affected by factors quite 
irrelevant to the discussion in hand. I mention it here 
because I am not unsympathetic with the difficulties that 
usually have to be surmounted before effective things are 
accomplished. ’ 


It’s Easter Now 
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Fare Collection with Frequent Changes 
in Rates 
Experience in Denver Shows That There Is Little Complication 
When Fares Are Changed If Metal Tokens Are Used—Simplification 


of Collection Devices Is Necessary to Relieve the Conductor of 
Many of the Extra Duties Incident to Odd-fare Collection 


Bre WssA ge 


Auditor Denver (Col.) Tramway 


into two general classes, the “collect” system and 
“ prepayment ” system. 

The “ collect ” system is that in use where the conductor 
passes back and forth through the car, making the collec- 
tions from the passengers and registering the different 
classes of fares collected. The registration may be a single- 
fare classification or there may be two, three, or four classi- 
fication of fares, such as cash, tickets, transfers, half-fares, 
etc. 

The objection to the collect system is that the full revenue 
to the company is dependent upon the alertness of the con- 
ductor, for unless he actually solicits the fare required from 
each passenger there is no provision for the company to 
receive its revenue. Due to many causes beyond the con- 
ductor’s control his attention is diverted from fare collection 
and his company does not receive the revenue to which it is 
entitled. For this and other reasons the writer is not in 
favor of this method of fare collection and will not consider 
it further in this paper. 

In the “ prepayment ” system the fare is collected as the 
passenger enters the car, the conductor actually receiving 
the fare and recording it on a register; or, passenger de- 
positing certain classes of fares, usually cash fares, in a 
fare box. The conductor registers the fares as deposited in 
the box and receives transfers and paper tickets direct from 
the passenger. With few exceptions, notably Detroit and 
Cleveland, he also registers these as received. 

When fare boxes are used in the prepayment system, the 
fare is deposited in the box by the passenger, thus affording 
the passenger an opportunity of depositing the correct 
amount of his fare upon boarding the car. This generally 
obviates the objection to the collect system based upon the 
necessity for the conductor to solicit the fare from each 
passenger. 

There are types of fare box which are closed to the con- 
ductor, everything deposited in the box by the passenger 
remaining in it until the boxes are removed and sent to the 
treasurer’s office and the receipts for the day determined by 
the contents of the box. Such boxes are usually designed to 
receive paper tickets. Other fare boxes, known as “ register- 
ing fare boxes,” are so constructed that the fares deposited 
by the passengers are registered as they pass through the 
box and the coins are immediately available to the conductor 
for change and resale to subsequent passengers boarding the 
ear. The latter boxes are sometimes equipped so that in 
addition to registering the pennies, nickels and dimes, they 
will register metal tickets. These boxes generally do not 
receive paper tickets. 

The equipment used in Denver is of the registering type, 
registering pennies, nickels and dimes and two different 
metal tickets. The fares deposited in the box by passengers 
are registered on an overhead register by the conductor. 


VARE collection systems in this country may be divided 
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In addition, the conductor registers on this overhead register 
the tickets and transfers which he receives. 

With the advent of the 6-cent fare in Denver the fare 
boxes were equipped to register two different metal tickets 
in addition to the customary denominations of money. One 
is a large metal ticket for half fare, which is sold at 3 cents, 
while the other is a small metal ticket for adult fare which 
is sold at 6 cents. These metal tickets register through the 
fare box separately in quantities as distinguished from the 
registration of the money which is done in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

By this method of fare collection we have been enabled to 
collect practically 100 per cent of our passenger revenue 
through the fare box. Prior to the installation of this 
system, a number of revenue tickets were printed for 
different industries throughout the city. The printing of 
these paper tickets was some expense, and there was a con- 
siderably larger expense for handling and burning the 
tickets to prevent their reuse. Since these tickets were not 
deposited in the fare box, there was some loss through care- 
less handling by the conductor. Under the old system there 
were collected and handled through the different depart- 
ments between 8,000 and 10,000 revenue tickets per day. 
Under the present system these have been eliminated. The 


amount of revenue is now accounted for in the cash collec- 


tions each day without, increased labor. 


Less THAN $2,000 Lost 1n Ratstne Fares 


When the Denver Tramway changed from a 6-cent fare 
to a 7-cent fare, which it did temporarily from Dec. 26, 1918, 
until Jan. 14, 1919, inclusive, it accepted the original 6-cent 
metal ticket for a 7-cent fare, effective with the date of the 
increase in fare. This resulted in a loss to the company of 
1 cent each on the metal tickets outstanding, a total of 
$1,894. Of this amount, however, it was estimated that 
about $350 of the profit went to the trainmen because the 
company did not require them to turn in their working 
supply of tickets the day before the increase in fare went 
into effect. Upon the reduction from a 7-cent fare to a 
6-cent fare the same plan was followed, in other words, the 
company accepted the same metal ticket for a 6-cent fare 
that had been good for a 7-cent fare the previous day. Due 
notice of the change was given the public when the fare was 
reduced from 7 cents to 6 cents and the working supply of 
tickets in the possession of the trainmen were redeemed so 
as to cause them no personal loss. The tickets in the hands 
of the public upon this occasion resulted in a profit to the 
company of $1,313. No complaint was heard and, generally 
speaking, the entire transaction seemed to be satisfactory to 
the traveling public. The experience of the company shows 
that when a fare increase is anticipated the public will not 
invest in more tickets than would be sufficient for one 
week’s car fare. 

On an average 200,000 cash fares are collected in Denver 


per day. From the date the 6-cent fare went into effect, — 
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Sept. 15, 1918, there were collected for the ten days follow- 
ing approximately 50 per cent of the fares through the 
medium of full fare metal tickets. In about fifty days more 
this percentage dropped off to about 40. On account of the 
frequent changes in rates which have resulted from politi- 
cal agitation and the consequent uncertainty as to what 
the fare might be, the percentage of cash fares collected 
through the medium of metal tickets was still further de- 
creased to about 334 per cent of the cash collections and 
this has continued to the present. At the time the company 
was collecting 50 per cent of its revenue thus, approxi- 
mately 170,000 adult metal tickets were outstanding in 
the hands of the public, not including those in the hands 
of the trainmen. Today, there are 160,000 metal tickets in 
the hands of the public exclusive of those in the hands of 
the trainmen. It follows therefore, that a 1-cent increase 
in the fare would cause the company to write off a value of 
$1,600 in order to increase the value of the tickets in the 
hands of the public to the new rate, and there would be a 
profit of the same amount upon a reduction in fare. 


PENDING CosT-OF-SERVICE PLAN Makes Topic 
ImMpPoRTANT LOCALLY | 


The cost-of-service franchise which will be voted upon in 
Denver on Oct. 22, provides that immediately upon its 
adoption the Board of Control shall prepare a sliding scale 
of fares. If the ordinance is adopted and a sliding scale 
of fares made effective as contemplated therein, it is ex- 
pected that the fare will increase or decrease at approxi- 
mately one-half cent intervals. The change of one-half 
cent then will be equal to one-half of the amount set out 
above or $800 as the difference in value of the outstanding 
metal tickets in the hands of the public when changing 
from one fare to another at one-half cent intervals. The 
practical result of all this is that in changing to the next 
higher schedule the company by accepting metal tickets at 
the old rate is postponing to the extent of about 7 per cent 
of one day’s earnings the time before it realizes the full 
benefit of the increased fare. 

The company believes this to be the practical way to make 
these changes. ‘To secure an adequate supply of metal 
tickets carrying a different value for the different schedules 
of fares will require an investment of at least $2,500 for 
each schedule. Of course there are other methods which 
might be followed, as for instance, having paper tickets 
printed for the different rates of fare. This would likewise 
require additional investment in tickets, additional clerical 
expense in handling them, together with other objections 
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previously cited, all of which, in the writer’s judgment, 
are sufficient to cause us to adhere to the metal ticket plan. 

Under cost-of-service there should be close relationship 
between the utility and the public, and the public is inter- 
ested to a large extent and is in effect in partnership with the 
utility in making the plan a success. Under these condi- 
tions and especially when adequate and full publicity is 
given the public, not only concerning the change in fares 
with special reference to metal tickets, but upon other mat- 


-ters concerning service and features in which the public 


is vitally interested, little, if any, complaint will be 
experienced. 


Farge CoLmLection Devices NEED SIMPLIFYING 


There is a problem confronting the electric railways in 
the matter of fare collection greater than many of us 
apparently realize, particularly with respect to the duties 
imposed upon the conductor. A typical nine-hour run 
requires more than 3,200 separate operations of the con- 
ductor, in addition to his preliminary work upon taking the 
car and the closing work necessary upon leaving the car, 
such as calculating register differences, wages, turning in 
trip sheets and cash, etc. This is nearly 400 operations per 
hour. 

The largest element of expense entering into the oper- 
ation of the electric railway is labor. A long step towards 
the saving of labor is no doubt represented in the safety 
car. However, with the safety car the time which the 
operator has to devote to the collection of fares must neces- 
sarily be a great deal less than that now devoted by the 
conductor under two-man operation. One of the prime 
needs of the industry is for increased production per indi- 
vidual operator. This cannot be met by longer hours be- 
cause the tendency is, and no doubt will continue, for labor 
to demand and receive shorter hours.. The solution then, 
must be sought in some improvement of the mechanical 
appliances for the collection and registration of fares, in- 
cluding also the issuance of transfers. 

The time has arrived when substantial sums spent in 
developing and perfecting mechanical appliances will be 
justified if the result will meet the demands of the account- 
ing officers of the utilities and at the same time eliminate 
most of the 3,200 motions now demanded of conductors. 
Substantial progress in this direction has been made, but 
some one machine should be developed which will meet 
most of our present requirements almost automatically, 
or at least with a minimum of effort on the part of the 
car operator. 
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Metal Tickets as a Substitute 
for Multiple Coins 


Ten Advantages, for Both the Oar Rider and for the 
Operating Company, Are Listed in Favor of the 
Metal Ticket 


By J. F. McLavuGHuiin 


Engineer Houston (Tex.) Electric Company 


AGREE heartily with the views of the committee on the 
| collection and registration of fares that the use of tickets 
is desirable under many conditions, and in its prefer- 
ence for metal tickets. There is no doubt that where re- 
duced rate fares are in effect the greater portion of the 
receipts of the company will be from ticket sales. In cases 
where the ticket fare and the cash fare are the same, the 
general tendency of the public is to pay the cash fare, and 
they will, in a great many cases have to be enlightened as 
to the desirability of using metal tickets. It is my belief, 
however, that the advantages from the use of metal tickets, 
both to the street car patron and the company, are such as to 
warrant a liberal use under all conditions, provided: 
1. That they are sold only at company’s offices, stations, 
and outside agencies, and no sales are made on cars; 
2. That all fares are placed by the passenger in an ap- 
proved registering collection device ; 
3. That the metal ticket is made of good material and 
difficult to counterfeit. 


ADVANTAGES OF METAL TICKETS 
As for the advantages accruing from the use of the metal 


ticket, it is my contention that its usefulness and value are. 


greatest in taking care of rates of fare where an increase 
or decrease involving fractions of a cent are desired in an 
effort to arrive at an equitable rate of fare. In this con- 
nection, it frequently happens that the public mind, opposed 
to any increase in rate of fare, particularly one as large 
as a cent or over, would be willing to grant some relief 
through the means of a 4 cent or % cent increase. This 
would also anticipate situations where a fraction of a cent 
increase in fare would give a company the necessary addi- 
tional income; or where it was desired to work out a fair 
rate on the basis of fraction of a cent increases made over 
a period of time, on the theory that such increases would 
not be appreciably felt or objected to on the part of the 
public, and the traffic losses accordingly reduced to a 
- minimum. 

Due to the financial difficulties of the industry, many 
agreements are being worked out by the communities and 
companies on a basis of service at cost. In these franchises 
rates of fare are often expressed in fractions of a cent and 
changes in fare are frequently made on the basis of a proper 


* Abstract of paper presented at meeting of Transportation & Traffic Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 8, 1919. 
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net income. The use of metal tickets permits charging 
fares involving fractions of a cent and the transfer from 
one fare schedule to another without change of coin. In 
this connection it is advisable, on the day before reduced 
fares go into effect, to redeem, if the patron so desires, all 
outstanding coins at the high rate; and in case of increase 
of fares, to prevent the buying up of a large number of 
coins, by limiting sales made after notice of increase in 
fare is posted. It may be found desirable, in case of an 
increase in fare, to use a coin of different design. 

The following is a brief list of some of the other advan- 
tages which can be realized from the use of metal tickets, 
whether or not operation is under a service-at-cost plan: 

1. The amount of cash handled by conductors and oper- 
ators is reduced to a minimum, and there is accordingly 
less chance for dishonesty. 

2. The company receives a large portion of its receipts 
prior to the time that the service is rendered to the cus- 
tomer, which is desirable from a financial and merchandis- 
ing standpoint. 

3. Their use tends to decrease congestion in loading of 
cars by eliminating the necessity of making change, which 
(a) adds to the convenience of and tends to eliminate irri- 
tation of passengers; (b) decreases length of stop and 
fosters higher schedule speed; (c) permits conductors and 
operators to give more attention to the prevention of 
accidents. 

4. The use of metal tickets tends to foster more riding, 
on the same theory that more money is spent by an indi- 
vidual purchasing on a charge account than if cash is paid 
for each purchase. 

5. The use of metal tickets tends to make the patron 
forget that he is paying an increased fare, and the psycho- 
logical effect on the car rider is therefore much better than 
if he is constantly reminded of the increase in fares by the 
use of multiple coins. 

6. The use of one coin is preferable to two or more as it 
enables the conductor or operator to see plainly just what 
has fallen on the inspection plate of the fare box, which is 
especially desirable at points of heavy traffic where there is 
considerable likelihood of a passenger attempting to pass 
in without paying. Or, as frequently happens, he may drop 
a coin of smaller denomination into the fare box and then 
contend both coins were dropped and full fare was paid. 
In eliminating this cause of possible friction between the 
conductor and car rider, the metal ticket is most valuable. 

?. Any fare value may be placed on a metal ticket. 

8. The advantages from use of tickets increase as the 
number of units in the rate of fare increase. 

9. The use of metal tickets does not involve any more 
detail work for the accounting department than that neces- 
sary to handle multiple coin fares. 

10. Metal tickets can be sold at the company’s office, 
stations or outside agencies without commission in rolls 
or envelopes of ten or other multiple, and recognized as a 
medium of exchange throughout the city or town. 
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American Association Proceedings 


Service-at-Cost Franchises, Valuation, Zone System and Economics of Electric 
Railway Operation Were Principal Topics at Atlantic City Meeting—Committee 
of One Hundred Was Commended Also and Relations with Manufacturers 
Were Adjusted to the Satisfaction of All—President Pardee Was Re-elected 


RESIDENT PARDEE called the first meeting of the 

American Association to order on Tuesday morning 

at 10 a. m. in the Greek Temple. After reading his 
presidential address, which appears on another page, he 
called upon Secretary Burritt to read the report of the 
executive committee. 


Report of the Executive Committee 


The report of the executive committee prepared by Sec- 
retary Burritt is to be printed in the annual proceedings. 
This report covered in detail the activities of the association 
from the close of the 1916 convention and in itself was 
very complete. Among the many activities mentioned in 
the report were the opening of the association’s offices in 
Washington and the work performed there during the war, 
and since, the appointment of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred to present the railways’ case before the Federal Elec- 
tric Railways Commission. Mention was_also made of 
plans for the enlargement of the scope of the association’s 
information bureau and the placing of an expert transpor- 
tation engineer in charge. This change, it was hoped, 
would bring forth better results in the future to the com- 
pany members who are seeking information on many and 
varied subjects. The report also contains the usual statis- 
tics regarding the memberships taken out during the cur- 
rent period, together with the estimated budgets of revenues 
and expenses for the three fiscal years covered by the report. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


The secretary-treasurer then gave an extended report of 
the activities of the association during the past year in his 
annual report. He said that since the War Board ceased its 
activities, the Washington office had been continued under 
the direction of W. V’. Hill, who has represented the asso- 
ciation in matters requiring attention before Congress 
and bureaus of the federal government. The mid-year 
meeting on March 4, 1919, was mentioned. The work of 
the Committee of One Hundred was described, and statis- 
tics were given of the number of contributed articles and 
questions and answers which had appeared in Aera during 
the past year. A considerable section of the report was 
given to the work of the Bureau of Information, and a 
number of its principal activities were mentioned. These 
included special researches, of which forty-three were con- 
ducted during the past year, the answering of special in- 
quiries and the publication of bulletins on topics of electric 
railway interest. One of the most active matters with 
which the bureau has had to do has been to keep pace with 
the rapid changes in the rates of fare. The bureau has 
issued twelve bulletins during the year giving the fare situa- 
tion in cities where increases have been granted. It has 
also issued six bulletins on wages during the year and has 
maintained a complete file of working agreements and wage 
contracts. It has also made a special drive to secure the 
complete financial returns from all electric railway com- 
panies, and an average of 143 companies have been report- 
ing this year compared with eighty-seven last year. The 
largest individual undertaking handled by the bureau dur- 
ing the past year, however, was the preparation of evidence 
used before the Federal Electric Railways Commission. 
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To do this in the allotted time it was necessary to rein- 
force the association’s statistical staff by statisticians and 
other clerical assistants loaned from local member com- 
panies. The principal use of the information thus collected 
was the preparation of twenty-five large charts, showing in 
graphic form the present and former condition of the elec- 
tric railways, and the tabulation of this information in 
statistical form. The bureau also assisted in compiling 
information required in the railway mail pay investigation. 
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INCOME STATEMENT: TEN MONTHS ENDING AUG. 31, 1919 


sede REVENUE 
Admission fees: ee 


Railway companies 


) Tato ordi joadb oS SeenSUSE Lee CREE cE are $190.0 
Munulacturing? companica ac mem Oakes sci eae aics seen, os teen bone 
Totaly iatree cece tn tuaee nations 660.00 
NARGAT cite en ea sa er enciegn ge args eS eee eseldels oni s/e $660.00 
Railwayo-companies ss. suscendeeccteccect celts. ; : 
Manufacturing companies <........sssecesehccecccce BRAUN 
Individuals Meccchosctis Meese ARC Meee ar Mens oe cece de ae 1,344.00 
ES a ng eRe Be in) en ee $51,432.50 
Miscellaneous income: 
THERESE ROMS ACPOSLLSiis aiaerccd siete necacitrnsiae's ook sce vsice sowed nee’, o $299.51 
JRLCPERE RON) INVESLIMEM EST aaa ene sr clcte ete sleisaive tisveg ae o'sne oe tatokests 134.79 
Sale of year books and: proceedings’. .5..:..cccccccccssckcccecccceves 159.73 
Sale of engineering manuals and binders ..............ececeeveeeees 70.45 
Sale of ‘* Cost of Urban Transportation Service’? .........eeseeeee 31.50 
Sale or DIDUOLTAPOYy -OMUl VAlUALION yeclcheciamcatine se veces cccces tse cces ee 5.00 
Sale olimincellancous: PAMPHletsi accpalc so cette clcte v’slclse case bisine.cce Vogler 151.41 
Sale ‘oftconvention exhibitcspace: Vawcstccecd sce ac ccedeccsscsiccacdeaies 19,448.55 
SalerOls GinMeretiCKetp, acces eiee dace wees seis iie'tee ative daleleatreso'e elatele 7,495.00 
Way aS On, RO ethene, Ba SR 2 Se one ee $27,795.94 
Aera: 
AE OTMIGIN 7m asia ee 'staa Ses cll sae eI SINS Soin solos Seiisiniwie Cie csles'e clued. eee $12,134.51 
Subscriptions—Railway COMpPaNieS .....sseesecseceeceececeecesertere 3,353.00 
Subscriptions—Manufacturing COMpaNieS .....6...eeeeeeeeeeeee eens 1,421.00 
Subscriptions—Individuals <2. .ccccsccscrccccccevcecccccccscccecceces 896.00 
Subscriptions—Company section members .....-..-.-eeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,392.36 
Paid BUbSCTIPLIONS ..n.ccescceecscevcccerscucsesececesesiovscvceseees 159.17 
Bale of Extra COPIES . otc cake ovis dete eccicsia scl s boas cleo gis sieie uselnionce gee 39.85 
Sale’ Of) PINGETHt ecc.-'eiciciere eteivicislainfanlarsiate clare eicls slo's o\blsle\e (c/s \0/Siv'e,c'e,e10 ole sialele« 3.50 
POCA Now. g wcle’ele <ielkicloinre clsiece eerteiam ain gia a nisiaieln/sd g.c(c'e slojelelsssinvijee evens ee $20,399.39 
Totals RVONUCH i (cdivacicle.cie oldlolviaststetolal eo a'sleielereielels.aielualaals. cc s\ele/vielsie 6 wisielvs.o4 $100,287.83 
: EXPENSES 
AMeViCah ASSOCIA LION fos sae Maseieiniee cohiciais cic cide ib. tialcisite’s o'cle stamp. os cine nce $52,330.49 
Me COUNLENES  ASROCISEION — \.\. ccdhinae sis Ualoidewials nas Sos Vis waiviclsicegeevw es c's 14.00 
Claims SARROCIALION a weir sereatten eee aon heh ass Nesis ec ccls vesisina Coasinee 1,438.85 
CA Grape thes Mes crea nie Cie eivate meth CARTS TECTED ais oF. co Micieioinc'sialese siefeidisre are'sie eee disse’ 22,123.79 
otal: FxpPENArhares \. sen Gua cepie ace las ind esie cls 9 elevn ec sevwccsevns cic $75,907.13 
STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP 
Rail- Manu- 
Company Members way facturing Total 
Member companies beginning the fiscal year, Nov. 1, 1918 . 319 161 480 
Reinstated member COMpanieS .........ceceeecceenuceeceee 12 11 23 
New member Companies’ Pavssestcas ccewscccivcsccvccnsssncse 19 46 65 
TPES EBL aeta dial cide: a cleiSit'n cig © ous enletatoraitielaalsteitie\ sie’ Sie erates eis, eldia.e's. 6.0.0 350 218 568 
Resignations ...cscccceccccvccecascccvecsscssescsscsosescecs 8 2 10 
Net company membership ........cseceseecececcseseeeees 342 216 558 
Withdrawn—Now under United States Railway Adminis- 
ra E ROMANE. Sate Sic! aiee alco, testis Cieric Raia we sLanelstacatate,s siecerale(e avy sv 0 3 
Total, Aug. (81, 1919) <. cccscwecee tes vcss cuesscceesssinccnss 346 216 561 
Individual Members 
Individual membership beginning the fiscal year, Nov. 
He ADA Biko ics an.s sts ote eine 850 
Reinstated individual members 1 
New individual members ...........-seeeee0s 21 
POLALA sey «const > dc.0e v.s0 pete een eee eee er eee ees 872 
Resignations and deaths since Noy. 1, 1918 . 10 
Net individual membership Aug. 18, 1919 ........sseeeeeeees 862 
Company Section Members 
Company section members beginning the fiscal year Noy. 
Dit SUDA) weldine viet ¥ic co.cc ca BpleeGe eins SY Sele we\¥ Sc uuiceccceavecce 1361 
New “company BectioN MEMPELS Voce. cece secscscceseccecs 775 
PRE IMR Pg ciarai/a class <.riv0c ORME RMR SASS Rae SR a ctesewenseees 2136 
Resignations and deaths since Nov. 1, 1918 .....++++++seees 198 
Net company section membership Aug. 31, 1919 .........+- 1938 
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The income statement and statement of membership for 
the ten months ended Aug. 31, 1919, appear on page 43. 

At this point the recommendation made by President 
Pardee in his address for the appointment of a committee 
of five to take up the consideration of increasing dues was 
acted upon and approved by the convention. The 
appointees on this committee were not announced at the 
first session. 

In the absence of Calvert Townley, chairman of the 
committee on electrolysis, the report of this committee 
was read by Secretary Burritt. It stated that the com- 
mittee had had no meetings during the war but had 
recently begun to take up more active work. It also com- 
mented briefly on the work which is being done in co-opera- 
tion with the Bureau of Standards, which had appointed 
a committee comprising all interests concerned, known 
as the American Committee on Electrolysis. The Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association electrolysis committee is 
represented on the research sub-committee of this national 
electrolysis committee by P. W. Ripple. 


Company Sections and Individual 
Membership 


Martin Schreiber then read the report of the committee 
on company sections and individual members, an abstract 
of which follows: 

In spite of the effect of the war and other unfavorable con- 
ditions in the electric railway industry, the company sec- 
tions of the American Electric Railway Association have 
held their own. 

Since the last report of the committee in 1916, the joint 
section of the Toledo Light & Railway Company was formed 
and now consists of approximately 1500 members and about 
900 of these are employees of the railway. 

If there was ever a time when it was good business to push 
the company section work it certainly is right now. We 
have been clamoring for publicity and proper public rela- 
tions. We have admitted that some of the shortcomings of 
the industry have been due to a lack of publicity and educa- 
tion of the public. Now should it not be the most natural 
thing to begin our education at home? How can one pos- 
sibly expect the public to know all about our business when 
many times our own men are not apprised of the facts. All 
of you have been acquainted with the statements from the 
patrons of your roads that certain things, like the operating 
details or policy, are not right and that your own employees 
agree with the patrons or are silent on the subject. 

There is only one way to eliminate such a complaint and 
that is to educate the employees who hold the pulse of the 
public in their hands, so that the employee knows what is in 
the official mind as far as the policy of the company is con- 
- cerned and what is required in other departments as well as 
his own. It does not matter how big the men are who are 
filling the upper positions, they cannot practically protect 
the company’s interest with the people at large and it re- 
mains for the employee on the street, in the workshop and 
in the office to absorb some of the company’s ideals as a 
preparation for answering public criticism. 

This means that better-informed men must be produced 
for the subordinate positions. Are there any better ways to 
do it than by the company section? The report referred to 
the splendid work that is being done in Toledo. The fine 
spirit of co-operation and genuine good-fellowship that is 
being realized there is to be commended. 

In the chairman’s.opinion one of the most important con- 
siderations in handling employees today is that of getting 
real human beings to occupy supervisory jobs. There are 
many bosses in many industries in this country that are not 
fit to handle men and they wouldn’t get results at any wage. 

Besides what the company section can do for the railway 
there is another important function in connection with the 


association. Company sections mean more individual mem- 
bers. An association without a flourishing, active member- 
ship cannot be very progressive. ‘The. individual members 
are what give the “ pep” and the personality to the asso- 
ciation work. It is they who determine whether the associa- 
tion is going to stand still, or develop into a real, virile 
useful organization. 

The committee wants to urge upon every official to help 
the company section movement. If you already have a sec- 
tion just think what Toledo has done—increased its mem- 
bership 400 per cent in the last year. Toledo has almost 
one-half of all employees in the company section. If the 
other companies would do what Toledo is doing the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association could increase tremen- 
dously in power. The Execrric RatLavay JOURNAL has 
offered a beautiful silver cup for the section that starts out 
with the largest number of members. At present that cup 
reposes in Providence. Don’t let it get tarnished. Give the 
employees of your property a chance to see it some day. 

The committee report was signed by Martin Schreiber, 
chairman; W. J. Flickinger, H. Friede, H. H. Norris and 
Charles L. Redfern. 


Prize for Best Company Section Paper 


President Pardee announced that Alexander Jackson, 
superintendent of time-tables, Public Service Railway, had 
been awarded the medal for writing the best paper pre- 
sented before any company section. The title of Mr. Jack- 
son’s paper was “ Doing Your Bit.” Mr. Pardee asked 
James H. McGraw, one of the members of the committee on 
award of the medal, to make this presentation. 

In his presentation remarks Mr. McGraw commented 
upon the great value of the work which is being done by 
the company sections. He emphasized the thought 
expressed in Mr. Schreiber’s report that the company sec- 
tions offer a splendid opportunity for the education of 
employees and for developing a spirit of loyalty and team 
work. He expressed surprise that there are only twelve 
company sections and said there ought to be fifty; that 
there are only 2000 members and ought to be 50,000. 
“Service is the big word in this age,” he said, “and it 
cannot be had without efficient management and loyal 
employees. Many of the papers which have been presented 
had been of great interest to the committee and had evi- 
denced a knowledge which bespoke the splendid educational 
value of the company sections.” 

Mr. Jackson responded briefly by saying that he was 
proud to receive the award as a recognition of his endeavor 
to assist the industry in its time of stress. He lamented 


the lax methods which many employees follow in perform- ° 


ing their duties and pointed out that present conditions 
demand closest attention and the utmost diligence. 


The meeting was then addressed by Job E. Hedges, 
receiver, New York Railways. After which the meeting 
adjourned. Mr. Hedges’ address appears elsewhere. 


Wednesday’s Session 


The second session of the American Association convened 
on Wednesday morning in the Greek Temple with President 
Pardee presiding. 


Valuation 


In speaking of the report of the committee on valuation, 
which was the first order of business, President Pardee said 
that this was one of the most important matters before the 
association and spoke particularly of a public service com- 
missioner who had read all the commission decisions on 
valuations to date and who had said his mind was much con- 
fused as to the principles involved. . 
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The report was read by George Weston. It was printed in 
full in the issue of this paper for Aug. 2, 1919, page 222. 
Mr. Weston said prior to reading the report, that the 
text refers to the importance of valuation for rate-making 
purposes and also discusses the fundamentals considered 
necessary to build property values. 


P. J. Kealy, Kansas City, in commenting on the report 
said that it contained one or two radical steps, namely, that 
it considers only cost of reproduction new and allows no 
deductions for depreciation and secondly, that bond dis- 
count is not included in the value of the property. With 
reference to the first—the cost new less depreciated value 

_was originally developed by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission and to the valuation thus determined was added 
“ going value ” to offset the amount of accrued depreciation 
deducted. This plan caused considerable confusion in at- 
tempting to show what was meant or included in “ in- 
tangible values” with the result that street railway valua- 
tions including such items have been severely attacked. The 
Wisconsin Commission has now changed its principles and 
bases the return on the plan outlined in the report. The 
valuation in Buffalo followed the same principle and since 
the report of the committee has been published the Wash- 
ington and Missouri commissions have accepted this theory 
as their practice. With regard to financing, the committee 
believed that this concerned the owner only and that it 
was immaterial whether or not the stock was sold at par or 
at a discount, providing discounts were amortized out of 
earnings. He also expressed appreciation for the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Weston for his persistency in pushing the 
work of the committee to a conclusion. 

W. H. Sawyer, East St. Louis, said one particular phase 
of the report predominates as most commendable and con- 
structive, namely, “reproduction cost new as of date of in- 
ventory undepreciated” and claimed that this plan was 
right and fair and that the committee or the association 
could take no other attitude and urged the companies to 
use the committee report as a Bible and follow the plans as 
outlined. 


President Pardee announced membership on convention 
committees as follows: On the committee on resolutions, 
J. N. Shannahan, chairman; R. P. Stevens, L. E. Gould, 
B. F. Weadock and Edwin Gruhl. On the committee on 
nominations, John J. Stanley, chairman; J. R. Lovejoy, 
A. W. Brady, J. H. McGraw, L. S. Storrs, E. F. Wickwire 
and L. C. Bradley. On the committee on dues, P. J. Kealy, 
chairman ; John G. Barry, Frank R. Coates, J. H. McGraw, 
C. L. S. Tingley, B. A. Hegeman, Jr., and W. H. Sawyer. 


President Pardee called to the attention of the convention ; 


the full page advertisements appearing yesterday in the 
larger newspapers in and around New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia and Atlantic City, referring to the necessity of 
higher electric railway rates. He paid Mr. McGraw a fine 
compliment for his far-sighted publicity. 


Federal Legislation 


The report of the committee on federal legislation was 
presented by C. L. Henry, an abstract of which follows: 

The sub-committee of the committee on national relations 
was appointed on June 28, 1919, to give attention to federal 
legislation affecting electric railways. Two meetings were 
held and in the interim W. V. Hill, manager of the 
Washington office, kept the committee fully informed as to 
all legislation affecting electric railways. 

At the July 26 meeting the proposed plans of the Short 
Line Railroad Association were reviewed and it was decided 
to defer definite action until the introduction of the bill 
being drafted by the sub-committee of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee. The committee disapproved the pro- 
posed plan of the Short Line Association, of taking away 


‘general provisions of this bill. 


powers now vested in state commissions and placing them 
with the I. C. C., taking the position that the business of the 
electric railways, being very largely of a local character, 
should remain subject to the jurisdiction of the local author- 
ities except as to interstate business. 

A number of bills were introduced in both Houses pro- 
posing varied plans for the return of the roads now under 
government control to their owners, etc., all tending toward 
vesting with the government enlarged powers of control 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission or other 
tribunals to be created. There is also what is known as the 
Plumb plan, which need not be commented upon, for it is 
believed that Congress will not give it very much attention. 

The bills that are receiving serious attention are known 
as the Cummins bill (S. 2906) and the Esch-Pomerene bill 
(H.R. 4378, S. 1256). These bills involve electric rail- 
ways, particularly interurbans, engaged in interstate traffic. 

The committee, on Sept. 22 considered these two bills 
and unanimously decided that electric railways should be 
eliminated entirely from the provisions of the Cummins 
bill, excepting the sections that amend certain provisions of 
the commerce act. Amendments were drafted, accordingly, 
and submitted, with a letter of explanation, to Hon. Albert 
B. Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee, on Sept. 
23. This letter reads in part as follows: 


It is apparent that the purpose of Senate bill 2906 is to return 
the roads now under federal control to their owners. Very 
few electric railways are now under such control, and substan- 
tially all other electric railways should be excluded from the 
There are, however, a few 
electric roads now under federal control and some few others 
desiring to be under federal control. If this is found desirable, 
they could be considered and classed with steam railroads in 
any legislation enacted returning railroads to private owner- 
ship. In such case a slight change in the amendments which 
we propose would be necessary. 

The distinction between steam and electric interurban roads 
is well known and is constantly recognized by the courts, 
Congress, and the several state legislatures in dealing with the 
transportation question. Upwards of 60 per cent of all electric 
railway mileage in the country is strictly city mileage, and not 
to exceed 5 per cent of the gross earnings of all electric rail- 
ways, city, suburban and interurban, is derived from interstate 
traffic. 

No one will contend that city electric railways are to be 
classed, for purposes of operation, with steam railroads. The 


-interurban electric railways are, to a large extent, affected by 


their local surroundings; they must depend largely upon reve- 
nue earned from local communities served, and they are af- 
tected to a greater extent by the competition of motor vehicles— 
they must be considered by themselves. Any attempt to fix 
general rates of fare for all common carriers would result dis- 
astrously to this industry, for passenger fares and freight 
rates must be considered with relation to the territory in 
which they operate. They are properly under the control of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in all things relating to 
interstate business, but they should not be put under the 
various regulations and restrictions of the pending bill. 

To have the wages and working conditions of electric railway 
employees under the jurisdiction of, and fixed by, a body that 
passes upon like questions for steam railroad employees can 
but be disastrous to the electric railway industry, for the 
action of such a body would be certain to be dominated by the 
ideas of steam railroad employees whose duties are very dis- 
similar to the electric railway employees, and would be likely 
to result in onerous burdens being placed upon the electric 
railways, possibly beyond the ability of the communities and 
companies to bear. 


To carry out the ideas expressed the committee pre- 
pared and presented proposed amendments to exclude all 
electric railways from all the provisions of the pending 
bill except such sections as simply amend the interstate 
commerce law. 

The Esch-Pomerene bill proposes to amend certain sec- 
tions of the Palmer act which very materially increases 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, vest- 
ing with that body many of the powers now under the 
jurisdiction of state commissions. It, by its terms, included 
electric railways, and particularly all those engaged in 
interstate traffic. 
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Charles E. Elmquist, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utility Commissioners, appearing 
before the House committee, offered amendments to Sec- 
tion 2, of this bill to make it unnecessary for electric rail- 
ways to obtain from the I. C. C. a certificate of necessity 
for making extensions of lines and permits to abandon any 
portion of lines in operation ; to Section 5, relating to pool- 
ing and consolidation of operation ; to Section 17, requiring 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
issuance of securities. Mr. Elmquist took the position 
that authority to pass on questions of this nature should 
be left with the state commissions. The committee con- 
curred in the views taken by Mr. Elmquist. 

Members of the committee also conferred with Messrs. 
Esch and Sanders, of the House committee, leaving with 
them copies of the letters submitted to Senator Cummins, 
stating that these, reflected the views of the committee on 
any legislation pertaining to the general railtoad problem 
involving electric railways. The committee was assured 
that its views would be given careful consideration by the 
committee before reporting out the bill. 


Compensation for Carrying Mail 


The report of the committee on compensation for carry- 
ing United States mail was read by L. H. Palmer in the 
absence of Chairman Curtis. An abstract of the report 
follows: 

For a number of years past the electric railway com- 
panies have been endeavoring to obtain increased com- 
pensation for handling United States mail. As a result, 
partly of the representation made to the joint committee 
of which Senator Bourne was chairman, a law was passed 
in 1916 giving the I. C. C. the jurisdiction to establish 
rates of pay for the carriage of the United States mails. 

Promptly after the passage of the 1916 act, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission after taking up the question 


of pay for steam railroads notified the electric railway. 


companies that it would fix a date in the near future 
to take up their case in regard to mail pay, and on June 9, 
1919, the commission commenced its hearings in Washing- 
ton before Attorney Examiner G. N. Brown. The Post 
Office Department was represented by former Second Assis- 
tant Postmaster General Joseph Stewart, and the electric 
railway companies were represented by S. 8S. Ashbaugh of 
Washington, former counsel of the New Haven Railroad and 
for the Short Line Railroad Association in their mail pay 
litigation. Mr. Ashbaugh was assisted by Special Engineer 
Welsh of the association and by committees of railway 
operators selected by the association. F. W. Doolittle pre- 
pared the basis for the statistical evidence and the theory 
upon which the testimony was delivered. 

Since the conclusion of the hearings on Aug. 4, 1919, 
the committee has prepared a brief for final presentation 
to the commission and also considered an oral argument 
which will take place at a date to be set by the commission 
after the briefs are filed. Much study has also been given to 
the formulation of rates for city and interurban service 
and for pouch and independent car service, although no 
conclusions as to the final rates have been reached. 

The committee prepared definitions for city and inter- 
urban service and submitted them to the association for 
approval with the idea that they may hereafter be con- 
sidered standard. These definitions are: 

1. City service is defined to be that performed by cars oper- 
ated solely within the limits of a municipality or from within 
the same, to adjacent suburbs at comparatively low speed. 
Such cars are usually operated without dispatching or signal 
systems. This service is construed to include what is called 
“ Suburban Service.” 

2. Interurban service is defined to be that performed by cars 
operating between communities through rural districts at 


higher speeds than city service and under rules and conditions 
approaching more nearly steam railroad practice. 


JOURNAL 


The Post Office Department, through Mr. Stewart, has 
asked for a conference, and a sub-committee consisting of 
Messrs. Curtis, Kealy, Tingley, Riddle and Palmer has 
been appointed to act with Mr. Ashbaugh at these 
conferences. 

Inasmuch as the Post Office Department has been en- 
gaged so continuously in the preparation of the argument 
for presentation of its side of the steam railroad case, 
it has not been possible to, hold this conference to date, and 
the committee recommended that it be continued in office 
for the ensuing year, in order to complete the work now in 
hand. 

While progress has been made, the committee stated it 
was impossible to render a final report, but felt confident 
that results may reasonably be hoped for, as a result of the 
evidence introduced at the country-wide hearings. 


C. L. Henry referred to the report as a most efficient and 
accomplished work and called attention to the strength of 
the association organization in that these hearings were 
planned and held coincidently with the work of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred. 4 

S. S. Ashbaugh said that counsel for the Post Office 
Department in the argument of the steam railroad case 
before the I. C. C. had stated that side and terminal ser- 
vice was to be performed by the department, but as yet the 
exact date had not been set as to when this would take effect. 
Never, he said, did a case receive more loyal support than 
did the electric railway case and he urged the electric rail- 
ways at this time to refrain from taking advantage of the 
plan to eliminate side and terminal service, until the com- 
mission sets a date for the steam railroads, and the asso- 
ciation’s committee presents its case, which would be sub- 
mitted before the holidays. 


Arrangement as Regards Manufacturers 


Vice-President McCulloch took the chair to enable 
Mr. Pardee to speak with regard to the proposed plans con- 
cerning the manufacturers. He stated that the plan for 
an affiliated association had been abandoned and the pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution and by-laws amended 
so as to provide five members on the executive committee 
of the parent association. Such members to be nominated 
as usual and elected at the convention. 

J. H. McGraw stated it was a very happy solution of the 
whole thing and personally believed that this was a red 
letter day in the history of the association. He urged that 
manufacturers be given a responsibility and said they 
would respond if such responsibility was put upon them. 

H. C. Clark, chairman of the committee on changes in 
constitution and by-laws, read the report allowing manu- 
facturers representation in an affiliated association and two 
members in addition to the president on the executive com- 
mittee of the parent association. An amendment was offered 
by C. L. Henry so as to allow five manufacturers to be on 
the executive committee of the American Association and 
do away with the proposed separate manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation. The amendments as amended were approved 
unanimously. 

The amendments as passed were as follows: 

Sec. II. Par. (b). The president and vice-presidents shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of the association and shall 
hold office for one year or until their successors are elected. 
All such elections shall be by ballot, and a majority of the 
votes of all the company members present shall be necessary 
to an election. The secretary and treasurer shall be appointed 
by the executive committee. The offices of secretary and treas- 
urer may be held by one and the same person; and the work 
of the treasurer’s office shall be performed in the secretary’s 
office. 

Sec. VI. Par. (a). The entire charge and management of 
the affairs of the association shall be vested in an executive 


committee, which committee shall consist of the president, the 
vice-presidents, presidents of the affiliated associations, and five 


others who shall be connected with member companies engaged 
in the business of manufacturing or selling materials for elec- 
tric railways. The past-presidents of the American Electric 
Railway Association and its predecessors, the American Street 
and Interurban Railway Association and the American Street 
Railway Association, shall be honorary members of the execu- 
tive committee, but without the power to vote. 

Sec. VI. Par. (b). The five members of the executive com- 
mittee representing manufacturer member companies shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of the association. All such 
elections shall be by ballot and a majority of the votes of the 
company members present shall be necessary to an election. 


Engineering Standards 

F. R. Phillips then presented the report on standards of 
the Engineering Association which stated that the Engi- 
neering Association is conducting a campaign to promulgate 
a more universal use of its standards and recommended 
practices, and is mindful of the fact that it will be some- 
what difficult to arouse great interest in such prosy matters 
in view of the larger problems of finance and public rela- 
tions which now engross attention. Nevertheless, it should 
be borne in mind that whatever plan may be decided upon 
as a solution of the great problem now before the industry 
to be successful it must include the economical operation 
and maintenance of the physical property. To this end the 
Engineering Association proposes to devote its energy. 
Uniform practice and standardization of parts lends itself 
admirably to the accomplishment of such purposes. 

In the prosecution of this campaign the association is 
aware that standardization should not be carried to the 
point where it will in any way interfere with the progress 
and development of the art. Moreover, it is known that 
operating conditions and requirements in many respects 
are by no means identical throughout the country and any 
attempt to set up hard and fast rules of procedure and speci- 
fications to fit all conditions would be a waste of time and 
effort. 

However, the number of devices and the variety of mate- 
rials in common use among the railways is too large and the 
benefits which can accrue from the standardization of such 
items is great. The relationship between sensible stand- 
ardization and economy is so close that the terms might be 
called synonymous. Standardization is necessary to the 
successful operation of the prime essential of low unit cost, 
known as “ Quantity Production.” It will effect a saving 
in operating costs through simplification of methods of 
handling materials in the storerooms; it will materially 
reduce the amount of money invested in supplies; it will 
produce economies in maintenance by reducing the invest- 
ment in tools, patterns and machinery; it will accomplish 
a saving in overhead expense through a reduction in design 
and development charges in the engineering and mainte- 
nance departments; it will aid in producing more prompt 
deliveries of materials and supplies for the reason that 
manufacturers will be able to carry stock in anticipation of 
orders; it should be of immense benefit to manufacturers, 
since it will offer a means of bridging the gaps and leveling 
the demand peaks permitting a more stabilized output. 

As an illustration of the efficacy of sensible standardiza- 
tion attention is called to the work of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association and to the Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Imagine if you may the undesirable chaos that 
would follow a substitution of practices embodying the 
individual desires of operating officials for the wonderful 
compendium of standards found in steam railroad practice. 
Furthermore, consider the remarkable and most commend- 
able achievement of Automotive Engineers when in five 
days the standard “ Liberty ” motor was designed, thereby 
- accomplishing in one stroke what otherwise might have 
required years, the production of motors in sufficient quan- 
tity to meet the war requirements of the government. 

For fifteen years the Engineering Association has been 
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engaged in standardization studies. When it is remem- 
bered that the electric railway industry has undergone 
rapid and radical development, its work deserves the 
unqualified support of our whole membership. What we 
seek is your co-operation and support. There has been put 
in your hands a pamphlet entitled “ Why Use the Engineer- 
ing Association Standards?” On the last pages you will 
find a list of our standards. Take the pamphlet home with 
you. Secure a Manual. Ask your department heads to 
come prepared to discuss the standards of the association 
at our or your staff meetings. If in your opinion these 
standards do not properly meet your requirements tell us 
all about it, suggesting the remedy. 

In the association booth at the outer end of the exhibit 
hall you will find a number of devices and materials kindly 
loaned to us by manufacturers which represent in some 
part the standardization work of the association. Con- 
structive criticism is solicited in order that we may more 
fully meet your needs and desires. The Engineering Asso- 
ciation is worthy of your attention. It needs your active 
support. 


Service-at-Cost Plans 


The next subject on the program was “Some Features 
of the Service-at-Cost Plan.” 'T'wo papers were presented, 
one by Walter A. Draper, Cincinnati Traction Company, 
describing the situation in Cincinnati and the other by 
R. P. Stevens, Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, describing the conditions 
in that city. These papers appear in abstract elsewhere 
in this issue. It was announced that the paper on the same 
subject by J. E. Hutcheson of Montreal and the report 
of the Committee of One Hundred would be presented at 
the Thursday session. 

A. W. Brady, Anderson, Ind., at the request of President 
Pardee, then spoke about some of the results obtained by 
the Committee of One Hundred. Mr. Brady said that he 
would not go into details of the work of the committee 
because that would be mentioned in the report, but those 
who have followed the case closely know that the position 
of the electric railways had never before been put before 
the country as clearly as it had been in the testimony pre- 
sented. The trouble up to this time has been to get the 
public to realize what the real fault is, and it is hoped 
that the result of the Washington hearings will be to prove 
that the troubles are not local but general, and that the 
public utilities should have living wages just as other 
industries have. He spoke particularly of the debt of grati- 
tude which the industry owed to General Tripp, President 
Pardee and others, who had given their time to the prose- 
cution of this case. 


Thursday’s Session 


The Thursday session of the American Association was 
called to order by President Pardee at 10 a. m. 


Zone Systems 


The first matter taken up was the report of the committee 
on zone systems, which was read by W. H. Sawyer, chairman 
of this committee. The large attendance and the marked 
attention that was given to this report showed the great 
interest that was being taken in the subject. An abstract 
of the report follows : 

In this report the committee assumed that everyone ap- 
preciated that the net income of the average electric railway 
is now so inadequate as to constitute a menace to the future 
prosperity and the upbuilding of the resources of our 
country, as money enough is not available for the proper 
maintenance and continuance of past service, to say nothing 
of extensions, improvements and betterments. 
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There is no one cure-all or panacea for our existing ills 
as the details of the solution will vary in different localities. 
It is the duty of the industry to find the solution. 

In general higher net revenue can be secured only in one 
or more of three different ways: Operating economies ; sub- 
stantial increase in revenue per passenger; substantial in- 
crease in number of passengers carried at a profit. 

As to operating economies, street railway executives, 
operators and manufacturers have, ever since the advent of 
electric railways, been continually at work to effect such 
economies, and only because these have been taken ad- 
vantage of that the electric railways for more than a genera- 
tion have continued to exist on a 5-cent fare. 

Present day illustrations of their efforts are the elimina- 
tion of stops, the automatic sub-station, the light weight 
safety car, and power saving devices. Many companies have 
been unable to take advantage of these economy devices 
because their extremely low net earnings have ruined their 
credit thus preventing the obtaining of the necessary funds 
to put these improvements and economies into effect. 

Attention is also called to one of the most just, equitable 
and fair ways to reduce the cost of service namely the elimi- 
nation of paving costs and assessments. Operating expenses 
could also be reduced by elimination of all taxes, license 
fees, needless passes to city employees and other antiquated 
and discriminatory franchise requirements. 

Under the present conditions where the bare cost of ser- 
vice is actually the controlling factor in either state regula- 
tion or municipal contract in fixing fares, there is real 
justification for eliminating all taxes on car lines just the 
same as is done for the patrons of municipal water works, 
highways, and other public improvements. 

As to “increased revenue per passenger,” the natural 
assumption is that the normal, logical way to increase 


revenue per passenger is to increase the flat rate fare to 6, 7, 


8, 9 or even 10 cents. A review of the experiences of com- 
panies with horizontal increases in fares, demonstrates that 
there are positive limitations to the extent to which revenues 
can be increased by this method. Indeed, in many cases the 
possibilities of larger revenues from further increases in 
flat rates have been reached or at least closely approached. 
The loss in traffic, due to discouraging short distance riding 
may deprive the railway of a profitable class of business and 
raises the question as to whether it is possible to work out a 
practical system of fares which will still preserve an attrac- 
tive rate for short distance riding, and at the same time 
increase the revenues of the company to the necessary ex- 
tent. If the increased flat rate does not prove adequate in 
-some localities, some other solution to increase revenues 
must be found. It is the duty of the members of this Asso- 
ciation to go out of the beaten path to investigate other 
methods, to suggest and work out details and to force to 
attention new or other methods. 

As to “increased number of passengers,” this would 
naturally be assumed to include an investigation of zone 
systems. A zone system properly applied may also increase 
the average revenue per passenger and it is our belief that 
it will tend to encourage riding. 


In discussing zone systems of fare collection it is most - 


necessary that the terms used be defined, in order to elimi- 
nate confusion and misunderstanding, due to inaccurate 
terminology. With this thought in mind, the following 
fundamental definitions of terms as used in the body of this 
report are submitted: 

A zone system of fares is one in which the fare varies with 
the distance traveled, and might properly have been called a 
“ distance system.” 

A zone is one of the relatively short subdivisions of more 
or less uniform length, into which a route is divided for the 
purpose of fare determination. 

Uniform rate zone system is one in which the fare is 


directly proportional to the number of zones traveled in or 
through, that is, one in which the fare per zone is the same 
in each zone, including the first. 

Initial charge zone system is one in which the fare for 
the initial zone of any ride is greater than that for the 
succeeding zones. 

Fixed minimum zone system is one in which a certain 
rate per zone is charged, with a definite fixed minimum fare, 
which minimum disappears when the sum of the zone 
charges exceeds it. 

Central area zone system is one in which a flat fare or 
uniform charge, regardless-of length of ride, within an 
established central area, is combined with zone charges on. 
routes which extend beyond such central area. 

The uniform rate zone system is a form which has been 
in use in England and other foreign countries for many 
years, and has apparently encouraged short-haul riding and 
improved the service load factor. It is most discriminatory 
in favor of the short-haul rider, because cost of service is 
not directly proportional to the distance traveled. 

In many localities there is a distinct danger that the 
uniform rate zone system would result in lower gross and 
net revenue on account of the large percentage of passengers 
that may be carried below actual cost. One of the principal 
objectives of any zone system is that it encourages riding 
but great care must be taken that the short haul rider is not 
unduly or unfairly favored. It might be noted that in 
general the English tramways are municipally owned; dis- 
crimination is flagrantly practiced, and the rate of fare 
and length of zone are very largely based on what the traffic 
will bear, rather than upon what is fair and equitable to all 
classes of passengers. Furthermore, this system involves 
the maximum of fare collection difficulties, although it 
should not be condemned on that account. 

It has been widely claimed that zone systems produce 
congestion of population. If this were true, congestion 
would be more highly developed in foreign cities using this 
form whereas in reality congestion is not found te any 
greater degree than in many of our flat rate American cities. 
The tendency, however, in European cities is towards a more 
even spreading of the occupied territory, rather than to the 
uneconomical, haphazard and spotted development so fre- 
quently found surrounding our cities; it is probable that the 
zone system has something to do with this, thus changing 
the sociological argument to favor the zone system. 

The initial charge zone system definitely recognizes the 
principle of assessing “the cost of service” on each pas- 
senger including the “ readiness-to-serve ” cost. The rate 
may. be based on a definite allocation of costs, or it may be 
modified as dictated by the presence of competition or other 
factors. As it unquestionably costs more per unit of dis- 
tance to carry a short haul passenger, an equitable-system 
of fares must recognize this fact. Competition or other 
factors might make it advisable to reduce or to increase the 
initial charge below or above the actual cost and conversely 
change the zone rate but actual costs should never be ignored ~ 
in the consideration of the problem. The more nearly the 
initial charge represents the actual cost, the nearer is the 
approach to the equitable rate. On the other hand the short 
haul rider usually is a convenience rider and the discrimina- 
tion in his favor may be advisable in some places. Fare col- 
lection, in connection with the initial charge zone system, 
presents practically the same problems as with a uniform 
rate zone system.* 

The fixed minimum zone system has been used for years 
in fixing steam railroad passenger rates, and has been com- 
monly followed by both interurban and suburban electric 
railways. This basis provides for a certain rate per mile, 


* Earlier issues of the Daily announced the immediate inauguration of this 
system by the Connecticut Company, and the application of the Publie Service 
Railway for permission to abandon a somewhat similar plan which has been in 
operation for a few weeks on its lines. : 
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with a definite fixed minimum fare, which minimum dis- 
appears when it is exceeded by the mileage rate. In common 
with the uniform rate zone system the fixed minimum 
system is less equitable than the initial charge system,in that 
the “ readiness to serve ” cost is not equally included in the 
fare of each passenger, and practically disappears as a 
separate element in the rate. While ail fares under this 
system do not approximate the cost of service as closely as 
under the initial charge system, they are more nearly equit- 
able to the several classes of passengers than under the 
uniform rate system. 

Fare collection in connection with the fixed minimum 
system differs from that of the uniform rate and initial 
charge systems in that the fares collected from all passengers 
coming within the fixed minimum are the same, while under 
the other two systems such passengers would pay varying 
fares depending on the distance traveled. 

The central area zone system is essentially a compromise 
between a flat fare system and some other zone system. It 
retains the benefits of the simplified collection of the flat 
fare for a substantial proportion of the total number of 
passengers who take or complete their whole ride within 
the central area. 

The central area system has been used in several instances, 
because it had been felt that a zone system of fare collection 
for fares applicable to dense traffic conditions had not been 
satisfactorily developed. With the development of a better 
system of zone fare collection, one of the chief reasons for 
the central area zone system diminishes in importance. The 
central area system would probably be considered by the 
public as the least radical change from flat rate. Where 
this system is considered, particular care should be exercised 
that the central area is restricted so that it produces its 
share of the necessary revenue. 

There may be other applications of the above four forms 
of zone systems different from those described and several 
combinations of the above forms of zone systems might be 
made, but these four cover in general the principal practical 
applications. Any one of them means a radical change from 
the flat fare system prevalent in most American cities. All 
of them tend, if properly applied, to encourage the riding 
habit, but also tend to complexities in fare collection and 
registration. 

Care should be taken that the lengths of the zones estab- 
lished in any of these systems are not so short as to involve 
excessive difficulties in fare collection or registration. The 
requirements of a successful scheme of fare collection are 
the same in connection with any zone system as with a flat 
fare system, but in addition, provision must be made against 
abuses by passengers in over-riding. To meet these require- 
ments, except where the traffic is light, it will probably be 
necessary-to furnish each passenger with some sort of an 
identification check showing the zone in which he boarded 
the car, and to collect his fare as he leaves the car. To care 
for the details of this operation, several systems of fare 
collection are in progress of development at the present 
time. 

The greatest obstacle which has heretofore limited the 
application of a zone system to electric railway lines hand- 
ling heavy traffic has been the problem of fare collection. 
The limitations imposed by fare collection requirements 
must be for the present at least a factor of prime importance 
in applying zone systems to urban properties, and any zone 
system which does not give promise of adequately protecting 
the revenues, without unduly affecting the speed of opera- 
tion, should not be attempted. The developments in 
methods of collection and registering zone fares are de- 
pendent upon public co-operation, and the collaboration of 
operating officials and manufacturers of registers and other 
mechanical collection devices. 


Your committee believes that the manufacturers will find 
it to their advantage to give the most careful study to the 
requirements which must be met and to the evolution or 
adaptation of their product to meet these requirements. 
In other words, we are stating that the zone fare collection 
and registration problem is not yet nor can it ever be solved 
as simply or satisfactorily as flat fare collection and registra- 
tion. Distinct definite progress has, however, been made, 
and the problem to-day is not considered as serious as a few 
years ago. Wherever a zone system is applied which is 
reasonably satisfactory in other regards, we believe that 
the problem of fare collection need not occasion its abandon 
ment. The history of the art shows that where engineers 
and manufacturers have been given an opportunity to design 
and apply a needed device in practical service, they have gen- 
erally succeeded. From the manufacturer’s standpoint the 
greatest obstacle to improvements in methods of collection 
and registration of zone fares is that the operators have not 
as yet had sufficient experience to determine their require- 
ments. Hxperience thus far secured from zone systems in 
this country shows clearly the necessity for careful investi- 
gation and in each case the procurement of reasonably com- 
plete and accurate statistical records upon which to outline 
an equitable system and estimate the results thereunder. 

The public, municipal authorities, and members of regu- 
latory bodies should realize that the zone system as applied 
to American urban conditions is still in the process of 
evolution. Even when the greatest care has been exercised 
in the investigation preliminary to the formulation of a 
zone plan some measure of uncertainty as to the result of 
the plan is bound to exist. Unnecessary changes should 
be avoided, because they are bound to affect traffic condi- 
tions and create some measure of public irritation. The 
wisest policy is for public authorities to give to the com- 
panies a large measure of liberty in trying out proposed 
plans. After a system becomes effective, the results can 
be much more accurately determined and such changes as 
are necessary to protect either the public or the company 
can be made intelligently and without prejudice to the 
rights of any party in interest. If a liberal policy is pur- 
sued by the car rider and by regulatory bodies, and if the 
companies through the agency of this Association freely 
place at the disposal of the industry the results of their 
experience with zone systems, we are confident that the 
progress made in the solution of this great question, which is 
of such vital importance to all concerned, will be most 
helpful. 

The public in many instances will object to a zone system 
as its application does not eliminate the fact that at least 
some riders will have to pay a higher fare than under the 
traditional flat rate. In many instances an application for 
a zone system will cause objectors to appear in opposition, 
with the usual complaint that while the company may be 
entitled to additional revenue, the zone system is not the 
way to secure this revenue, as it radically discriminates as 
compared with past flat fare practice. These excuses are 
not really valid objections to the application of the zone 
system in their particular locality. But are objections 
which may be raised and must be taken into account from 
a practical standpoint. So long as a company can secure 
a net revenue which is a fair return and will invite necessary 
additional capital, the company should, of course be willing 
to serve the public in the way it desires. The aim should be 
to please and satisfy all customers, or riders, but none of 
them can be really satisfied unless the necessary revenue to 
maintain and expand the service is received. 

The committee distinctly appreciates that a zone system, 
at this time, is not applicable to all communities, and 
especially is this true in towns and smaller cities, but as yet 
sufficient experience is not at hand to justify the committee 
in setting definitely a minimum limit either in popula- 
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tion or length of haul where a zone system would not 
be applicable. 

Your committee on zone systems recommends that 
where a flat rate of fare is inadequate most serious thought 
and study should be given to the various zone systems. It 
is the thought of this committee that where and when any 
zone system is contemplated the fact that the purchasing 
power of the dollar has decreased should be fully taken into 
account to the end that the minimum charge per passenger 
be not set too low. In view of the great importance of the 
zone system to the industry and the probability of numerous 
inftportant applications of such a system in the next few 
months, it is the judgment of your committee that the Asso- 
ciation should continue to give careful study to this problem 
in order that the results which are secured by various com- 
panies may be placed at the disposal of the industry. 

The report was signed by W. H. Sawyer, chairman, and 
L. S. Storrs, R. P. Stevens, Thomas Conway, Jr., A. S. 
Richey, L. H. Palmer, C. L. 8S. Tingley, J. H. Hanna, J. F. 
Hamilton. 


Discussion ON ZONE SYSTEMS 


Following this report, Walter Jackson read a paper en- 
titled “ Zone Fares for City Railways.” He said that even 
as late as a year ago the idea of a zone fare for city railways 
was strange to American electric railway practice, with the 
exception of the Milwaukee plan which had been instituted 
in 1914. In speaking of the complexity of the zone-fare 
system, Mr. Jackson said that no differential fare system 
could possibly be as simple as one where every passenger 
tenders the same rate of fare and gets no receipt of any kind. 
He described the system that is in most common use in 


foreign countries and outlined the advantages of simplicity. . 


The difficulty of fare collection, Mr. Jackson said, was 
closely related to the matter of complexity. He referred to 
the operation of the Glasgow Corporation Tramways, which 
were carrying the extraordinary number of twenty-five pas- 
sengers per car-mile on one of their lines and said that the 
carrying of from fifteen to twenty passengers per car-mile 
on English roads was not at all extraordinary. He believed 
that the collection of a zone fare in America should be con- 
siderably easier than in England because our cars are 
arranged so that the passengers are all on one level, and 
our average cars seat fewer passengers. 

In regard to how such a system would be received by the 
public, Mr. Jackson thought that it would not be received 
with disfavor, particularly if certain advantages to the 
traveling public were added at the time that such a system 
was introduced. He said that the argument that the zone 
fare is responsible for congestion in foreign cities is an 
erroneous one. Housing conditions in the older cities of 
Europe antedated the institution of their tramways, and as 
a matter of fact under a sensible zone system the citizen 
pays less rent to counterbalance any higher rate of fare and 
there is no unearned increment for the land owners. In 
referring to the advantages of any correct zone system, 
Mr. Jackson said that the advantages seem to outweigh any 
disadvantages or complexity and that such a system offers 
an opportunity of trying to secure both maximum revenue 
and maximum usefulness. In concluding Mr. Jackson said 
that there are a great many other things that could be said 
about the subject, but he hoped that the two points given 
would serve as an incentive to further investigations. 

Following the paper by Mr. Jackson, another was to have 
been read by Thomas N. McCarter, describing the Public 
Service Railway’s zone system, but as Mr. McCarter was 
unable to be present this paper was not presented. 

A paper on the relationship of items of cost under pre-war 
conditions and today as prepared by F. W. Doolittle was 
read by Garret T. Seely, Metropolitan West Side Elevated 
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Railroad. This paper is abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

The next paper presented was that on “ The Collecting of 
These Costs from the Traveling Public ” by J. D. Mortimer, 
North American Company, and read by Edwin Gruhl of the 
same company. Mr. Mortimer’s paper is also reproduced in 
this issue. Following this paper a letter was read by Bion J. 
Arnold, Elgin & Belvidere Electric Railway, stating that 
when his men went on strike, Mr. Arnold assumed operation 
of the car and ran it on schedule until the men came back 
to work without any change in condition. 


Committee of One Hundred 


The report of the Committee of One Hundred which was 
to have been given on Tuesday by Chairman Guy E. Tripp, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, was pre- 
sented by Joseph K. Choate, J. G. White Management 
Corporation. An abstract follows: 

The report of the Committee of One Hundred first cited 
the offer of President Pardee to the Federal Electric Rail- 
ways Commission to ‘present in behalf of the association 
and the industry a complete case as it appeared to the 
executives and operators of the properties, then the prompt 
appointment of the Committee of One Hundred, then the 
appointment by the committee of sub-committees on 
finance, information and _ service, presentation and 
recommendations. 

In commenting on the work of these committees, Gen- 
eral Tripp said that the committee on finance had not only 
provided the funds necessary for the work but had been of 
material assistance in arousing the interest of railway com- 
panies, the bankers and the manufacturers. Through the 
courtesy of the Electric Bond & Share Company, the ser- 
vices of W. J. Griffen were placed at the disposal of this 
sub-committee. The crux of the entire case was, of course, 
in the hands of the committee on presentation, which, as a 
preliminary to its work, prepared an outline, published at 
the time in the ELectrric Rainway JourNAL. This out- 
line was closely followed in the subsequent appearances be- 
fore the commission. Bentley W. Warren acted as counsel, 
and to him was intrusted the actual presentation of the case 
to the commission. Mr. Warren was greatly assisted by 
Edward Gruhl of the North American Company and H. C. 
Clark of the association. The gathering of the statistical 
data, which were the most complete ever presented to a 
body in the United States, was possible because of the effi- 
ciency of the association’s staff, and acknowledgments of 
indebtedness for assistance were made to Secretary Burritt; 
James W. Welsh; Stone & Webster; Ford, Bacon & 
Davis; Connecticut Company; Electric Bond & Share 
Company; J. G. White Company; Henry L. Doherty & 
Company; Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company; Republic En- 
gineers, Inc.; Public Service Railway, and to the witnesses 
who appeared to present the claims of the association. 

The work of the committee on information and service 
was to disseminate the information at the hearings. The 
information sent out was simply a summary of the testi- 


_ mony of witnesses, as much attention being given to those 


witnesses being called directly by the commission or di- 
rectly representing the public as to those called by the 
association. 'The success which attended the committee’s 
work was due in a large measure to the generosity of B. G. 
Collier, who placed at the committee’s disposal the services 
of Lambert St. Clare and Perry Arnold. The Associated 
Press carried from 600 to 2000 words daily in 700 papers, 
the United Press 400 to 800 words in 750 papers, the 
International News Service from 500 to 2500 in 300 papers, 
and a very large number of special stories were sent out 
by the 300 special correspondents who made Washington 
their headquarters. Longer articles appeared in weekly 


papers. In addition the association published each day a 
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digest of the testimony at the preceding day’s hearings, 
55,000 copies of this report being printed and mailed each 
day. This digest, which ran about 6500 words or so, was 
sent to all members of the association, non-member com- 
panies, mayors of all cities of more than 5000 population, 
members of public service commissions, city officials other 
than mayors, labor unions, members of the investment 
bankers’ associations, governors of states, members of Con- 
gress and the President and his Cabinet, as well as to a 
number of individuals in this country and outside of the 
United States. When the commission was not in session, 
the digest was published twice weekly, amplifying the pro- 
ceedings before published. At the conclusion of the first 
three weeks of the hearings, the committee published and 
distributed some 60,000 copies of a pamphlet containing a 
summary of the striking points in the testimony of each 
witness. Asa result of these efforts, editorial comment was 
carried by papers in practically all of the important cities 
of the country, and a perusal of these editorials is striking 
evidence of the value of the work of the electric railway 
commission in educating public opinion to the facts in the 
traction situation. The committee on information and ser- 
vice further extended its activities to include the prepara- 
tion of material for pamphlets and circulars to be issued 
by the individual companies, and also the preparation of a 
series of car posters and car cards which carried some of 
the most interesting facts brought out at the federal 
hearings. 

The committee on recommendations has kept in close 
touch with all the testimony, has held several meetings at 
which this testimony was discussed, and it exercised general 
supervision over the preparation of a brief which will be 
submitted by counsel of the commission at the conclusion 
of the hearings. 

In conclusion the report said: 

“Your committee believes that the benefits derived and 
which will be derived from the work of the federal com- 
mission on electric railways are of extreme importance to 
the industry and will many times repay the efforts that have 
been expended by everyone concerned in connection there- 
with. 

“The publicity given to the situation has already had a 
beneficial effect. The country has been brought to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the traction problem is universal and 
applies to all parts of the country and that it involves cer- 
tain fundamental matters which cannot be solved by the 
companies alone and that the interest of the public in a 
proper solution is as great as that of the companies them- 
selves. The national aspect given to the situation has to a 
large extent eradicated from the public mind the belief that 
the condition of local companies is due entirely to local 
causes, and the way has been prepared for the correction of 
specific situations through this education of the public to 
the knowledge of general conditions. 

“The benefits of co-operation in public utility affairs 
and especially in the affairs of the electric railways has been 
illustrated by the success of the task undertaken by your 
Committee of One Hundred. We cannot too strongly urge 
a continuance of this co-operation. 

“ We believe that in this time of stress, when the future 
of the industry is at stake, co-operative action is absolutely 
essential and that the machinery already erected by the 
American Electric Railway Association affords an oppor- 
tunity for further constructive efforts in behalf of the 
industry.” 

COMMENTS ON THE REPORT 


In commenting on the report, F. R. Coates, Toledo Rail- 
ways & Light Company, said that the work of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred must be continued. In the past, 
he said, the railway operators have been too apologetic, 
but they must now stand up for their rights. The Com- 


mittee of One Hundred has done an excellent work, and 
Mr. Coates suggested that either the committee or the asso- 
ciation get out publicity material to the employees. He also 
urged that more effort be put forth to get every non-member 
company into the association. 

George E. Hamilton, Capital Traction Company, Wash- 
ington, said that there never was a time when dangers 
were more theatening and when the association should 
feel more confident due to its preparations. The Com- 
mittee of One Hundred has done a big work, said Mr. 
Hamilton, and has carried this to a degree of efficiency 
which foretells wonderful results. It is now realized that 
the public must be educated, whereas in the past the public 
has, in fact, been miseducated. The electric railways must 
have the support and confidence of the public and the 
publicity work of the Committee of One Hundred must be 
carried on. Mr. Hamilton said that there is already a 
perceptible change in the attitude of the public and he 
attributes this to the publicity work of this committee. 
The association, he said, has placed itself in a stronger 
position than ever before. Defeat is impossible and the 
dangers will surely be eliminated. 

An earnest tribute was paid to Philip Gadsden by H. G. 
Bradlee, Stone & Webster. He said that one of the first 
to recognize the national character of the electric railway 
problems was Mr. Gadsden, who for more than two years 
has devoted practically all of his time to this work. Mr. 
Gadsden was instrumental in the formation of the War 
Finance Corporation, worked with the War Labor Board,- 
and the appointment of the Washington Commission was 
largely due to his efforts. “ We owe Mr. Gadsden a great 
debt of gratitude,” said Mr. Bradlee, “not only as street 
railway operators, but as public citizens.” Referring to 
the Committee of One Hundred, he said that the work of 
organization, presentation and publicity has been wonderful. 

H. Sawyer, East St. Louis & Suburban Railway, 
said that it was a pleasure to stand up and have a chance 
to say a word in commendation of the work of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred. The railway industry, he said, 
does not fully appreciate what this committee has done. 
Their work has proved indisputably what the national sit- 
uation is today. The importance of the work of the com- 
mittee cannot be overestimated, and this work, together 
with that which the association will do during the coming 
year, will place the industry again on a stable foundation. 


The paper on “ Are These High Costs of Service Likely 
to Develop Permanent Competition?” by L. H. Palmer, 
United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, was pre- 
sented by the author. This was followed by an address by 
Brig.-Gen. George H. Harries, H. M. Byllesby & Company. 

General Harries said that he had recently read an article 
by a newspaper correspondent who had taken a trip around 
the front, entitled “ The Romance of War.” In.the speaker’s 
opinion the romance of the war was shown by the fine spirit 
of the American Expeditionary Force. It is recorded of the 
Israelites that’ they were required to make brick without 
straw. The A. E. F. was not required to make brick, but if 
it had been and no straw was available it would have found 
250 substitutes for straw. He told the story of a stevedore 
at Brest who was sick but worked: hard for nineteen and a 
half hours without rest to unload food from an arriving 
ship, and of a cook without assistants who worked con- 
tinuously for twenty-seven hours over a hot fire to provide 
food for 2200 men. 

Speaking of his personal experiences in Berlin, he said 
that if the armistice had not been declared so soon the 
Germans would have had a better knowledge of the fact 
that they were beaten. He was in Berlin in charge of the 
American interests there when the beaten German army 
returned, The soldiers returned bearing banners and laurel 
wreaths and with bands playing “ the Watch on the Rhine” 
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and other patriotic airs. It was a time when any of them 
could “watch the Rhine” only vocally, unless he had the 
written permission of a commanding officer of the Allies. 

During the early weeks of General Harries’ stay in Berlin 
the American officers were gazed upon with curiosity. Then 
the outbreak began between the Spartacans and the govern- 
ment. The Germans seemed to exhibit a wish to govern 
themselves without knowing how to do so. Then followed 
two weeks of gunfire in the Berlin streets, but it was rather 
tame gunfire. General Harries told the story of a French 
officer who wished to cross the street during one of these 
fusilades. He waved his hand when instantly the gunfire 
was halted and the officer crossed the street. Both Sparta- 
cans and government furnished “ guards” for the protec- 
tion of the American headquarters, and at one time guards 
of both parties were outside. The food conditions in Berlin 
at that time were not good. General Harries remarked that 
he had been obliged to live on other occasions on horse flesh. 
It was not bad, but he did not care for the sauce in which 
it was served in Germany. He also ventured the statement 
that there were more skin wrinkles in Germany in the 
square inch than in any other country in the world, caused 
when a waist measurement is reduced. from 75 in. to 44 in. 
German methods may be good when applied to Germans, but 
they are certainly not good when applied to other nations. 
As an instance he said that some time after being in Berlin 
he received a letter from one of the government officers sug- 
gesting that he wear civilian clothes on account of the 
feeling in Berlin against Americans. General Harries re- 
plied that he is not accustomed to have Germans tell him 
what clothes he should wear. 

Another instance mentioned by him was of a gathering of 
some 80,000 Germans one night on the “ Unter den Linden ” 
shouting “ Kill Americans,” “ Down with Wilson.” No 
violence was attempted, however. On another occasion 
there was a thoroughly organized demonstration of “ Hate” 
before the American headquarters. Thousands of Germans 
marched by the headquarters in sections. Just after one sec- 
tion had passed it would stop. Then the paraders would 
look toward the headquarters with growling face and French 
fits but uttering no sounds. Then the section would move 
on and the next section would repeat the action. This 
lasted for some three hours. 

In General Harries’ opinion it is the general policy in 
Germany now to foment industrial trouble in the countries 
with which Germany had recently been at war. In this way, 
Germany believes it can gain a marked industrial advantage 
and also reduce the severity of the peace terms. It is in close 
harmony with Lenine and Trotsky and is bent on the 
domination of Russia. 

General Harries said he should not talk about war to such 
a gathering, as utility operators are always at war. They 
seem to be between the “ irresistible,’ in the form of in- 
creasing operating expenses and the “immovable” in the 
form of rates. Nevertheless, a defensive army is always a 
beaten army, and it is time the railways assumed the 
initiative and attacked. Information to the public is the 
weapon. Be sure, he said, that the employees are trained 
and ready, for they can do more damage than anybody else. 
Pot the sniper speakers and writers, send tanks after the 
machine gun men, hold the initiative and never let the other 


fellow get it. Shell them out with arguments that cannot 
be stopped. Get the initiative and hold it. 


Reports on Dues and Resolutions 


The report of the committee on dues was then presented 
by P. J. Kealy, Kansas City Railways Company. Mr. Kealy 
said that it is evident that some rearrangement of dues is 
essential. The committee recommends that it be continued 
in order to report to the executive committee, and if the 
executive committee concurs, it can prepare such changes 
as necessary to present to the next mid-year meeting of 
the association. 

J. N. Shannahan, Newport News & Hampton Railway 
& Electric Company, presented the report of the resolutions 
committee. These included a resolution urging upon the 
public the necessity for fair and unprejudiced consideration 
of the electric railway situation to insure the collection and 
distribution of accurate information, and protect both the 
public and the industry against further damage by spread- 
ing of mis-information to the end that the necessary new 
capital may be obtained to provide the service demanded by 
the public. Further resolutions extended the thanks of the 
association to the technical press, to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the various committees of the convention, to the 
president, secretary and officers of the association, and 
recorded the sorrow of the association at the loss of those 
members who had been claimed by death since the last meet- 
ing of the association. 


Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating committee was presented 
by James H. McGraw. Mr. McGraw said that in presenting 
the names of the new officers, the committee had endeavored 
to take into account all conditions surrounding the industry 
and the fact that the greatest piece of work which has ever 
been done by any national public utility association has been 
accomplished during the past year. The year upon which 
the association is entering is the most critical in the history 
of the industry. The officers elected were. 

President, John H. Pardee, Eastern Pennsylvania Rail- 
ways; first vice-president, Richard McCulloch, United Rail- 
ways, St. Louis; second vice-president, T. S. Williams, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit System ; third vice-president, R. I. 
Todd, Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Company ; fourth 
vice-president, Philip J. Kealy, Kansas City Railways; and 
as members of the executive committee the officers, past- 
presidents and John G. Barry, General Electric Company ; 
William 8. Bartholomew, Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany; S. M. Curwen, the J. G. Brill Company; Thomas 
Finigan, American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company; B. A. 
Hegeman, Jr., National Railway Appliance Company. 

Following the election of officers, President Pardee said 
that he had strenuously opposed re-election, because he had — 
for ten years stood for rotation of office. He said that he 
had been prevailed upon against his wishes, and that the 
success of the administration during the past two years 
had been made possible only by the co-operation of all its 
members. He thanked the convention and said that he feels 
sure all members will continue to co-operate in the same 
manner during the coming year. 
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Proceedings of the T. &T. 


Association 


Notable Reports Were Presented at Atlantic City Meeting, 
Covering Principles of Traffic Regulation, Agreements for 
Joint Uses of Tracks and Terminal Facilities, Collection 
and Registration of Fares, and One-Man Car Operation— 
Safety-Car Film Prepared Under Auspices of One-Man Car 
Committee and Four Manufacturers Was Exhibited—M eet- 
ings Were Devoted to Discussion of Committee Reports— 
W. H. Collins Was Elected President 


L. C. BRADLEY 


on 


President 


tric Railway Transportation & Traffic Association 
was called to order on Monday Oct. 6, 1919, at 3 p. m. 
with President Bradley in the chair. 

Secretary E. B. Burritt abstracted the annual report of 
the executive committee which covered the work of the 
association from the close of the 1916 convention. He 
called attention to the discontinuance of committee work 
due to the war and the new policy, followed this year, of 
having but one subject for consideration at each session. 
He also stated that the report of the convention would be 
printed in bulletin form and distributed to all members. 

Secretary Burritt then presented his report as secretary- 
treasurer. This report stated the subjects assigned to 
committees for investigation and report at the convention ; 
the work performed at the association offices and com- 
mented on the decrease in expenses due to companies pay- 
ing the traveling expenses of committee members. The 
only expense now chargeable to the association was the cost 
of printing its reports and proceedings and minor expenses 


‘Le tenth annual convention of the American Elec- 


incurred at headquarters. Both reports were accepted as — 


presented. 


President Bradley’s Address 


President Bradley, in calling the session to order, stated : 
The Transportation & Traffic Association is twelve years 
old and meets today in its tenth annual convention. The 
conventions planned for the years 1917 and 1918 were 
abandoned because of the disturbed conditions produced by 
the World War. Hence the assemblage today is under con- 
ditions which represent almost a colossal change from those 
which obtained when, in Atlantic City on the evening of 
Oct. 12, 1916, the association adjourned its last convention. 

When the Transportation & Traffic Association elected 
him president he promised there would be a good conven- 
tion. If that prediction falls short of accomplishment, it 
certainly will not be the fault of the men who have served 
on the executive committee. They have engaged most earn- 
estly in the work of preparation for the convention. ‘They 
have attended meetings at great sacrifices of time which 
they could ill afford to spare with so many matters at home 
pressing for attention, and at great expense, when most 
rigid economy seemed. everywhere essential. Mr. Bradley 
also expressed warm appreciation of the energies and de- 
votion of the members of the special committees which have 
studied and prepared reports on subjects to be presented for 
consideration. 

At former conventions it has largely been the rule to have 
presented for consideration a large number of subjects pre- 
pared by standing and special committees in addition to 
special papers on timely topics. This year a radical change 


W. H. COLLINS 
SG President-Elect 


has been made as but four subjects will be considered. The 
purpose of thus concentrating the efforts of the association 
is to enable the convention thoroughly to discuss the reports, 
to digest them properly and to obtain an interchange of 
views from all sections of the country. These subjects are: 
(1) code of traffic principles; (2) one-man car operation; 
(3) collection and registration of fares; (4) proper basis 
of compensation for use of city tracks. 


THE FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The permanency of street railway transportation, in some 
form, is unquestionable. That, from time to time, the art 
will be developed to cope successfully with every reasonable 
and just demand made upon it, is the confident belief of 
everyone who has studied existing conditions. In the train 
of a war which has disorganized, if it has not destroyed, 
economic order throughout the world, no doubt it is reason- 
able to expect many ideas and “isms,” which are the out- 


‘growth and off-shoot of pre-war or post-war conditions in 


Europe, will find their way into this country. From those 
countries, where there has been oppression and autocratic 
tule, these ideas, strange and out of keeping with free 
American principles of government, will continue to come 
tous. Municipal ownership is one of them. But municipal 
ownership is un-American. It is contrary to every principle 
of American government and has no place here. 

The industry will continue under private ownership. 
The people will demand it upon a basis which will provide 
adequate service and at the same time compensate the 
owners for the money, skill, initiative and labor required 
to produce that service. But the management of this great 
industry, upon which urban population is so largely de- 
pendent in the pursuit of its daily avocations, will require 
and will receive, even greater brains and energy in the 
future than has been devoted to it in the past. : 

I repeat, the street railway business in America has 
fallen to the lowest ebb it has reached since it emerged 
from a disconnected chaos into a great national industry, 
and this is in spite of the fact that the executives of street 
railways have waged a fight to save the industry from that 
disaster, threatened constantly during the last few years, 
which excites the admiration of every man connected with 
this business. To be associated with such men fills one with 
a just pride. Their resourcefulness, their ability, their 
courage has been splendid. There is nothing in the annals 
of modern business to compare with the magnificent fight 
they have made and are now making. And for the reason 
that their cause is right, that it is just, that it is American, 
it is bound to win. 

The saving of the street railway industry means not 
alone the salvage from threatened spoliation of billions of 
money invested, but it means the preservation to the people 
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who use them constantly and essentially in the routine of 
their daily lives of the systems of urban transportation 
which have been evolved through the years of street railway 
operation. 


Proaress NECESSARY 


But, there is more to the street railway business than its 
financial side. Important as that is, of scarcely less impor- 
tance is the duty devolving upon those into whose keeping 
is given the responsibility for its daily operation. Co- 
ordination of effort all along the line is absolutely essential 
to the successful working out of the problems and diffi- 
culties which are everywhere present in the street railway 
industry. 

It is not sufficient to pursue those policies and methods 
which heretofore have been deemed adequate and sufficient. 
The industry is constantly confronted with new problems, 
and to meet and master them requires the best that is in all 
operating officials! Nothing less will suffice. The stress 
of these times demands not only effort, but an elastic mana- 
gerial policy, not only willing to welcome advancement in 
the art, but capable and resourceful in evolving improve- 
ments in practice and betterment in equipment. 

New methods must be developed to meet the new condi- 
tions and successfully to overcome the new ordeals. Better 
ways and means of accomplishing the plans laid out are 
certainly essential to the life and salvation of the street rail- 
way business, as it is known today, and it is squarely up to 
those directly charged with operating responsibilities, to 
bring to bear upon the problems encountered all the genius 
and all the power they can command. 

Efficiency, service and development should be the con- 
trolling trinity of all the operating men if they are to meas- 
ure up to the example set along financial lines by the execu- 
tives. And if this is done, I unhesitatingly predict, with 
the utmost confidence in that judgment, a new era in street 
railway transportation. 

The finished product of the street railway is service. 
Demands for service are constantly changing. New diffi- 
culties are constantly arising. New and strange require- 
ments are being made upon the management. To meet 
these it is essential that there be exerted not only herculean 
efforts, but an intelligence backed by a courage that knows 
no fear, to develop and adopt changes in method which will 
make possible the rendering of proper service. Improve- 
ment in operating methods, and by this is meant detailed 
supervision of all parts of the companies’ business is es- 
sential to reach the standard required by the new conditions 
with which the industry is now struggling. 


Live Topics FOR SETTLEMENT 


Some parts of the business are being discussed at this 
convention by other affiliated associations. But within the 
category of the Transportation & Traffic Association sey- 
eral important phases of management should be brought to 
the attention of the industry. 

1. Traffic Regulation. The committee on code of traffic 
principles will present to the convention a thorough and 
comprehensive study of this question. Street car service 
has gradually become the slowest of all paid means of trans- 
portation. To this condition there are many contributing 
causes, but the dominant one is street congestion. This is 
due to the rapid and enormous increase in the use of automo- 
biles and the fast growth of American cities. A lack of 
uniform traffic laws and regulations, rigorously and impar- 
tially enforced, tends to place an insuperable handicap upon 
street car schedules. 

2. Skip Stops. The skip-stop system, inaugurated dur- 
ing the war as a fuel-saving device, has demonstrated its 
value in increased speed in car schedules, time saving to 
the passenger and economy in operation. The efforts of the 


management of the industry throughout the whole country 
should be co-ordinated toward developing the skip stop, 
which certainly should be retained upon every street railway 
system in America. 

3. Safety Cars. This subject will be presented to the 
convention in complete form. The four elements most 
essential to adequate street car transportation are reliability, 
speed, comfort and safety. Any development in the art of 
transportation which does not embody improvement in at 
least one of these elements is a step backward. ‘The safety 
car combines not only one but all of them, and the industry 
has not yet fully comprehended its indebtedness to 
C. O. Birney whose skillful research and vision of future 
needs are embodied in its design. The possibilities of im- 
proved service, increased revenues and economies in oper- 
ation which the safety car offers are so far-reaching that 
every electric railway official owes it both to the public and 
to the railway, which he serves, to become fully informed 
upon eyery phase of its design and operation. 

4. Collection and Registration of Fares. The report of 
the committee on collection and registration of fares should 
receive wide and varied discussion. That, certainly, is one 
of the pressing problems of the day. It will be coupled with 
valuable data on fare boxes and prepayment cars. 

5. Energy-Saving Devices. The experience of those com- 
panies throughout the country which have been foremost in 
the scientific and economical use of current, deserves careful 


study on the part of the industry. 


6. T'raffic Checks. There is nothing more necessary than 
a simple, complete and satisfactory system to record traffic 
conditions. Correct information as to the traffic at all hours 
and upon all parts of a system, is a condition precedent to 
economical, adequate and proper service. Service is the 
finished product of the business. It is the friction point of 
contact with the patrons. A thorough knowledge of the ser- 
vice rendered and the demands for that service are abso- 
lutely necessary to proper operation. Assuming that the 
riding public is willing to pay a fair charge for the service, 
without such checks and proper records how is it possible to 
know what is given, and if that service is adequate or is too 
mueh or too little? In all other departments of operation, 
in a well-regulated street car system, the management may 
have instant recourse to full information and accurate data. 
But seldom are the conditions of traffic, which service is 
designed to meet, so recorded as to be immediately availabie 
in determining the quantity and character of service best 
suited for the needs of those who use the street cars. 

v7. Supervisory Force. One of the present weaknesses in 
street car transportation in this country is the lack of an 
intelligent and properly trained supervisory force. Co- 
operation between municipalities and street railway com- 
panies in traffic regulation and other matters which interfere 
with reliable car schedules, will be of little avail unless the 
supervisory force is well trained and fully competent. The 
development of an efficient personnel is a constant and tre- 
mendous task; but without it very little progress can be - 
made toward improvement in the one thing the public is 
most interested in—Service. Other departments engaged 
in supervision of street railway operation, in practically 
every case, are in the hands of a highly trained and intelli- 
gent personnel. Does the personnel of the supervisory force 
measure up to the standards of these departments? Cer- 
tainly if efficient service is to be had the supervisory force 
must measure up to the highest possible standard. It is 
the direct point of contact with the public served, and ser- 
vice is the thing in which the public is most vitally 
interested. Whether a street railway undertakes to furnish 
a 4, 5, 6, or 10-cent service, it must be done with the same 
degree of efficiency and system as is employed in other 
phases of operation. The determination of the character — 
and quantity of this service may not safely be delegated to 
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those without authority and who are not fully advised as 
to the company’s financial status and all other problems 
affecting public relations. 

8. Hmployees’ Welfare Work. Attention is called to the 
importance of this work along lines calculated to make ser- 
vice of employees as nearly 100 per cent efficient as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Different companies have varying 
methods of accomplishing this end. It is, however, recom- 
mended that the incoming executive committee consider 
this subject as one for presentation at the next convention. 

9. Accidents. I understand the Claims Association is 
presenting to its convention information about every phase 
of the accident situation. Very little progress can be made 
by that association without the fullest co-operation on the 
part of the Transportation & Traffic Association. The 
rapid increase in automobile and vehicular traffic on city 
streets is creating a situation which threatens to become 
very nearly as serious as the lack of adequate revenue. The 
passage and enforcement of adequate laws regulating traffic 
is absolutely vital. The subject of accidents is an integral 
part of the special report of the committee on code of traffic 
principles which is being presented to the convention. 

In closing President Bradley urged the importance of 
full and frank discussion on the floor of the convention, of 
all of the problems confronting the industry, for without 
such an interchange of ideas the convention would fail to 
accomplish its broadest and most important purpose. 


Upon the completion of his address, President Bradley 
mentioned the appointment of the two usual convention 
committees and prior to the close of the session announced 
the following: As members of the committee on resolutions, 
H. B. Potter, Boston Elevated Railway; Arthur Gaboury, 
Montreal Tramways, and R. T. Sullivan, Mahoning & She- 
nango Railway & Light Company; and as members of the 
committee on nominations, L. H. Palmer, United Railways 
& Electric Company of Baltimore; Richard Meriwether, 
Dallas Railway, and J. N. Shannahan, Newport News & 
Hampton Railway, Gas & Electric Company. 


Code of Traffic Principles 


The next subject on the program was the report of the 
committee on a code of traffic principles, which was pre- 
sented by H. B. Flowers,* chairman. The reading of the 
report was followed by an extended discussion. 

In this report the committee endeavored to carry out the 
commission of the executive committee that there should be 
formulated a code of traffic principles which, bearing the 
indorsement of the association, can be used by companies 
to secure the co-operation of the public and municipal 
authorities, in the adoption and enforcement of such 
equitable rates and regulations governing vehicular traffic 
and the operation of street cars as will best serve the public 
interest. The attention of the committee was also directed 
by the executive committee to the study of traffic regulations 
presented in 1916. : 

In its report the committee stated that, having no prece- 
dents to follow, it had carefully studied the various traffic 
ordinances, and rules and regulations in effect in various 
cities and states. The result was the discovery of a lack of 
uniformity and of intelligent effort in most cases to draw 
up ordinances that were of real benefit to the traction com- 
panies. The rights of the street railways were not recog- 
nized, and the importance of regulations on streets on which 
there are car tracks has not as yet been shown. However, 
there has been some effort in some communities to improve 
conditions by enacting traffic ordinances which in a meas- 
ure do recognize these rights. 

The committee prefaced its report with a general histori- 
cal statement and outline of fundamental principles, lead- 


* An earlier issue of the Daily announced Mr. Flowers’ appointment to the 
general managership of the United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md. 


ing up to a tabular statement of these, preceding the an- 
nouncement of the proposed code itself. The principal 
points made were the following : 

Community growth and prosperity depend so largely 
upon transportation that regulation of street traffic has 
long been one of the most important governmental func- 
tions. At the same time traffic congestion and other con~ 
ditions have made street railway transportation the slowest 
of all paid means of travel. 

Misdirection of public opinion, which has proved so costly 
to the street railway company generally, has nowhere been 
felt more severely than in traffic regulation. Speed limi- 
tations, frequency of stops, promiscuous parking of ve- 
hicles, lack of standardized signals or rules of the road, are 
daily creating in every community where street railways 
run a congestion of traffic, costing the electric railways 
untold sums. The people who must meet this cost through 
their carfares should be brought to realize that it is a need- 
less and wasteful cost. 

Many of the larger cities in framing their traffic codes 
or regulations are now expediting the operation of street 
cars in many ways. A study of these codes shows a uniform 
attempt to keep the car tracks open for street cars; to in- 
sure safety of passengers while boarding or alighting, and 
to facilitate in many small ways the safe and regular 
operation of cars. It ought not to be difficult for the indus- 
try to show officials charged with the making of traffic 
regulations that further regulations equally favorable to 
the operation of street cars would work further benefits 
to the public at large. 

Cities which have recognized the necessity of keeping 
vehicles off the car tracks, and of providing for safety of 
ear riders should be asked to recognize still further the 
dominant right of the street car in the streets and the neces- 
sity of providing for the public convenience as well as for 
the public safety. No one class is entitled to the exclusive 
use of any streets, nor should there be discrimination against 
any user of any street, save as the needs of other users make 
such discrimination in the public interest. Street cars carry 
the bulk of passenger traffic. That fact should be recog- 
nized in all regulations affecting traffic in which street 
cars are a part. 

Analyzing the traffic situation of communities generally, 
the committee sifted out what it considered the funda- 
mentals for a successful code of traffic principles, and devel- 
oping and applying these proposed a code as follows: _ 

1. The growth and prosperity of any community is de- 
pendent on its means of transportation and communication 
with other communities. 

2. From an economic standpoint, the greatest utilization 
of highways as a means of intercommunication is essen- 
tial. 

3. Highways are primarily for the use of the public; first 
for vehicles of all classes, moving and standing; second, 
for pedestrians. 

The rights of each must be clearly defined, and must be 
respected by the other and to obtain the fullest use of the 
highway, the closest co-operation between the general pub- 
lic, the electric railways and the civic authorities is abso- 
lutely necessary. Municipal or state governments, auto- 
mobile associations, civic or trade bodies and cartage com- 
panies are equally interested with electric railways in pro- 
moting safe and quick passage through city streets, and a 
successful traffic ordinance can be efficacious only as it has 
the co-operation of all. 

4. To obtain the greatest utilization, regulation of traffic 
thereon is necessary so as to insure safety and quick dis- 
patch and to avoid congestion. 

5. Regulations must be founded on the basis of the great- 
est good to the greatest number. No one class is entitled 
to the exclusive use of any street nor should there be dis- 
crimination against any user of any street, save as needs of 
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the user make such discrimination a matter of public 
interest. 

6. The need for standardized regulations and their en- 
forcement, especially on city streets, should be realized by 
all, as the present variations in regulations or lack of them, 
with the resultant confusion and congestion is daily cost- 
ing large sums of money, which is felt first by the electric 
railways, but which is ultimately paid by the general pub- 
lic through increased cost of car fares and through slower 
transportation. - 

%. The need for established and well-defined routes for 
parades, and the hours when parades shall be permitted, 
which will least interfere with the operation of street cars 
is apparent, so as to eliminate disarranged schedules with 
the attendant inconvenience to the traveling public. 

8. The need of an enforceable ordinance eliminating 
causes for delays at steam railroad crossings, and at other 
points by the loading and unloading of heavy machinery, 
etc., so as to reduce delays, and the further disarrange- 
ment of schedules must be met. 

9. Courtesy of the road should be recognized as the foun- 
dation of traffic safety and regulations. 


WHAT THE REGULATIONS SHOULD COVER 


1. Streets should be classified according to importance 
and physical characteristics: (a) Congested districts; (b) 
one-way-travel streets; (c) restricted traffic streets; (d) 
parking and non-parking streets; (e) other restrictions 
(residential districts, important intersections, public build- 
ings, locations, fire, police houses, schools, hospitals, etc.). 

2. Use of streets should be clearly divided and defined, 
both as to character of traffic and the rights of each user: 
(a) Pedestrian and vehicular; (b) weights—capacities— 
speed of vehicles; (c) right of way—superiority of street 


users; (d) obstructions in streets; (e) established safety: 


zones. 

3. Regulation of traffic, moving and suspended: (a) 
Pedestrian travel should be defined for safety from and non- 
interference with vehicular traffic. At intersections, pedes- 
trians, should move with, not against vehicular traffic. (b) 
Vehicles: (a) In motion. Procedure when meeting, pass- 
ing, intersecting, stopping, following, turning out. Rights of 
different classes of vehicular traffic. (b) Motion suspended: 
(1) Street car stops should be fixed in number and so 
located as to facilitate—not impede—traffic. (2) Vehicles 
standing should be limited in time and location. (3) 
Vehicles parking should be limited as to time and place, 
and rules for limitations should be explicit. (4) Vehicles 
stopping, should signal, stop on right side, close to curb 
in such a position as not to impede traffic; at street inter- 
sections, should stand at building line, not at curb. At 
street car intersections, should not stand within — ft. 
of intersection; should not stand in front of entrance to 
any public building, or within — ft. of any fire plug. 

4. Signals and Signs: (a) Drivers should use standard 
signaling system proposed by Automobile Association of 
America. (b) Signs should be conspicuous, fixed and con- 
cise. (c) Lights to be carried by all vehicles, and headlights 
dimmed. ; 

5. Enforcement (a) By authorities. (b) Penalties—(1) 
for violation of specific provisions; (2) for carelessness. 

The committee calls attention to the fact that the above 
is a skeletonized code, submitted in this form so that its 
essential members could be considered and the effect of their 
functions estimated. ‘To draw a model ordinance following 
the proposed code it is necessary to write into the text a 
description of the detailed conditions of the municipality 
adopting it. In ‘preparing an ideal traffic ordinance the 
municipalities, railway companies, automobile clubs, and 
various mercantile industries must co-operate. An ordi- 
nance to be efficacious should be designed to correct two 


obvious weaknesses in traffic laws existing in the various 
cities at the present time. These are lack of reasonableness 
in the provisions of the ordinance and the great difficulty 
which is experienced in enforcing even the reasonable por- 
tions of the automobile law concerning parking. 

The committee report concluded with some typical rules 
and regulation governing street traffic, as formulated in 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Baltimore. An appendix also 
included the following table of vehicles in the United States, 
based on the report of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce for 1919, the data being derived from the 
licenses issued by the several states. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Number Number 
of persons of families 

Com- Total per per 

Passenger mercial motor pleasure pleasure 
cars cars vehicles Population car car 
Dec. 31, 1914 1,574,481 186,907 1,711,338 98,781,324 62 16 
Dec. 31, 1915 2,240,229 205,435 2,445,664 100,399,318 44 11 
Dec. 31,1916 3,243,631 $801,321 38,544,952 102,017,312 81 8 
Dec. 31,1917 4,648,481 442,478 5,085,959 103,635,306 22 6 
Dec. 1, 1918 5,352,350 593,092 5,945,442 105,253,300 19 5 


Dec. 31, 1918, total motor vehicles 6,146,617. 

ReEMaRKS.—Figures are based on separate registrations of commercial cars in 
sixteen State and estimates of number of commercial cars by secretaries of State 
in five States. ; 

Source of information: ‘‘ Facts and Figures by and for the Automobile In- 
dustry ,”’ published by National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, April, 1919, 


This report was signed by H. B. Flowers, chairman, A. 
Gaboury, Paul E. Wilson and J. H. Stephens. 


Discussion oN TRAFFIC CopE 


In speaking of Chicago’s traffic problem, J. V. Sullivan, 
Chicago Surface Lines, pointed out that the anti-parking 
ordinance has been in effect about two and one-half years 
and has improved the traffic conditions in the central busi- 
ness district. The section pertaining to parking of vehicles 
provides that no vehicle shall be permitted to stand on any 
public street where cars are operated, in the central part 
of the downtown district, between the hours of 7 and 
10 a. m. and 4 and 7 p. m., for a longer period than neces- 
sary to load or unload its occupants, baggage or merchan- 
dise. Another ordinance, applying to the central or 
“Loop ” district, provides a penalty for persons who permit 
a vehicle to stop within loading zones, 100 ft. long, estab- 
lished at eighteen important intersections, provision being 
made, however, that one vehicle at a time may stand within 
these areas while actually loading or unloading. The city 
code also prohibits the standing of any vehicle in the Loop 
district continuously in one place for more than thirty 
minutes during the day—the anti-parking ordinance, how- 
ever, superseding this along car line streets during the 
rush hours. 

To understand the necessity for drastic traffic regulations 


in Chicago, Mr. Sullivan said that it would be worth while - 


to picture the conditions affecting the movement of the 
cars, particularly in the congested district. The congested 
district is limited to an area of about 1 mile radius, in each 
direction, and it has been estimated that more than 
1,000,000 persons use these downtown streets every day. 
About one-fourth of the entire surface lines traffic is car- 
ried into or out of this district. A traffic census taken by 
the city authorities in 1915 showed that street cars consti- 
tuted less than 15 per cent of the Loop district traffic move- 
ment during the day, and inasmuch as the number of motor 
vehicles has practically doubled since that time it is very 
likely that the cars are responsible for an even smaller pro- 
portion of the congestion. 

The street railway system spreads out like a fan from this 
district with eleven bridges, three tunnels and three streets 
as railway exits. Two other exits are used exclusively by 
other vehicles. 


All exits excepting the tunnels are 
seriously congested by vehicular traffic, most of the bridges 


. 
4 
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having narrow roadways, on which only one row of vehicles 
can pass in each direction. There are also steep grades at 
the approaches. The use of other streets as exits is pre- 
vented by railroad occupancy or the absence of bridges. 
Some 600 surface cars leave this district during the maxi- 
mum half-hour of the evening rush. 

The evening peak load of commercial vehicles begins to 
recede about the time the heaviest car service is entering the 
central district, and if it was not for this, a hopeless jam 
of vehicular traffic would tie up these exits. However, these 
conditions are responsible for an unusual difference in 
speed of cars as between the congested area and the free- 
running territory outside. A summary of traffic delays over 
the entire system in March, 1919 (consisting only of those 
interruptions which called for emergency wagons), showed 
time lost amounted to more than 305 hours. 

A typical narrow street used by important lines in the 
Loop district is 38 ft. wide from curb to curb. The space 
taken by cars passing on two tracks is 19 ft. 2 in. When au- 
tomobiles are standing at each curb, the clearance on each 
side is only 3 ft. 5 in., which means that all other vehicles 
must use the car tracks. A study of this situation revealed 
a proportion of twelve vehicles to one street car. Efforts 
were made to reserve the car tracks in the central district for 
the exclusive use of cars, but this attempt was defeated by a 
showing that vehicles had no other roadway because the 
space alongside the tracks was usually occupied by parked 
automobiles. This led to prohibiting parking on car line 
streets during the rush hours. 

In answer as to whether this relief was effective the city’s 
| Department of Public Service conducted a traffic study of 
the time used by approximately 85 per cent of the street cars 
. in passing through the Loop district both before and after 
Z the adoption of the “anti-parking” ordinance. It was 

: found that the aggregate time saving between the hours of 
4 and 7 p. m. amounted to about eighty-three and one-half 
hours daily. 

The average time saving per car during each half-hour 
period between 4 and 7 p. m. varied from 3.7 minutes be- 
tween 5 and 5.30 p. m. when the greatest number of cars 
were entering the Loop, to 0.3 minute from 6.30 to 7 p. m. 

In general, the “ anti-parking ” arrangement made for a 
much better movement of pedestrians, vehicular and street 
car traffic. Congestion along streets between intersections 
was greatly reduced and this had a marked effect in facili- 
tating the traffic movement at street intersections. 

The enforcement of this law did not proceed without 
opposition. Men working in the big office buildings had 
their chauffeurs call for them, and when they got down to 

_- the street, a traffic officer was likely to greet them with a 
2 notice to appear in court the next day. This ordinarily 
meant a fine of $5, and while there were few second of- 


fenders, the number of those who were forgetful even once 
was sufficient to crowd the court calendar for many months. 
There have been repeated efforts to change the law but so 
far it has withstood all attacks. The results shown from its 
operations have been such as to make for better transporta- 
tion facilities if street cars actually had exclusive use of the 
tracks built and maintained for their movement. 
W. GC. Culkins, director of street railways in Cincinnati, 
said that traffic ordinances should be considered from the 
viewpoint of the car rider and that such ordinances affected 
the entire community. Delays to cars by vehicular traffic 
cause loss of patience and time to car riders as well as in- 
creasing the cost of operation due to motormen running on 
resistance. 
‘ In speaking of existing traffic rules Mr. Culkins stated 
ar that most of these had been worked out by auto clubs and 
; merchants’ associations which did not consider the public 
that had to be hauled through such districts. Heretofore 
the street railways have not taken a very active hand in 
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traffic regulations. He believed that the committee had 
launched something that will result in much good, for city 
councils usually visualize only the outside of a car and do 
not see the passengers. Another evil that requires attention 
is the enmity existing between truck drivers and motormen, 
with the result that neither will give way to the other. In 
speaking of parking automobiles on sides of car track streets 
so that moving vehicles must run on the railway strip 
Mr. Culkins stated that it is necessary to educate the car 
rider to understand it is for his benefit that the street rail- 
way is working in trying to get a clear right-of-way. In 
conclusion Mr. Culkins expressed the belief that the com- 
mittee had not gone far enough but should draft a model 
ordinance. 

N. H. Brown, New Orleans Railway & Light Company, 
said that a traffic ordinance had been placed in effect in 
his city a few months ago which materially improved the 
freedom of passage of the cars, through the creation of 
one-way streets, elimination of parking during certain 
hours, ete. ; 

Richard Meriwether, Dallas (Tex.) Railway, said that 
while his city was much smaller than those previously 
mentioned in the discussion, the traffic conditions were 
nevertheless acute and chaotic. He said that Texas has one 
automobile for every five people and described the manner 
in which the cars passed through the central business dis- 
trict. No traffic ordinance has been passed in Dallas, but 
one has been prepared which is now before the commission 
for its first examination. This prohibits parking on the 
three main streets during the entire day, it having been 
the thought that it was not practical to exclude parking 
during certain hours only, for this practice required so 
many policemen to enforce it. He said that a skip-stop 
system had formerly been in operation there but had been 
removed for political reasons and that the speed was 
reduced 10 per cent by the change back to the old system. 
Mr. Meriwether also called attention to the great value of 
through-routing cars-as a means of eliminating congestion 
and avoiding duplication of service on the central business 
streets. A recent rerouting plan in Dallas had brought 
about through-routing of every line. 

C. L. S. Tingley, American Railways Company, empha- 
sized the thought that traffic regulations should be intro- 
duced from the point of view of doing the greatest good for 
the greatest number of people. He referred to the intense 
hatred existing between truckmen and motormen and said 
that the truckmen often deliberately delay the street cars 
because of this personal feeling. He believed that if these 
men were brought to an understanding of the fact that it is 
not the company nor the motormen that they are causing 
to suffer, but the great public, that this might serve to bring 
about a relief from this kind of traffic obstruction. Mr. 
Tingley also expressed the view that there was no more 
reason why the principal streets of a city should be used for 
a garage than for a carhouse. 

Arthur Gaboury, Montreal Tramways, said that at pres- 
ent there is no traffic ordinance in Montreal, but one is now 
being worked out. He mentioned the problem which the 
city has had in the past of handling 125 to 130 in. of snow, 
and how the street car track has been the thoroughfare for 
all classes of vehicles under such weather conditions. This 
difficulty had been eliminated by an arrangement whereby 
the city and company co-operate to clean not only the right- 
of-way but the entire street, the city sending out its snow- 
removing equipment immediately after the sweepers, so 
that vehicular traffic is enabled to drive elsewhere than in 
the track. In order to make sure of this, the company 
undertakes to clean the snow off for a distance of 8 ft. 
outside of the track on either side. 

R. T. Sullivan, Mahoning & Shenango Railway, Youngs- 
town, pointed out that as the street congestion increases, 
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this not only delays the movement of street cars but also 
delays the automobiles. He said that conditions were com- 
ing to the point that the streets were too small to carry all 
of the traffic, and that this must lead to the use of the most 
efficient means of transportation. The street car might be 
looked upon as the means which would best serve this situa- 
tion. He thought that the code as drawn up by the com- 
mittee should be wonderfully helpful. 

H. B. Potter, Boston Elevated Railway, told how traffic 
congestion had been alleviated in the shopping district in 
Boston where the streets are practically filled with pedes- 
trians, by eliminating automobiles from these streets be- 
tween the hours of 9 a.m. and 5 p. m. 

At this point, Mr. Gaboury read a resolution which was 
seconded and carried, to the effect that the committee should 
be continued and instructed to draft a model traffic ordi- 
nance and mail it to all member companies for comment. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


Tuesday's Session 


President Bradley, on calling the association to order 
on Tuesday afternoon, explained the way in which the 
safety car film prepared under the auspices of the T. & T. 
Association had been produced through the kindness of 
the General Electric Company, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, J. G. Brill Company, and Safety 
Car Devices Company, and said that public appreciation 
ought to be expressed for that work. He then introduced 
C. W. Kellogg, chairman of the safety car committee. 


One-Man Car Operation 


Mr. Kellogg presented an abstract of the report in part as 
follows : 

Your committee feels, after its study of the subject, that 
the topic assigned to it represents the most important im- 
provement in street railway operation that has been brought 
out in the last decade. 

Our investigation indicates that the subject of one-man 
car operation naturally divides itself into two fundamen- 
tally different cases: 

1. The mere rearrangement of existing two-man cars so 
that they can be operated by one man, thus saving platform 
expense, and, if equipped with safety devices, making an 
improvement in accident cost. 

2. The creation of an entirely new aa of car of low 
weight, greatly improved safety, and more rapid accelera- 
tion and deceleration. This car of the light-weight safety 
type not only saves platform and accident expense, but 
permits an improvement in service, such as well nigh to 
revolutionize the street railway business. 

The operation of street cars by one trainman in small 
communities where small gross per car-mile demanded the 
utmost economy in operating expenses, is not a new idea in 
the street railway business, the practice having been fol- 
lowed for years by many of the smaller companies; but the 
modern light safety car represents a radical improvement 
in the whole art of urban transportation and, therefore, will 
be the principal topic discussed in our report, 

The jitney was what produced the light safety car. The 
popularity of the jitney proved beyond a possibility of doubt 
that frequent, quick service would get passenger business 
away from the slow and infrequent street car, and it was up 
to the street railway industry to develop light cars that 
would simulate jitney service. Following this idea, Charles 
O. Birney designed the car that now bears his name. It 
was realized that the car must be light in order to accelerate 
quickly and that it must be operated by one man in order to 
compete with the jitney which was similarly manned. The 
safety devices followed from the realization that the public 
would not patronize the car unless it was convinced that it 


took no more chances in doing so than with the two-man car. 

The new car, weighing only 13,000 Ib. and seating thirty- 
two people, had to be designed from the bottom up—wheels, 
axles, truck, body and motors were all radical departures 
from previous practice and the automatic safety features 
alone were a triumph of adaptation to the compelling forces 
which led to the development of the new car. In general, 
these safety devices consisted of ways to make the operation 
safe in case the operator dropped dead, or slackened in 
attention. 'The “dead-man’s handle” required that the 
operator have his hand constantly on the controller or it 
would throw off the power. Similarly, if the power were 
so thrown off, the brakes would be automatically applied and 
sand fed to the track, and, when the car came to a stop, the 
doors, previously held securely closed by air pressure, are 
made available for manual operation to form emergency 
exits if desired. All of these points will be clearly shown 
in the moving pictures that have been taken in connection 
with the committee’s report. 

The committee desires to emphasize the importance of 
the safety devices in one-man operation. We are advised 
that practically all of the cases of unfavorable action by the 
public or public bodies against one-man car operation have 
been where no safety devices were installed on the cars. 

In order to support our own opinions with the largest 
possible reinforcement of opinions of those engaged in the 
business, questionnaires were sent out to all member com- 
panies. These questionnaires were prepared after a full 
committee meeting and cover all phases of the subject. The 
companies replying numbered ninety-three, representing 
1,123 one-man cars. It was found, in general, that more 
than half of the companies reporting were 100 per cent one- 
man operated, and that 41 per cent of all cars of the report- 
ing companies were one-man operated. 

The total number of light safety cars in operation in the 
United States at the present time, allowing for deliveries 
which will be made up to the time this report is presented, 
is 1,100. The number under order and in process of manu- 
facture is 600—among the latter an order for 200 for the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. The total number of 
one-man cars, including safety cars, in use in the United 
States is somewhat more than 2,000. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRES 


Power Consumption.—Companies using the safety car 
report an average reduction in energy consumption per car- 
mile of 51.2 per cent. Taking 3 kw.-hr. per car-mile as a 
fair average for most city systems, this means a saving of 
about 1.5 kw.-hr. per car-mile. Actual figures from forty- 
five companies show energy consumption of safety cars 
ranging from 0.8 to 1.75 kw.-hr. per car-mile as a fair 
average for most city systems, and this means a saving of 
about 1.5 kw.-hr. per car-mile, 

Trainmen.—Replies showed that the operator of a one- 
man car was paid more than either trainman in two-man car 
operation by 62.5 per cent of the companies answering ie 
question, the range being as follows: 


Number of Cents per hour 
companies additional 
UMAGA ND nab ODO CICADA CO GT DOD Sa iG Gado 200EINT 1 
UO is We, s,a%erw 5 eveyone cic tase iste wins ipca le tale ele vefeheiss  ebslotmtenets pt ete le aieiet onan 2 
SEE MOOD CUC TUCO OCT OO NOP os MMiGgaimc atte set 3 
TB civiciere eis wei o afsiovere acta ote ore) ole erhie Aisin tal hah ore Reel tie et aTEES 4 
LM OOOO Cr IOC UO nO eta Ashes Gag aacu- 44 
LO Ss Pickens %os'oravelo ests ieysvegeters oletaphele che oles Wiel ite yaketerats rennet ete ea ns 5 
ROR OGC ADDO POMOC Ooi COC a ormpooaom ant ane tf 
Le F siete’ os pare nyecrasaiWtarete 0.0 «lobe: dip solelatals ‘agste ators le Ree erated tn ieieianets 8 
beer ire Ch IO ry ori acu somo atic Sa aie ve; 
Le) aeo.eyerg-a ian oe ott 0 16 els evel, este iocabyeiptar evans tele tel gt aha tetera inca 10 

ANGTAGOC™ | 5 ions 'vnzo'es poles et © w eile Wie ae alate etaie ene 4 


As to the feeling of the trainmen toward one-man cars 
the replies showed : 


Favorable‘. siisis. 6 c"o-a% ole ale aleraleolaveie 0,5 elucehere s+ ara tet eta lea inte ieiaicoate t= aie ietane ann 83 
Unfavorable 6d 6 \c%.c\s + scheisje:aie1e,ejejeesintelavelatelete rs oiateiite eralbeteie tts naietetee rn ente 10 
Per cent. favorable. <:.2:0.2 ..c.0.0%e «1s ncys's sie (ole este Csi la, siete eta te ete ete 89.2 


The same ratio was reported as to opposition by train- 
men to the inauguration of one-man car operation, the 
opposition being classified as seven, due to labor union 
feeling, and three due to apprehensions of the men as to the 
difficulty of accounting. Only two companies out of forty- 
five report the trainmen disliking the safety cars. 

In answer to the question as to whether or not trainmen 
had been assured they would not lose their jobs due to the 
starting of one-man operation, thirty-nine companies re- 
ported that they had made this promise, forty-two that 
they had not. 

The Public—tThe attitude of the public toward one-man 
cars when started was reported as friendly by eighty-four 
and unfriendly by fifteen. This latter number was ‘changed 
to four after a trial of the cars themselves, thus resulting in 
a final public verdict of 96 per cent in favor of the one-man 
cars. 

The action reported by public bodies toward one-man cars 
was as follows: 


Cases of favorable action by city commissions...........ccce cee cececccccs 10 
Oases of favorable action by state utility commissions..........-..00000008 ane 
Instances of defeat of proposed unfavorable state laws...........eeeeeeeeee 3 
Refusal of city council to pass prohibitory bill introduced by labor......... z 


Only two unfavorable acts by public bodies were re- 
ported, one by a district court and one by a city commission, 
but in these cases, the safety car was not at issue. 

Regarding the question of fare eollection with one-man 
ears replies showed no difficulty or not any change from 
conditions with two men in eighty-eight cases, and the three 
companies reporting difficulty said it was only to a limited 
degree. 

Schedules.—The replies to the questions under this head- 
ing had to be clearly distinguished as between light-weight 
safety cars and converted one-man cars, because the latter 
could not, of course, expect to effect any change from their 
former schedule. 

Regarding headway, the average increase in number of 
cars operated on lines using safety cars was 43.7 per cent. 

Similarly, with schedule speed this was increased an 
average of 14.76 per cent with the safety cars, thus making 
an average increase in car frequency of 58.46 per cent. 

As to lay-over time, more was found needed by twelve 
companies, but no additional needed by seventy-five com- 
panies. 

As indicating the wide range of adaptability of safety 
cars, headways from one minute to thirty minutes were 
reported. 

Earnings.——The wonderful success of the safety car in 
building up traffic was indicated by the answers to these 
questions. Of course, with converted former two-man cars, 
no effect in increased earnings was observable. The average 
for the six companies using safety cars which were the most 
successful shows the following: : 


Gross per car-mile before one-man car operation, centS........-..0eeeeee 21.11 
Gross per car-mile after one-man car operation, cents.........+.+eeeeeee 20.65 
Decrease in car-mile gross, per cent... . 2... cece cccccccesesesesseces 2.3 
Increase in car-miles operated, per cent......cceerecerecereersrceccenes 53.4 
Increase in total gross earnings, per Cent. .....- eee eee reece esecerenees 51.1 


In one city of 125,000 population, an increase of 79 per 
cent in car mileage on lines where the safety cars were 
operated produced an increase of 71.2 per cent in total 
gross earnings from the lines in question. 

The replies as to the effect of light safety cars in eliminat- 
ing jitney competition do not make a very impressive show- 
ing statistically, partly however, because in a large propor- 
tion of the companies reporting no such competition existed, 
but nine companies report complete and two companies 
partial elimination of this competition through the use of 
safety cars. 

Operating Features ——Various degrees of accident reduc- 
tion were reported by forty-seven companies and no such 


effect noticed by twenty-two. It is significant to observe in 
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this connection, that the number of companies operating 
one-man cars without any safety devices is twenty-four. 

On car maintenance, the replies were necessarily incon- 
clusive, due to the comparatively brief time the safety cars 
have been in operation, but six companies report a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent in car-mile maintenance cost with safety 
cars and others predict various savings in the future. Natu- 
rally no saving in car maintenance can be secured where the 
former two-man car was simply rearranged for one-man 
operation. 

A saving in the cost of track maintenance was predicted 
by fifty-two companies. ‘Two large systems advise that they 
propose a reduction of 20-per cent to 30 per cent in rail 
weight if safety cars are standardized on in the future. 

The acceleration of safety cars in miles per hour per 
second as compared to the average car on the system showed : 


ROLES WAL cars. ais tems ots aarnie u's. xe i etete anus aparehacsiarboetale apelin: era. Cie e's. 0, Wl oa e\eipiniala 1.67 
SALOUV MCAT cs e.blee sista dik ote stv wt cneieralersicieterriistareiayd aide aictereitvslants eroters visis"rinele 2.53 


Regarding flagging railroad crossings, the consensus of 
opinion appears to be that greater safety is obtained where 
the responsibility rests on one operator than where, as is 
the usual practice, it is in effect divided between two train- 
men, with the proviso, however, that where the view from 
the car is obstructed, a flagman is desirable. 

Distribution —That the application of safety cars is not 
to be restricted to unimportant operation—light traffic 
lines, ete.—is shown by the following table indicating the 
use of such cars based upon the population of respective 
cities. 


Population One-Man Cars Safety Cars 
rea O0 Org Wereptetereks neta aiea eters ticles ens! sie (oreyers date els ose ais" 272 27 
Bo O00, For pa. COs wept curate «Vela © 8 Wieourie lene c: eisiale wlele-e > » 422 178 
aseO U0 svcd SOU Ise cletetetele ays atctetazeieleds 1 enia.s) sie siete «(sista (OOT 167 
PSOE) LO LOO OMe a bictste cele ererets!otats! Sialsicleravure’sisvel vie oa) s Ulels.e:6 96 59 


Conclusions.—The answers to the general question of 
whether the experience with one-man car operation would 
lead the company to favor the extension of its use, show 
the following striking results: 


ORMONSIONMFAVOLEK OV ivete.cisisictuip la pisloiers ololaletereve ei. e\nidiv ® wis 4, <islerah lorie !e\ble/e,siereis 76 
HxbensiOn mob LAVOLeEd) DY-s.0°si.12.0 cietelele vsivesiele oc cle eee wie s\bicleie ole vciee sey 90 2 


Wuat SaFrety Cars Can SHOW 


In order to indicate clearly the effect to be expected from 
the results already actually obtained by street railway 
companies, from the use of safety cars, the following typical 
example has been worked out. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Length of route, miled... 0... ccc cece eserves scr csnvsccnscscssecevonsce 4 
Average speed, miles per HOUL........eccceee cece reece s eer estrerececes 8 
WATS OPELAtEd tei < ccroyehoiclals« must@wielsebepelaferne reine |S ove cleo leic's. 6 viele sieve. a\bis\o e601 0.9/% 6 
Headway, Minutes <0... sh awievawerciewcie cece ssscscccsecssscceress 10 
Gross per car-mile (5-cent fare), Cents... ...-eceseeeeeeecncecsecercerevecere 25 


CoNDITIONS WITH Sarety Cars 


Average speed, miles per Hour. .....cccccccccnccencccecscerevccccceees 9 
QaBIOPETALEE. Seis. c'e a's eye cise be elselelalels.c'w wisi ecieles ce ¢clticceicsegss feces 9 
LCA Ways RUUNULERI sy o's oral vierele etermbeteletatclarslatatete stele ]e'#4'¢/a/s\e [ol s.0 0) 0019» 019 60 \a'8 6 
Wncteaseviis CAr-Iniles, “Pel” CENUs loi mimlefeteiclsieierpwiaia'e selsicle s/sjc.e.r cis mie ¥ivias oleine 6624 
Gross per Car-mile, Cents. .....cecccececccccerccseresscerercsccecencs 24 


The safety cars can be purchased on the basis of 20 per cent cash and the 
balance in equal monthly instalments with interest at 7 per cent on deferred 
payments covering a period of five years. The average annual charge then 


becomes : 
One-fifth of purchase price of $6,000.........e cece cree neer ences $1,200 
Interest (average Per Year). .06.cveccscscccvecseccceceescersnce 170 
Average per year for five yeaTS...... cece cee eec ces center cercees $1,370 
The showing then becomes as follows: 
Earnings: 
Present 315,210 car-miles per year at 25 cents.........0--+008- $78,802.50 
Future 525,350 car-miles per year at 24 cents......-..-e.eeeee 126,084.00 
Tricrease in TOSS CATNINES. 6. 6 6c sons evens nce ere cevecnsios 47,281.50 


Expenses affected by changes: 


Annual cost of cars—nine at $1,870. ....... cer sccrveerneece $12,330 


Power: 
Present: 815,210 x 3= 945,630 kw.-hr. 
Future: 525,350 x 1.5—=788,025 kw.-hr. 
Saving: 157,605 kw.-hr. 
At 0.8 cent for fuel=$1,260.84 
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Trainmen’s wages: 


Present: Twelve — eighteen hour men at 45 cents............ $97.20 
Future: Nine — eighteen hour men at 50 cents.............. 81.00 
Daily RAVINE: feip cle oe cee olan, sre. scale in. e Sivyeists  ateilelatatersiein terete wie $16.20 
Per year, 365 x $16.20=$5,913 
Accidents: 
Present? per Cent ol $78;192.50 5% 00 :« «tert oteteie a olarerstsr sme tenae $3,939.63 
Future: 24 per cent of. $126,084.00. /....ccwswenscvumvcs cwence 3,152.10 
Saving A5 <ic laine ale sine eiwyoce\s sho a's cree cotta sletea intestate metaieeate $787.53 
Car maintenance: 
Presents; 8 centa’ x 316/910 .car-miles ....:...csiss/elesieiainie ne aia emiots $ 9,456.30 
Mutures) 201 «525,850 car-miles. 5..\. 2 jive, «4s sree ete aloes oeveiniere 11,032.35 
EMEPCASE hs Foe soo W's oto nw iaie © wie be bib ape Te ee oe $1,576.05 
Total increasé’in operating "expenses. « ./..< + .<sie's sve siete olsleletsiaciteee $5,944.68 
RESULTS 
Increase in annual net earnings from the use of safety cars on the line. $41,336.82 


This result is secured: 
the’ bike paying out of operating expense the investment in new cars to do 

e wor 

While giving the patrons of the line 66% per cent increased car frequency 

aA 124 per cent increased speed. 

3. Without any allowance for the savings in track maintenance from operating 
a 13,000-Ib. car as against a 35,000-lb. car. 

4. While increasing the net earnings per mile of track per year for the line 
(estimated as double tracked) by $4,580 or 6 per cent on a track valuation of 
$76,500 per mile of single track. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The safety car is one of the most important improve- 
ments in street railway service that has appeared for many 
years. Its valuable features in the order of their importance 
are: 

(a) Greatly improved service to the public, both as to 
frequency and safety. 

(b) Increased earnings for the company. 

(c) Decreased operating expenses. 

2. One-man operation alone, while useful in saving plat- 
form expense in the smaller communities is not conrparable 
with the improved service that can be obtained with the 
light-weight safety car with its more frequent headway and 
greater average speed. 

3. The savings obtainable from one-man cars should be 
shared with the trainmen in the form of a higher hourly 
rate for the operators of such cars than is paid to the train- 
men on two-man cars. 

4, When inaugurating one-man car service, it is good 
policy to assure the trainmen that no one will ‘lose his job 
due to putting in the new cars. They are installed, as a 
rule, a line at a time, and experience has proved that the 
company is not burdened with extra men through this 
policy. 

5. From the nature of the traffic available, the safety 
cars can accomplish more in a large city than in a small 
one, for the reason that the possibilities of increasing riding 
in the small community are limited. This statement is 
made to correct the erroneous impression existing in some 
minds that the safety car is useful only for saving expense 
in the smaller cities. 

6. Where traffic is believed to be too heavy on peak to be 
successfully handled by safety cars, the larger, heavy cars 
may be used for tripper service on peak, thus making the 
light cars handle the long hour runs. 

7. Similarly, where snow storms require the use of the 
heavier equipment at rare intervals, the safety cars can 
still be used to advantage during other times. 

8. The safety car, thovgh light, is just as substantial and 
with the same care in maintenance should last just as long 
as the former types of car. It has a steel frame and 
thoroughly modern, ventilated, interpole motors. 

9. Regarding the matter of standardization, your com- 
mittee was not unanimous, but the majority opinion favored 
adhering to the present standard design of the safety car in 
the interest of cheaper costs through quantity production. 

10. Experience has shown that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of both riding public and trainmen favor the one-man 
safety car; that it can, at one and the same time, improve 
the public’s service, increase the trainman’s wages ‘and raise 


the company’s profits; that it can be purchased without 
financing and operated for about half the cost of an ordinary 
car; and that most of the companies that have tried it want 
more. We predict an increasingly rapid extension of the 
use of a device that can make a showing like the above. 

The report was signed by C. W. Kellogg, chairman; 8. W. 
Greenland, J. K. Punderford, J. M. Bosenbury, J. C. Thirl- 
wall, C. H. Beck and Clarence Renshaw. 


DISCUSSION ON THE SAFETY CAR 


Following the presentation of this report, the safety car 


film was shown on the screen. Interesting features of the 


film were explained by Carl H. Beck, Westinghouse Trac- — 


tion Brake Company, who said that the film had been pre- 
pared to demonstrate that the cars were suitable for opera- 
tion in large cities under heavy traffic conditions, that they 
were entirely safe, and the method of entrance and exit 
appealed to the general public. Special written contribu- 
tions on the subject were then presented by J. C. Thirlwall, 
General Electric Company; G. H. Clifford, Fort Worth; 
P. J. Kealy, Kansas City, and Gardner F. Wells. These 
are grouped together elsewhere in this issue as a symposium 
on the safety car. 

G. A. Richardson, now of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company but formerly of Seattle, then gave some interest- 


_ ing figures of the Seattle operation, with safety cars. 


Accidents have been greatly reduced, and he was impressed 
with the difference in viewpoint on this question taken by 
managers now and at the last (1916) convention. Now, 
the reduction of accidents from the car is taken as a matter 
of course. In Seattle some of the lines had severe competi- 
tion from jitneys, but as a result of safety car operation, jit- 
neys were completely put out of business on one or two lines 
and on the other lines they doubled their fares and gave 
a de luxe class of service. The same was true of Pacific 
Coast cities where the safety cars had been installed. 

E. M. Walker, Terre Haute, Ind., was then asked to 
speak on the cost of maintenance. He said that as a result 
of eleven months of operation with an average of twenty- 
four cars out of thirty owned, during which the cars had 


carried 5,000,000 passengers, fear of excessive maintenance 


had disappeared. The company had separated its cost of 
maintenance for safety cars and for two-man cars, and 
had found that for the period mentioned the total main- 
tenance cost had been only 13 mills per car-mile, or some- 
what more than one-third of that for the two-man cars 
for the same period. On the safety car the cost of main- 
tenance of equipment was only from 9 to 11 mills, so that 
if it should double it would not be large. 

F. D. Norviel, Anderson, Ind., asked as to the adaptability 
of the car for single-track lines in small cities, where the 
turnouts were located 14 miles apart, and where there was 
a great difference in travel between the rush hours and 
the off-peak hours. 

J. M. Bosenbury, Peoria, Ill., said that the conditions 
in Quincy, Ill., were similar to those mentioned, yet all 
the equipment used was of the safety car type, and I. B. 
Walker, of Philadelphia, said that cars were operated on 
the Folsom division of that company which is equipped 
with single track. There during the morning and even- 
ing peaks, amounting to about four hours a day, cars are 
double-headed, giving an increase of 100 per cent in seats. 
He mentioned another line near Philadelphia which has 
two zones, with pay-enter in the first first zone and pay- 
leave in the second, also operated with one-man cars. On 
one single-track line the turnouts originally were such as 
to permit a ten-minute service, and when safety cars were 
introduced there was an increase of 10 per cent in traffic. 
Then the turnouts were increased so as to permit of a six- 
minute service and the traffic increased about 40 per cent. 


In speaking of the one-man car for all kinds of service, he — 


a 


_ said that on one of these cars on one of the lines the company 
_ had carried as many as 107 passengers. 

: In answer to a question as to the suitability of the cars 
for cities having severe weather conditions, C. C. Curtis, 
Sydney, N. 8., said that his company had had no trouble 
after Root scrapers had been installed. He did not think 
heavy snow in winter should deter a company from using 
safety cars, if otherwise they were desirable. It was foolish 
to drag heavy double cars around for twelve months in the 
year because two or three heavy snowstorms were expected 
during the winter. The proper remedy was to put on proper 
snow-fighting equipment. J. C. Thirlwall said that at 
Bangor, Me., some heaters had been added, but no other 
changes had been made in the safety cars, and the satisfac- 
- tion given was indicated by the fact that the company had 
ordered fifteen more cars. 

In answer to a question by a delegate as to whether the 
older platform men could learn to operate the cars as easily 
as the young men, considerable testimony was adduced that 
the cars were very popular with the older men. Mr. Beck 
cited one case in Bridgeport of a man who had been a 
motorman for fifteen or sixteen years and had never been 
able to qualify as a conductor on a two-man car but now 
was giving good service as an operator on a safety car. 
C. D. Smith, Youngstown, said that on that road the 
older men were choosing safety car runs. Another dele- 
gate said he had found the older men better operators 
because they were more careful. Walter Jackson then gave 
some recent figures on Terre Haute operation from testi- 
mony which he had presented before the Federal Electric 
Railways Commission at Washington. These figures will 
be found in the report of these hearings in this number. 

In answer to another question as to whether the same 
additional number of old cars were not put in service the 
same increase in traffic would result, Mr. Kealy said that 
would undoubtedly be the case, but the expense of their 
operation would terminate the industry. Mr. Kealy then 
moved that as safety car operation was no longer an experi- 
ment, the report of the committee should be accepted with 
thanks and the work of the committee terminated. This 
motion carried and the meeting then adjourned. 


Wednesday’s Session 


The session on Wednesday afternoon of the Transporta- 
tion & Traffic Association and of the Accountants’ Associa- 
tion was held jointly at the Greek Temple and was devoted 
to the subject of the registration and collection of fares. 
President Bradley presided. 


Collection and Registration of Fares 


The session opened with the report of the committee on 
the collection and registration of fares which was read by 
W. J. Harvie, chairman. 

This committee prepared a progress report on what it 
considered as fundamentals in the matter of fare collections 
for various rate systems proposed for electric railways. 

The executive committee instructions were to prepare a 
report on collection and registration of fares, giving con- 
sideration to the difficulties presented in the collecting and 
registering of two or more coins for one fare. The subject 
comprehends not only the collection and registration of 
6- and %-cent fares, for flat-rate systems, but the hand- 
ling of zone farés and also the consideration of the use of 
metal or paper tickets. 

No attempt was made by the committee to discuss the 
collection and handling of transfers, this subject having 
been exhaustively treated by previous committees of this 
association. . 

The subject was divided into two major parts, the flat- 
rate system and the zone system, and two combinations. 
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The report is predicated with an outline as follows: 

1. Flat rate covering entire system, usually urban, using: 
(a) Single coins; (b) multiple coins; (c) coins and paper 
tickets; (d) coins and metal tickets. 

2. Zone system, where fares are based on length of haul. 

3. Central area having flat rate with distance or zone 
basis beyond. 

4. Collection of fares in prepayment or post-payment 
areas. 

For the purpose of properly understanding the terms 
used by the committee, definitions for “ flat-rate system” 
and “zone system” are given: 

1. A flat-rate system is based on a uniform charge within 
an established area regardless of length of ride. 

2. A zone system is a system in which the fare varies 
with the distance traveled and might be properly called a 
“ distance system.” 

(Nore) To accomplish this the unit of distance must be 
short and the unit of fare low, but neither should be so 
small as to involve excessive difficulties in fare collection 
or registration. 

The committee gives, as shown, a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the existing methods of fare collection, which 
should be of much interest to those at present considering 
the many phases of fares and fare collection. 


Existine Mernops oF Fars CoLLEcTION—FLaAtT-RATE 
SYSTEM 

(A) Using single coins. 

The plans for collecting fares of this character naturally 
divide into two classes, namely: 

1. Mechanical collection. (a) Registering fare box 
(stationary) ; (b) non-registering locked fare box (sta- 
tionary) ; (c) portable registering fare collector; (d) port- 
able non-registering, locked fare collector. 

2. Hand collection with registration. 

(B) Using multiple coins (same methods as under A). 

Substitutes: (a) Metal tickets alone; (b) paper tickets 
alone; (c) combinations of multiple coins and either metal 
or paper tickets. 

(C) Using paper tickets covering full fare. 

1. Mechanical devices used: (a) Locked box; (b) can- 
celling machine. 

2. Hand collection and registration. 

(D) Using tickets for reduced rate of fare (same method 
as under C). 


Existine Mrrnops oF Fare CottectioN—ZoNE SysTEM 

Through Collection. 

Duplex methods in use being hand punching and tear 
check. . 

Ticket systems in use being through tickets locked fare 
box with punched ticket, registering fare box with identifi- 
cation check and registration devices. 


Multiple Collection. 


I. Fuat-RAtTE SYSTEM 
The committee believed that hand collection on closed 


‘ears with registration, which is subject to so many dis- 


crepancies, should be eliminated entirely and that all col- 
lections should be by mechanical registering devices, except 
where paper tickets are exclusively used, so that the proper 
fare may be collected and accounted for prior to the time 
it passes into the hands of the conductor. 
Mechanical Collection—Single coins (See A in outline). 
Multiple Coins (See B in outline). 

There are several methods of making collection by me- 
chanical means, and irrespective of the method followed it 


is believed : 
(a) That all fares should be registered. 
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(b) That all fares should be collected at a given point 
in the car, whether pay-enter or pay-leave, with a register- 
ing collection device at that point, such device to be either 
portable or stationary. (Note exception.) This recom- 
mendation cannot be applied to certain types of present- 
day equipment, such as cross-bench open cars. 


Multiple Coins versus Metal Tickets or Paper Tickets. 


The committee did not believe the time opportune to 
make a final recommendation covering the use of either 
metal or paper tickets as a substitute for multiple coins. 
It recognized the value under many conditions, however, 
of the use of metal or paper tickets to facilitate the collec- 
tion of fares, and for the convenience of passengers, and 
where used believed that metal tickets would be found to be 
more preferable to paper tickets for the following reasons: 

First. The life of metal tickets approximate that of 
coins, whereas paper tickets are not legitimately usable in 
payment of fare after once collected, making the ultimate 
cost of the former less than the paper tickets. 

Second. They are as flexible in use as a coin. 

Third. Metal tickets can be sold practically as easily as 
paper tickets if bound together or if sold from a suitable 
coin change maker. 

Fourth. Registration is easier to accomplish as metal 
tickets are adaptable to fare boxes of all types. 

Fifth. The handling and accounting is less expensive 
and simpler for the reason that they can be handled as 
money. 

Tickets, irrespective of the type used, should be sold from 
or at company offices and stations and at outside agencies, 
so that sales by conductors on cars can be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Under such conditions, one hundred per cent use 
of tickets is most desirable, but multiple coins should be 
accepted when the passenger presents the exact fare. 

In making change for a passenger, if metal tickets are in 
use, one ticket for each fare to be paid should be included 
in the change given to the passenger. 

The committee, however, feels that where coins are used, 
the locked box is less desirable than a registering device, 
due to the fact that the locked box requires that change 
must be furnished conductors and also that* the cost. of 
accounting is more expensive and requires a larger clerical 
force. 


Paper Tickets—either for full fare or reduced fare (See 
C and D in outline). 


Where paper tickets are extensively used, whether it be 
for full or for reduced fare, it is desirable to use a locked 
box to safeguard the tickets collected. 

If collection is made by hand, it should be with registra- 
tion, but as stated the committee believed that this method 
should not be used on closed cars. 


Reduced Tickets (See D in outline). 


In cases where reduced fares carrying a fraction of 1 cent 
are effective the committee recommends that metal tickets 
be used in preference to paper tickets. 

Open Cars. 


The collection of fares on this type of car needs special 
treatment, depending on the type of car, rate of fare and 
on other operating conditions. 

# II. Zone System 

Under a zone system of fare collection, the present 
methods which are applicable to interurban roads, such as 
those based on mileage, have not been studied by this com- 
mittee, inasmuch as these systems have been in use for a 
long time and they seem to be adequate for that class of 
service. - 

By “zone system,” as referred to in this report, it is 
intended to refer to collection of fare where the service 
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embraces more than one so-called fare zone, the total col- 
lection as made, being proportionate, in a greater or lesser 
degree to the distance traveled. - 

The committee believed that the duplex methods gen- 
erally employed are not entirely satisfactory for a zone 
system in urban districts or those having heavy suburban 
traffic, where the entire fare collection is handled manually 
by the conductors. 

The registration devices of various types in use at present 
for zone systems do not provide an adequate check on the 
collection of fares, because of the possibility of passengers 
over-riding. 

Devices are now being developed, contemplating the issu- 
ance of an identification check when the passenger boards 
the car, settlement to be made when he leaves the car. 
These plans appear to us to be an improvement over the 
above systems, and also over the English practice. The 
latter provides for the passenger paying full fare to the 
conductor after boarding the car and receiving an identi- 
fication check showing the fare paid. The success of this 
system depends on oécasional open inspection by men board- 
ing the cars for that purpose. 

It is possible that the new devices referred to previously 
in this report under zone systems, may be worked out to 
take care of the problems under this heading. 

In addition to recent articles that have appeared in the 
technical press, attention is called to the recent excellent 
reports of the Public Service Railway Company on a pro- 
posed zone system for that property. 


Multiple Collection. 


This pian of collection can be applied to suburban or 
interurban systems as well as to urban systems. Fares in 
this case are collected either by a portable collector or by 
hand. The committee did not recommend this character of 
fare collection except in cases where the trip originated 
in an urban zone of heavy travel and passed into an outly- 
ing district. 


III. Fare CoLLection In Centrat FLAT Fare AREA WITH 
ZONE Basts BEYOND 


The methods listed under Al and A2 are applicable under ~ 


this heading, used either along or in combination as cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

The recommendations of the committee as to mechanical 
methods would apply to the central area. 

As to the zones beyond the central area, a portable col- 
lector should be used except where operating conditions 
preclude. 

It is also practicable to use a combination of the pay- 
enter and pay-leave fare collection systems to meet the 
conditions coming under this head. 

The committee could not recommend a definite zone 
system which would be applicable to all places under the 
conditions herein considered. 


TV. CoLLEcTION oF FARE IN PREPAYMENT OF POSTPAY- 
MENT AREAS BEFORE BOARDING OR AFTER LEAVING Cars 


There are three methods in use for this type of fare col- 
lection, namely: (1) Chopping box. (2) Motor-driven 
registering fare box. (3) Turnstile. 

The committee recommended that for all classes of traffic 
of this character, the turnstile, as the most efficient and 
accurate method. : 

The first four conclusions reached by tle committee are 
equally applicable for use on the “ safety car.” 

Where the transfers are sold for cash and collected as 
a “fare,” the simplest and most satisfactory way is to 
account for them on the basis of the number sold, 7. e., 
charge the issuing conductor with the number taken out 
when he begins his work, and credit the number he turns 
back when he finishes. For turnstile operation, if cash 


- 
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passengers were also handled at the same location, a separate 
turnstile could be used for transfer passengers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


By way of summary the committee stated: 

First. That hand collection in general be eliminated. 

Second. That all fares be registered. 

Third. That all fares be collected at a given point in the 
car with a registering collection device. 

Fourth. That where tickets are used, metal tickets are 
preferable to paper tickets. 

Fifth. That for prepayment or postpayment areas, turn- 
stiles be used. 

The committee suggests that in view of the systems now 
being developed, that this work should.be carried on further 
in connection with a committee of the Accountant’s Asso- 
ciation. 

The report was signed by W. J. Harvie, chairman, T. C. 
Cherry, C. W. Stocks, L. D. Pellissier, H. C. Spring, R. R. 
Anderson. 


At the conclusion of the report, a discussion of the use 
of metal tickets by J. F. McLaughlin, Houston Electric 
Company, was read. This is abstracted elsewhere. 

George Kuemmerlein, Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, also read a paper on the subject. It will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Discussion ON Fare CoLLECTION—VIEWS OF 
MANUFACTURERS 


Following the presentation of these addresses, Mr. 
Bradley said that he would be glad to hear from manu- 
facturers on the subject and called upon John F. Ohmer, 
Ohmer Fare Register Company, as the first speaker. 

Mr. Ohmer commented first upon the recommendation of 
the committee for the use of turnstiles in prepayment and 
postpayment areas and recalled that his company had ex- 
hibited a turnstile for cars at two previous conventions many 
years ago. Five or six years ago twenty-one cars had been 
equipped with this device at Dayton, and had operated for 
ninety days. Mechanically, the device was all right and 
on July 4 the conductors had collected from an average of 
2000 passengers per car. Finally, some people protested to 
the city authorities but they declined to order a change. 
Another protest was made to the railroad commission, which 
finally asked the company to remove the device. The 
speaker thought that there might be a possibility for the 
device on cars at present, and that in view of the present 
financial situation of the companies the authorities would be 
more considerate. Plans are under way to try the turnstile 
in a city in Indiana. Speaking of devices for zone fares, 
Mr. Ohmer said that his company had designed a zone 
register, which seemed to meet the approval of a number 
of the officers of the Public Service Railway, but as he was 
not able to turn out a large quantity inside of five or six 
months, nothing further was done in that case. The Ohmer 
Fare Register Company had also developed a ticket-print- 
ing machine. 

W. P. Butler, Johnson Fare Box Company, the next 
speaker, commented on the desirability of having the rail- 
way men outline their needs so that the manufacturers 
would not be obliged to develop the machines for which there 
would be no call. He suggested that a committee of the 
association might be appointed to discuss with the manu- 
facturers what was wanted. He expressed himself as an 
advocate of instantaneous registration and spoke of a ma- 

chine which his company was developing to register three 
kinds of tickets as well as coins. It was also giving its atten- 
tion to the zone system. The cost of some of the modern 
registering devices might seem large when compared with 
the earlier and simpler forms, but if they were accurate they 
would soon pay for themselves. 
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W. P. Shaw, Cleveland Fare Box Company, was opposed 
to the separate registration if fares were deposited in a 
locked box and delivered to the counting room, as experience 
has shown that a conductor should have but two things to 
do—avoid accidents and see that a passenger deposits his 
proper fare in the fare box. Metal tickets, he said, were ob- 
jectionable and easily counterfeited and their intrinsic value 
should be greater than their fare value to prevent counter- 
feiting. He also explained the system of fare collection 
worked out by his company on various suburban lines having 
multiple fare collections. 

John Benham, International Register Company, said that 
metal tickets should be substituted for multiple coins in 
flat-fare systems and that registering fare boxes should be 
used in preference to locked boxes without a check registra- 
tion. 

C. D. Trubenbach, Perey Manufacturing Company, be- 
lieved that turnstiles should be used on the cars and stated 
that his company had developed an automatic machine 
operated by the passenger. 

R. R. Anderson, Rhode Island Company, advised -that the 
Rooke register was used in Providence to good advantage. 

George F. Rooke, Rooke Automatic“Register Company, 
said it was his aim to have the passenger become a part of 
the fare transaction with the conductor before the coin leaves 
his hand, and that in keeping the conductor busy it keeps 
him alert. He claimed that the Rooke register turnstiled 
the money and not the passenger, thereby accomplishing the 
same result, an accurate check of the fares paid. 

W. F. Kaynor, Waterbury Button Company, said metal 
tickets could be made to outlast the coin of the realm and to 
prevent counterfeiting they should bear a facsimile signa- 
ture. 


OTHER VIEWS ON FARE COLLECTION 


W. A. Doty, Denver Tramway, said that metal tickets in 
connection with multiple coin fares are essential to the work 
of the conductor in that they eliminate making so much 
change. He disagreed with the committee in not providing 
for sale of tickets by conductors in lots of five, even when 
cars are equipped with registering fare boxes. 

W. C. Sparks, Rockford & Interurban Traction Com- 
pany, which uses registering fare boxes, said that metal 
tickets were sold at the company’s offices and on the cars 
in lots of nine for 50 cents, whereas the cash fare was 6 cents. 
The Illinois Commission estimated that their use would 
amount to 75 per cent of all revenue fares. Actual experi- 
ence shows less than 40 per cent. 

A. Swartz, of the Toledo & Western, believed that- 6-cent 
fares when paid with two coins slows up the loading of 
prepayment cars and that metal tickets covering the full 
fare should be sold. Registering fare boxes are being 
installed and their use is producing an increase in revenue. 

J. W. Glendenning, Michigan Railway, stated that under 
the 5-cent fare with six tickets for a quarter, 56 per cent 
of the fares was paid with tickets. With 6-cent cash 
fares and full fare tickets but 30 per cent use was obtained, 
whereas with 6-cent cash fares and five tickets for 27 
cents, 56 per cent of passengers used them. 

L. H. Palmer, United Railways & Electric Company, 
said that where fares were increased from 5 to 6 cents an 
agitation arose for a metal ticket. Such tickets were 
placed on sale at 140 different places but not on the cars. 
At first from 7 to 10 per cent of fares were in tickets, 
but later this dropped very materially. With the %-cent 
fares and four tickets for 26 cents or two for 13 cents, 
about 65 per cent use is obtained. Relative to zone fares 
he believed that passengers should pay for the ride received 
and that he had been advised the zone system in New Jersey 
was fast improving as the the people became familiar with 
its workings. 
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M. W. Glover, West Penn Railways, commented on the 
use of registers with fares boxes, especially with locked 
boxes; on multiple fare lines. 

P. L. King, San Antonio, stated that on his property 
it was found to be impossible for the conductor to ring up 
all fares as deposited in the fare box and as a result the 
separate registration of cash fares was eliminated. Con- 
ductors, however, were given to understand that passengers 
must deposit their fares in the box. 

L. R. Nash, Stone & Webster, expressed the belief that 
passengers not presenting the correct fare should pay more 
than the regular fare so as to offer an inducement to have 
their fare ready when boarding cars. 

Walter Jackson, Brooklyn, said that the real reason 
why zone fares based on British practice would not work 
in this country was on account of the heavy loading of 
cars. He suggested that zone fares could be collected on 
the prepayment plan if a machine was used to issue a 
destination check, leaving a duplicate locked up for the 
company. ‘This would give the conductor an incentive 
to collect the fares. 


Thursday’s Session 


President Bradley called the final meeting of the Trans- 
portation & Traffic Association to order at 3 o’clock Thurs- 
day afternoon. 


Joint Use of Tracks and Terminals 


The report of the committee on joint use of tracks and 
terminal facilities was presented by the chairman, R. T. 
Sullivan. An abstract of the report follows: 


The committee on this subject reported that it had. 


divided its assignment: “The proper basis of compen- 
sation to city companies by interurban companies for the 
use of city tracks and terminal facilities, and proper traffic 
regulations relating thereto,” into two phases: (1) The 
proper basis of compensation to city companies by inter- 
urban companies for the use of city tracks and terminals, 
and, therefore, the proper basis of compensation of in- 
terurban companies by city companies for the use of inter- 
urban tracks. (2) The proper traffic regulations, and 
contract obligations of each company to the other relating 
to such joint use of tracks. 

The committee endeavored to determine the factors which 
go to make up an equitable arrangement—not only to the 
communities served, but also to the companies directly 

- involved in the contractual relation. In such arrangements 
public benefit must be duly considered, as the development 
of a community through proper transportation facilities is 
closely interwoven with the development of the city and as 
well as, but to a lesser degree, its suburbs and the neighbor- 
ing towns. In some states, this has resulted in statutes regu- 
lating the conditions upon which cars of one company 
may be operated over the tracks of another, while in others 
such regulation is vested in the utility commission or 
municipal authorities. 


Whether or not the negotiation of such agreement lies- 


solely within the jurisdiction of the contracting companies 
or is subject to established law or regulatory supervision, 
a multitude of considerations are involved bearing on what 
constitutes an equitable agreement. In no two cases are 
these considerations identical, with the result that it might 
-be deemed impractical to attempt to define terms of a 
standard contract, or a group of standardized contracts 
cover varying conditions on various properties. _ 

The majority of contracts involving the joint use of 
facilities provide for the use of city tracks, by interurban 
lines as comparatively few interurban lines have sole access 
to the centers of population and business activity. Inter- 
urban lines being of much more recent development reach 


the heart of things over the tracks of the city companies. 
Yet with the growth and spreading out of our cities, what 
were formerly rural district: served only by interurban 
lines, are taken within the cities or become so populous as 
to justify transportation service on a city basis. Hence, 
there are cases in which city companies desire to operate 
over lines owned by interurban companies and it becomes 
evident thai contracts for joint use of tracks are not merely 
one-sided agreements for the rental of city facilities to 
interurban companies, but rather are of the nature of a 
mutual co-operation. 


Tur Proper Basts oF COMPENSATION 


Again the necessity of a rearrangement of the basis of 
fare, which has become acute in the last two years, has 


turned attention in many communities to the question of the © 


desirability of a partnership between the city and the city 
street railway lines on a “ service-at-cost””? or some similar 
basis. In some instances this has necessitated the con- 
sideration of the segregation of city lines from interurban 
lines hitherto owned and opened as a common system. This 
factor in the situation accents the mutuality of trackage 
agreements. 

The basis of compensation being the prime essential of 
any agreement, the company owning the facilities must 
be safeguarded against loss due to wear and tear on 
those facilities and properly might expect a fair profit 
on their use. In the same way the “ renter” of the facili- 
ties must be accorded such terms as will not be onerous and 
result in an undue burden on his earning power. 

Aside from the actual payments made for the use of the 
track and other facilities, there is another consideration 
and that is the stimulation or loss of traffic on one or the 
other or on both lines, due to the joint use of facilities. 
The possible interference with car movements with their 
resultant higher operating costs must be also considered. 
There arise then in this connection these considerations: 

1. Does the interurban line act a feeder to the city 
lines and does it produce a considerable amount of traffic 
for them? Is this gain greater for the city lines than for 
the interurban lines ? 

2. Is the joint use of track and other facilities mutually 
beneficial in stimulating traffie for both interurban lines 
and city lines? 

3. Does the interurban line gain in traffic without ma- 
terially increasing the traffic for the city lines? 

4. Does the interurban line deprive the city company 
of any traffic which would go to the city cars operating over 
the jomt trackage ? 

Where the city lines are municipally owned or controlled 
it might be proper to consider the operation of interurban 
cars over city tracks and to city terminals in the light of 
advantage to the people in general and to the t*adesmen 
and industries in. particular. The stimulation of trade to 
a retail center by bringing in customers from outlying 
sections and a similar broadening of the labor market 


might, could also well be considered in fixing the com-' 


pensation for use of the city facilities. 

Existing contracts determine the amount of compensa- 
tion, except in minor instances where an agreed rental 
is paid, on four general bases, as follows: (1) On the 
number of passengers carried; (2) on car-miles operated ; 
(3) on ton-miles operated; (4) on the actual revenue 
(particularly with regard to freight and terminal stations 
where through tickets are sold). 


COMPENSATION FOR PASSENGER CARS 


Many of the existing agreements were entered into at 
the time that the 5-cent flat fare was the general rule, the 


division of fares being computed on that rate with the — 


assumption that the ratio is still maintained where in- 
creased fares have been put into effect. (A number of these 
cases are cited from an article published in the StREET 
Ram~Lway JOURNAL in December, 1906.) 

Class 1. The interurban company furnishes crew, car 
and also pays crew. City company supplies track and 
power. Payment made on basis of fares. 

Case 1. City company receives 5 cents per passenger 
carried on interurban cars; does not honor transfers. 

Case 2. City company receives 5 cents per passenger 
carried on interurban cars ; honors transfers without charge. 

Case 3. City company receives full fare (5 cents cash 
and tickets and identification checks valued at 44 cents) 
with provision for a sliding scale. In addition to the full 
fare the interurban company will pay to the city company 
{ cent per passenger carried until the annual receipts 
amount to a fixed sum ($50,000) after which the 2 cent 
per passenger will not be paid. After the amount received 
by the city company reaches the second fixed sum ($70,000) 
per annum, the amount paid by the interurban company to 
the city company will be reduced to 4 cents per passenger 
carried. Transfer privileges are included. 

Case 4. The city company receives 4 cents per passenger 
carried on interurban cars. No transfer privileges. 

Case 5. The city company receives 34 cents per passenger 
carried on interurban cars. 

Case 6. The city company receives 3 cents per passenger 
carried, on interurban cars. No transfer privileges. 

Case 7. The city company receives 24 cents per passenger 
carried on interurban cars. No transfer privileges. 

Case 8. The city company receives 3 cents for each local 
passenger carried on interurban cars and 1 cent for each 
through passenger. 

Case 9. The city company receives 24 cents for each local 
passenger carried on interurban cars and 1 cent for each 
through passenger. The city company also receives 4 cents 
per car-mile for power and use of track. 

In practically all instances coming within the above cases, 
unless otherwise noted, the interurban cars either carry no 
local passengers or else pay the city company the full fare 
for such passengers. 

Class II. City company furnishes crew, track, power and 
also pays crew. Interurban company furnishes car, Pay- 
ment made on the basis of fares. 

Case 1. The city company keeps the entire fare and 
gives transfers. _ 

Case 2. The interurban company receives 1 cent per pas- 
senger. The city company gives transfer. 

Class III. The interurban company furnshes crew and 

car and also pays crew. The city company supplies track 
and power. Payment is made on a car-mile basis. 
_ Case 1. The interurban company keeps the entire fare, 
but pays the city company for each car-mile, the average 
gross receipts per car-mile earned by the local cars of the 
city company on the same route, the figure being determined 
monthly. Through passengers receive free transfers, but 
transfers to local passengers are redeemed by the interurban 
company at 24 cents each. . 

Case 2. The interurban company keeps the entire fare 
but pays the city company for each car-mile the actual cost 
for power and maintenance. The cost of repairs and re- 
newals of tracks used by the city cars operating over the 
same tracks is determined monthly, to which is added 
interest on the investment at 7 per cent per annum and 
taxes thereon. City passengers are not carried on inter- 
urban cars and there are no transfer privileges. (This ar- 
rangement is under a “ service-at-cost” franchise which 
necessitated the segregation of city property from inter- 
urban property formerly owned and operated by the same 
company. The agreement embodies the reciprocal right of 
the city company, within the discretion of the city’s railway 
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commissioner to operate city service over interurban lines 
lying within the city limits.) 

Case 3. The interurban company pays the city company 
at a flat rate (25 per cent) per car-mile for the use of track 
and power. 

Class IV. The city company furnishes crew, track and 
power and also pays crew. The interurban company fur- 
nishes cars. Payment is made on a car-mile basis. 

Case 1. The interurban company receives 2 cents per 
car-mile for the use of its car and maintenance, The city 
company keeps entire fare. 

Case 2. The interurban company receives 1 cent per car- 
mile for the use of its car and maintenance. The city com- 
pany keeps the entire fare. 

Class V. The interurban company furnishes track and 
the city company furnishes power and operates its cars over 
a portion of the interurban line within the city. Payments 
for use of track are made on a ton-mile basis; and for power 
on a kilowatt-hour basis. 

Case 1. The city company pays to the interurban com- 
pany such proportion of the monthly cost of maintenance 
(including pavement) and renewals of track, roadway and 
overhead line, including a return on the investment at 
8 per cent per annum, as the ratio of the ton-miles of the 
city cars operated bear to the total ton-miles of all cars 
operated over the tracks, the ton-miles to be computed on 
the basis of the cars operated unloaded. The interurban 
company to pay the city company for energy at the rate of 
1 cent per kilowatt-hour, the total power consumption for 
the section to be divided in the same ratio as the ton-miles 
of the interurban cars operated over the section bear to the 
total ton-miles of all cars operated over the section. (Agree- 
ment under order of Wisconsin Railroad Commission in 
cases of Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 
(city lines) and the Chicago & Milwaukee Railway and the 
Milwaukee Northern Railway (interurban lines) within the 
city of Milwaukee.) 

The above cases include the most general forms of agree- 
ment on the bases for compensation, but there are many 
variations of the same general principles, as illustrated by 
the following miscellaneous cases. Unless otherwise, indi- 
cated the interurban company furnishes and pays the crew. 

Case 1. It is optional with the city company whether it 
supplies crew or allows the crew of the interurban company 
to operate car. The city company receives full fare and 
3 cents per car-mile in addition. 

Case 2. The city company receives 3$ cents per passenger 
carried on the interurban car and a stated sum of $500 per 
month in addition. 

Case 3. Crews are supplied by the city company but the 
interurban company pays half of the platform expense. The 
city company gets the entire fare. 

Case 4. The city company gets a fixed sum of 12 cents 
per car-mile for the use of track and power. Transfers are 
redeemed by the interurban company at 3 cents each and 
by the city company at 1 cent each. 

Case 5. The city company receives 3 cents per pas- 
senger carried on the interurban cars and the interurban 
company pays part of the maintenance costs prorated on a 
car-mile basis. 

Case 6. A flat rate $1 per car is paid by the interurban 
company. A flat rate of 50 cents per trail-car in addition. 

Case 7. The interurban company pays a fixed sum per 
car-mile and 14 cents per passenger carried on the inter- 
urban cars. 

In some cases the charge includes use of tracks, power 
and terminal facilities, if any, while in others there is a 
fixed rate based on either the passengers carried on the 
interurban cars or rate per car-mile and an additional 
charge of 1 cent per passenger boarding interurban cars at 
the terminal station. 


The compensation agreed upon does not necessarily 
reflect the mileage of city track used by the interurban com- 
pany, as in some instances more is paid per passenger 
carried on interurban cars for the use of 1 mile of city 
track than is paid in other cases for the use of 2 or 3 miles 
of city track. 


COMPENSATION FOR FREIGHT CARS 


Much divergence appears in regard to the compensation 
paid for the right to operate freight and express cars over 
city lines. Some of the cases cited are taken from contracts 
which also cover the use of facilities by passenger cars and 
some from contracts in which only freight and express cars 
are considered. 

In most contracts the cost of handling freight at the 
city terminal is not mentioned, it appearing that this is 
done by the interurban company’s own employees and at its 
expense unless otherwise noted. 

Class I. The interurban or express company furnishes 
cars and crews and pays the city company a percentage of 
its freight or express earnings. 

Case 1. The city company receives 17.5 per cent of the 
gross freight revenue from a station specified as the maxi- 
mum limit and from intermediate stations. The city com- 
pany furnishes the freight terminal. 

Case 2. The city company receives from 5 to 10 per cent 
of the freight revenue depending upon the distance the ship- 
ment is hauled. The basis for terminal arrangements is 
not available. 

Case 3. The interurban company pays the city company 
on the basis of net revenue received for each shipment in 
the ratio of the number of miles of city track used to the 
total miles the shipment is hauled. The arrangement for 
terminal facilities is not available. 


Class II. The interurban or express company furnishes © 


cars and crews and pays the city company on a tonnage 
basis. 

Case 1. The interurban company pays the city company 
at a flat rate per ton of freight handled. 

Case 2. Terminal charges are prorated among several 
companies using the terminal on a tonnage basis of freight 
handled inbound and outbound. 

Class III. The interurban or express company furnishes 
the car; the city company furnishes the crew. Settlements 
are made on a tonnage basis. 

Case 1. The city company takes over handling of the car 
and freight at the point of junction and establishes its own 
tariff as part of the joint through rate. 

Case 2. Division of revenues is made on a tonnage basis. 
The city company supplies the terminal and pays the 
handling costs at the terminal. 

Class IV. The interurban or express company furnishes 
cars and crews and pays the city company on a car-mile 
basis 

Case 1. The interurban company pays the city company 
at the rate of 40 cents per car-mile. The basis for terminal 


- arrangements is not available, 


{ 


Case 2. The interurban company pays the city_company 


at the rate of 31.16 cents per car-mile, this charge including | 


terminal facilities, but not handling. 

Case 3. The interurban company pays the city company 
25 cents per car-mile and pays an additional flat rate of 
$1.06 per car for terminal facilities. 

Case 4. The interurban company pays the city company 
at the rate of 25 cents per car-mile and a proportion of ter- 
minal expenses on a tonnage basis. 

Case 5. The interurban company pays the city company 
at the rate of 25 cents per car-mile, this charge including 
terminal facilities. 

Case 6. The interurban company: pays the city company 
15 cents per car-mile and 75 cents per car for terminal 
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facilities. 
expenses. 

Case 7. The interurban company pays the city company 
a percentage of revenues on a basis of the ratio of miles of 
city track used to the miles traversed by the freight car. 
No terminal facilities. 

Class V. Miscellaneous. 

Case 1. The interurban company furnishes cars and 
crews and pays the city company a proportion of interest, 
depreciation and maintenance on track and roadway and 
a flat rate for power. 

Case 2. The interurban company furnishes cars and 
crews and pays the city company $1 for each trip of each 
motor car and 50 cents for each trip of each trail car. 

Case 3. The interurban company furnishes the car; the 
city company furnishes the crew and handles freight from 
the city line. The interurban company pays the city com- 
pany $2 for each inbound or outbound trip; also a tax 
levied by the city and reimburses the city company for 
wages paid crews. Terminal facilities and handling are 
provided by the city company. 


The interurban company pays its own handling 


TRAFFIC REGULATIONS AND CONTRACT OBLIGATIONS 


The “ proper traffic regulations ” and the “ contract obli- 
gations of each company ” are matters that should be care- 
fully considered and explicitly set forth in an agreement 
covering the joint use of tracks and terminals. 

Traffic regulations are partly within the discretion of the 
“ owning ” company, but are largely prescribed by franchise 
conditions, local ordinance and state law, so that a general 
stipulation that the “renting” company shall abide by 
these restrictions, or similar restrictions hereafter enacted 
are generally made a part of the agreement. 

Other obligations of the contracting companies are 
wholly within their discretion, but the careful analysis of 
all matters affecting each of the companies and specific 
agreements covering them frequently avert future mis- 
understandings, whilé some provision for arbitration, or 
other means of settling misunderstandings, will tend to 
avert difficulties during the life of a contract. 

The chief factors aside from the compensation to be 
considered in making a joint use of tracks agrement may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Preamble—Setting forth the purpose of the agree- 
ment, the territory and lines affected, etc. 

2. The connection—Setting forth engineering require- 
ments, first cost, maintenance and the like. 

3. The route—Lines covered by agreement, emergency 
rerouting, future permanent rerouting and the like. 

4. Schedule and headway—Maximum and minimum 
number of cars to be operated, precedence, revision of 
schedule, ete. ‘ 

5. Character of equipment to be furnished by the “ own- 
ing” company—Track, overhead equipment generating 
facilities, voltage, interruptions, sidings and crossovers. 

6. Character of equipment used by the “ renting” com- 
pany. 

%. Valuation—Including depreciation, 
ferred maintenance and the like. 

8. Repair and maintenance of cars. 

9. Terminal stations—Location, cost of construction 
maintenance, restrictions on use, operating costs, ete. 

10. Crews on cars—Responsibility, supervision, condi- 
tions of employment, duties, etc. 

11. Fare collections—Methods of collections, registra- 
tion, checking and the like. : 

12. Damages to the public—Division and determination 
of responsibility. 

13. Damage between respective companies. 

14. Free transportation—Regulation of issuance of 
passes, rights of employees on cars of other companies, ete. 


renewals, de- 
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15. Settlements—Time allowed for settlements, auditing 
of accounts, penalties for non-payment. 

16. Competition—Restrictions against future competi- 
tion, direct or indirect. 

1%. Freight and express cars—Any special provisions re- 
garding use of such cars. 

18. Length of agreement—Renewal of agreement. 

19. Arbitration—Settlement of disputes, forfeiture, etc. 

20. Miscellaneous clauses. 

The relative importance of these clauses is largely de- 
pendent upon the nature of the agreement as to the method 
of computing compensation for the use of the tracks and 
terminals—whether it be on the basis of the number of 
passengers, or tons of freight carried, on car-miles or ton- 
miles operated, on the revenue received, or on a “ cost-of- 
service ” basis. 

Depending upon this factor of the method of compensa- 
tion, phases of the agreement which might require elaborate 
and detailed treatment in one contract might be amply 
covered with a simple clause in another. 

For instance, if the agreement provides that the fares 
collected on the “ renting ” company’s cars are to be divided 
between the two companies, the question of valuation, de- 
preciation and deferred maintenance are of little or no im- 
portance; but if the agreement is that the “ renting ” com- 
pany shall pay its share of the maintenance, renewal and 
return on investment on a given section in the ratio of the 
car-miles or ton-miles operated by it over that section to 
the total car-miles or ton-miles operated over that section, 
the matters of the investment on which a return shall be 
paid and the condition of the facilities at the time of mak- 
ing the agreement are of vital importance. 

The committee concluded its report by stating that after 
a study of the various contracts available, it is of the opinion 
that it is not feasible to draft a standard form, or forms of 
contract which would fit the many and variable conditions 
of the industry. It is of the opinion that certain prime 
factors in all cases enter into such contracts whether the 
payment by one company for the use of facilities of another 
company are based upon a division of the revenue, the 
number of passengers carried, the number of car-miles or 
the number of ton-miles operated and that these factors, 
which must be considered in arriving at a fair and equitable 
rental, are: (1) Maintenance and repair of the facilities 
jointly used. (2) Incidental expenses of operation such as 
snow-cleaning, greasing of switches and curves, sprinkling, 
ete. (3) Depreciation. (4) Taxes. (5) Fixed charges. 
(6) Fair return on the fair value of the property and 
privileges. 

The committee was also of the opinion that the best 
interest of both parties to a contract for the joint use of 
facilities are most readily served by the following methods: 

I. When the renting company supplies cars and crews and 
pays the crews, but carries no local passengers: 

(a) By the renting company paying the owning company 
such part of the charges as its use of the facilities bear to 
the total use of such facilities, either 

1. On the basis of the ton-miles (not including 
loads), where there is considerable difference in the 
equipment used by the two companies, or 

2. On the basis of the car-miles operated, where 
there is no such considerable difference in equipment. 

(b) By the payment for power used on a basis similar 
to (a), or upon a flat rate per kilowatt-hour with provision 
for the readjustment of the rate each year or at similarly 
convenient intervals. 

(c) By the payment for terminal facilities on a basis 
similar to (a), or upon a basis of the number of passengers 
or, tons of freight handled. 

- II. When the renting company supplies cars and crews 
and pays the crews and hauls local passengers. 


By the renting company paying to the owning company 
a part of the charges as outlined in Sec. I, and in addition 
all, or a stated part, of each local fare collected, due regard 
being had for the saving in the number of cars thus effected 
by the company owning the facilities jointly used. 

IIT. When the outside company turns its cars over to the 
owning company which supplies and pays the crews. 

By the payment to the company owning the cars by the 
company owning the jointly used facilities a stated amount 
for each car-mile operated by the foreign cars while in its 
possession. 

This report was signed by R. T. Sullivan, chairman; 
H. W. Clapp, J. F. Collins, and A. Swartz. 


DIscussION ON JoINT USE oF TRACKS 


In discussing the report, G. T. Seely, Chicago Elevated 
Railways, said that many of the interurban companies 
entering cities do not carry any local business and charge 
their passengers over the city lines the same rate per mile 
as they receive on their own properties. . He thought this 
was desirable because the terminal facilities are likely to 
eat up such a large portion of the revenue per passenger. 
Mr. Seely also remarked about the undesirable practice of 
forcing interurban cars to trail along behind a city car on 
its way to the central terminal. He thought that arrange- 
ments should be made for the city car to take a siding to 
permit the interurban to pass and thus cut down the run- 
ning time. He said the interurbans lost a large amount 
of business on account of this slow service through the 
city. 

Frank R. Coates, Toledo Railway & Light Company, said 
that he believed the committee should recommend the 
formulation of a joint contract which would serve as a 
starting point for drawing up new contracts. He thought 
this would simplify the making of contracts. He made 
a motion that the committee should be continued if this 
conformed to the wisdom of the executive committee. This 
motion was later approved by the convention. 

J. N. Shannahan agreed with Mr. Coates and thought 
that there should be a basic contract on file with the asso- 
ciation as a guide to the making of new contracts, and in 
order that there might be some uniformity about them. 

R. P. Stevens, Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light 
Company, said that new contracts of this character would 
have to be made in connection with the installation of 
service-at-cost franchises. In anticipation of this the com- 
mittee had compiled all information necessary and thought 
that the actual work of drawing up the contracts could be 
left to the legal department. 


President Pardee of the American Association entered 
the meeting at this point and was received by President 
Bradley, who requested him to make a few remarks, the 
latter leading up to this by some very complimentary 
comment upon the manner in which Mr. Pardee has served 
the association. 

President Pardee responded by saying that whatever 
success had been attained during his administration was 
due to the able assistance which had been given him by 
the committee members and by the secretary’s office. He 
thought that the man who conceived the idea of affiliated 
associations and completed the arrangements whereby all 
branches of the industry meet simultaneously, did a mag- 
nificent service. He attributed the great progress which 
the association has made to this affiliation of the various 
branches of the industry. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was then 
read by the chairman, R. T. Sullivan. The report em- 
bodied two resolutions, the first one expressing the thanks 
of the association to President L. C. Bradley and the other 
officers and committee men because of their long and effi- 
cient service in office and because of the splendid efforts 
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they have put forth in making the convention of unusual 
interest and value. The other resolution expressed the 
appreciation of the association to the manufacturers for 
their live interest and their application of new methods 
and the creation of new appliances in solving the prob- 
lems of the industry, and thanked the committees in charge 
of the exhibits at the convention. 

At this point L. H. Palmer, chairman, read the report of 
the nominations committee, as follows: President, W. H. 
Collins, Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railway ; first 
vice-president, R. P. Stevens, Mahoning & Shenango Rail- 
way & Light Company, Youngstown; second vice-president, 
L. H. Palmer, United Railways & Electric Company, Balti- 
more; third vice-president, G. T’. Seely, assistant general 
manager, Chicago Elevated Railways; secretary, EH. B. 
Burritt. 

The members of the executive committee chosen were 
J. K. Punderford, the Connecticut Company, New Haven; 
George H. Clifford, Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; A. Gaboury, Montreal Tramways, and 
T. C. Cherry, Maryland Electric Railways, Annapolis. 
The convention then authorized the secretary to cast a 
unanimous ballot electing these officers. 

Looking over the list of names, Past-President Bradley 
predicted that next year would be the greatest in the his- 
tory of the association. He commented upon the splendid 
support which had been given him during his term of office 
by all members of the association and said that the past 
three years had been one of the greatest delights of his life. 

Mr. Collins, president-elect, made a brief talk expressing 
appreciation of the very great honor which had been 
bestowed upon him and pledging his best service to the 
progress of the association. 


Collection of Zone Fares * 


A Distance Fare System Is Desirable and Expeditious Col- 
lection Will Be Developed with Experience 
During the Neat Few Years 


By Grorce KUEMMERLEIN, JR. 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 


HE experience of electric railways during the last two 

or three years with increases in unit fares above 5 cents 

has not been as satisfactory as the operators and regu- 
lating commissions had hoped for. Splitting the nickel is 
bound to cause some reaction and reduce travel. Probably 
_the ideal scheme of fares for inducing short-haul travel 


* Abstract of paper presented at meeting of Transportation & Traffic Association, 
Oct. 8, 1919. 


iy Why porher 


where the service is sufficiently frequent would be to have a 
fare sufficiently below 5 cents so that the saving would be 
appreciable. Had the 1914 costs of operation continued 
during the last five years, there is no doubt but that a num- 
ber of electric railways would have undertaken this step. 

I anticipate that during the next few years there will be 
substantial advances in practical methods of collecting 
distance fares in congested areas in American cities. The 
European experience affords little guide because of the fact 
that the scheme of fare collection there used requires that 
the conductor go through the car and collect a fare from each 
passenger after he has taken a seat, and under conditions 
much more favorable to the conductor than obtain here in 
America. The standing loads on European tramways are 
limited to a very small number, whereas in America the 
standing loads are controlled partly by the patience of the 
passengers and partly by the floor area of the car. More- 
over, our American roads operate largely upon the pay-as- 
you-enter or pay-as-you-leave system. 

The type of fare collection system needed to meet our 
American conditions depends somewhat upon the density of 
traffic and somewhat upon the existence of definite zones. 
It is conceivable that in a system of distance-tariff where 
the passenger paid by the mile of ride as in a taxi and with- 
out respect to his point of origin or point of discharge, ex- 
cept as such determined distance, will require a different 
system of fare collection than one where zone points have 
definite geographical locations. All systems so far tried 
or in operation in this country involve definite geographical 
zones. The most conspicuous example of the zone or dis- 
tance-tariff fare collection is that in operation on the lines 
of the Public Service Railway in New Jersey. 

In planning for the Milwaukee system we saw the neces- 


- sity of providing for the prepayment of fares to points 


where the number of passengers discharged was large; we 
feared the delays which might result from the application 
of a pay-as-you-leave principle. The troubles to which 
the Public Service Railway has been subjected in the opera- 
tion of its zone fare plan have largely come from the 
delays involved in requiring passengers to pay their fares 
when getting off cars. Probably a different type of car — 
might have made the problem somewhat easier, but points 
of heavy discharge were bound to cause disturbances. 

_Every system of zone-fare collection on through cars 
will require the use of some form of identification check, 
showing the origin of the passenger and requiring the 
surrender of such check upon leaving the car. Fare regis- 
tration is not essential in any system where there is the 
proper degree of co-operation between the trainmen, the 
public and the utility. 
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Engineering Association 
Proceedings 


Among New Subjects the Engineers Considered Particu- 
larly Helical Gearing and Automatic Substations—They 
Launched a Campaign to Promote Greater Use of the Asso- 
ciation Standards and Showed an Exhibit of Standard 
Sample Products in Connection Therewith—Lacepting for 
Addresses on Construction Work in France and Gasoline 
Drive for Railway Cars, the Program Consisted of Reports 
and Discussion Thereon—H. R. Hill was Elected President 


F. R. PHILLIPS 
President 


Os 


T HE American Electric Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion held its opening session of the convention in 
Engineers’ Hall on Monday afternoon. The session 
was opened by President F. R. Phillips, Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, with the annual presidential address. This appears 
in abstract below. 


President Phillips’ Address 


Certain changes which have been made in the plan of 
committee work of the Engineering: Association were the 
opening theme of Mr. Phillips’ address. The modification 
of methods in vogue and new features were these: (a) 
Prompt organization of incoming administration to the 
end that more time would be available to committees for the 
prosecution of their work. (b) Organization of the com- 
mittee on standards upon such a basis that a higher degree 
of refinement might be obtained in the standards and recom- 
mended practices. (c) Promulgation of a more universal 
use of association standards. (d) A convention program 
that would hold the interest of the members in attendance at 
conventions. 

In line with this program a rule was adopted providing 


that members of standing or special committees automati- . 


cally became ineligible for membership on the committee on 
standards. Moreover, it is held that since the measure of 
usefulness that this association is to the industry les in the 
character and quality of recommendations for standards 
and recommended practices, the committee on standards 
becomes the most responsible and important body within the 
association. Its function may well be likened to that of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; while the executive 
committee forms the administrative and the working or 
technical committees, the legislative branch of association 
government. : 

The most frequently repeated criticism of the Engineer- 
ing Association is the allegation of non-use of association 
standards, arising from a lack of substantial interest wpon 
the part of the membership at large. In Mr. Phillips’ 
opinion the criticism has obtained principally for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. We have been delinquent to the extent that the mem- 


, bership at large has not been properly and thoroughly in- 

; formed as to the existence of association standards and 
practices and the benefits accruing from their use. 

2. Certain of our standards and recommended practices 

a 


lack form or need revision in response to later development 
‘in the art. 
3. Many of the manufacturers of materials and supplies 
until recently have not contributed that support which at 
least the merit of the case warranted. 
Happily, recent developments resulting from a campaign 
_ of publicity launched by the standards committee, together 


E. R. HILL 
President-Elect 


with vigorous effort by technical committees to revise pres- 
ent standards and recommendations as well as a new rela- 
tionship with manufacturers, bid fair in the near future to 
remove the cause for criticism. 

Mr. Phillips then made a résumé of the work of the 
technical committees and explained how the program for the 
convention had been planned to provide material of interest 
for all engineers. He explained also the plan of the Ameri- 
can Hngineering Standards Committee and said there is 
without doubt a wide field for real constructive work for 
such an organization. However, it could be made much 
more effective were it to include in full membership on the 
main committee representatives from all branches of engi- 
neering. The American Electric Railway Engineering 
Association is the recognized representative in engineering 
work of the third largest industry in this country and it 
would seem essential that it be admitted to full membership. 

It is recommended that after a prompt study of all 
fee tures of the situation and, if it is deemed wise under the 
circumstances, proper representations be made to the end 
that this association be accorded the consideration to which 
its importance in the field of engineering entitles it. 

Among other matters taken up by the speaker were the 
statistical bureau and the appointment of J. W. Welsh as 
special engineer, and the relations of the association with 
the claim agents and storekeepers. On this last point he 
said that for several years past the association has been 
searching for means through which the needs and desires of 
our purchasing agents and storekeepers could be properly 
met.. Numerous plans have been proposed. About the 
time of the suspension of association work in 1917, it had 
been planned to provide such means through the Engineer- 
ing Association, and provision for setting aside a portion of 
the program to be devoted to matters of particular interest 
to them was contemplated. Upon further consideration of 
the matter, it was decided to provide self-determination for 
them and, this year, they have meetings planned for, and 
will no doubt for themselves adopt measures which are 
suitable. 

It would seem proper that the Engineering Association 
should afford such co-operation as may be helpful to them 
and should be prepared to meet their desires in an acceptable 
manner. 

In conclusion Mr. Phillips urged the need of a vigorous 
campaign to arouse a more active interest in the affairs of 
the association upon the part of the membership at large, 
with particular reference to the use of association standards. 
He suggested that a close, harmonious working arrangement 
with the manufacturers be maintained wherein the manu- 
facturers in some measure become sponsors for association 


standards. 
The members should inform themselves thoroughly in all 
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of the various aspects of the case of the industry now pend- 
ing before the court of the people, and put before their 
friends and acquaintances at home the real truth of the 
matter. Thus they will not only support their company 
officers in the great struggle now going on but will perform 
a real service to the community. 

A crisis in the electric railway industry impends. As an 
association and as individuals the members should be pre- 
pared to perform, with vigor and enthusiasm, whatever duty 
they may be called upon to perform. 

It should be borne in mind that the time and effort ex- 
pended by officers and committee members necessary to pro- 
duce results is a gratuitous contribution to the welfare of 
all members as well as to the industry. The membership of 
the committees is made up of men who, because of their 
knowledge and achievements in electric railway work, are 
entitled to the confidence and respect of all. The members 
should study their work and give heed to their advice. 

Though threadbare from frequent repetition it Js still 
axiomatic that “without faith no cause is secure.” En- 
thusiasm is the outward expression of faith. The officers 
and leaders in the association should therefore be accorded 
the enthusiastic support which is rightfully theirs. 


Report of Executive Committee 


The report of the executive committee was next read. 

In filing its report with the association, the executive com- 
mittee reviewed its activities since the 1916 convention, 
the report consisting of the minutes of the meeting held on 
the last day of that convention and since. 

One of the most important features covered by the report 
was the discussion of a revision of the method of adopting 
association standards. The subject was broached originally 
by G. W. Palmer, Jr., first vice-president, at the meeting 
held on Oct. 13, 1916. Mr. Palmer frankly criticised some 
of the procedure in the adoption of standards in the past, 
and illustrated his contention by referring to specific inci- 
dents of what he considered unfortunate procedure. . His 
address to the committee was considered so important that 
it was voted to include it in full in the minutes and to 
bring the matter up for discussion later. At the following 
meeting it was decided to adopt Mr. Palmer’s recommenda- 
tions and to change the composition of the standards com- 
mittee so that it would consist of nine members, no one of 
whom should be a member of any other committee charged 
with the preparation of standards. The committee is so 
constituted at present, with the addition of six members 
appointed to represent manufacturers in accordance with a 
plan adopted in 1917. 

The work of the standards committee was brought up 
again at the meeting of Feb. 9, 1917, when, after discussion, 
the report of the sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. HE. R. 
Hill, G. W. Palmer, Jr., and Martin Schreiber, covering 
the procedure in the handling of standards and recommen- 
dations was adopted. This procedure is as follows: 


1. Standing committees to make their reports as formerly in 
time for consideration by the standards committee by July 15. 

2. The standards committee will consider such recommenda- 
tions and if the subject matter be deemed of sufficient merit, it 
will be sent to member companies as provided:in Par. 3 below; 
if deemed not of sufficient merit it will be sent back to the 
standing committee. If it seems especially desirable to the 
standards committee certain proposed recommendations or 
standards may be presented by it to the convention for discus- 
sion, but not adoption. 

3. The proposed standards or recommendations will then be 
forwarded to the secretary to be sent out to member companies 
for their comments and recommendations; if the discussion is 
considered sufficiently adverse it will be sent back to the stand- 
ing committee. 

4. After receiving comments and recommendations of mem- 
ber companies the same will be forwarded to the standing 
committee who in turn will report the matter a second time to 
the standards committee on July 13 of the following year. 

5. The standards committee will then take final action and 


report to the convention. If favorable it will recommend final 
adoption, otherwise it will give reasons for disapproval. 

6. In handling the reports on the convention floor only mat- 
ters pertaining to standards and recommendations will be sub- 
mitted and discussed, and such matters will be presented by 
the standards committee. (The purpose of this is to give ample 
time for discussion of important matters and to leave time for 
the introduction of other interesting features. ) 

7. In the revision of existing standards and recommenda- 
tions, the standards committee may, in its discretion, either 
pursue the course as outlined above or report the matter direct 
to the convention for final action. 

The above is suggested as the normal procedure, it being 
thought that in cases of special urgency or necessity these 
rules may be suspended by the convention upon recommenda- 
tion of the standards committee and ratification by the execu- 
tive committee, and final action taken at the first presentation 
at the convention. 

Another important action taken at the Feb. 9, 1917, meet- 
ing was the decision to augment the technical committees 
by the addition of representatives of manufacturers to the 
following extent: Six members on the equipment com- 
mittee, three members on the power distribution committee, 
three members on the committee on way matters, and two 
members on the power generation committee. 

At the same meeting a resolution was adopted to the 
effect that the president of the American Electric Railway 
Association be requested to designate the chairmen and 
vice-chairmen of all joint committees from among the mem- 
bers of such committees, and where the chairman is selected 
from one association that the vice-chairman be selected 
from the other association represented. 

Without going into further details of important actions, 
it will suffice to say that during the war interim the com- 
mittee discussed propositions for holding a meeting of pur- 
chasing agents at the convention, for encouraging ap- 


‘prentice plans in electric railway shops, for possible changes 


in the form of the Engineering Manual, and other topics 
which will presumably now be revived. 

The presentation of the above abstract brought out the 
question from H. H. Adams, Chicago Surface Lines, as to 
whether an approval of the report carried with it an ap- 
proval of the recommendations concerning the adoption of 
standards. R. C. Cram, Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
expressed the opinion that it did not seem wise to delay the 
adoption of standards pending the approval by member com- 
panies, as few answers are obtained to such questionnaires. 
Upon decision that acceptance of the report did not ap- 
prove the recommendations the report was accepted. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer explained that as 
a result of a decision of the executive committee of the 
American Association it became necessary to discontinue 
the practice of paying the expenses of committee members. 
The expense of the association has therefore been confined 
to that connected with the publication of the proceedings 
and other incidental expenses. Committees on power dis- 
tribution, power generation, equipment, way matters and 
buildings and structures have been actively engaged in the 
preparation of reports during the past year and a number 
of special committees have had their work incorporated in 


-that of the standing committees. 


A drive has been started in the promotion of the use of 
the standards and an exhibit of the approved standards 
appeared in the association booth. Fifteen new individual 
members and 155 company section members have been ac- 
cepted. This report was accepted. 

The committee on resolutions appointed by the president 
included H. H. Norris, Etnorric Rattway JOURNAL, 
C. Rufus Harte, Connecticut Company, and C. S. Kimball, 
Washington Railway & Electric Company. A committee 
on reception to those who were to deliver addresses before 
the convention was also appointed and included Martin 
Schreiber, Public Service Railway; J. H. Hanna, Capital 
Traction Company, and C. L. Cadle, New York Railways. 
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Power Distribution 


C. L, Cadle, chairman of the committee on power distribu- 
tion presented its report. He stated that the subjects as- 
signed to this committee for this year were: (1) Revision 
of the joint specifications for overhead and underground 
wire and cable crossings over railroad companies’ right-of- 
way. (2) Revision of specifications on wires and cables 
with special reference to stranding of cables and thickness 
of 600-volt insulation. (3) Standard thread for pins and 
insulators. 

With reference to the first subject the committee found 
that the present specification for overhead crossings of 
electric light and power transmission lines which was 
adopted by the convention in 1913 as a “ recommended 
specification ” has become somewhat obsolete, due to the 
promulgation by the Bureau of Standards of the National 
Electrical Safety Code. An attempt was made to revise this 
work and joint sessions were held with the American Rail- 
way Association and the American Railway Engineering 
Association. After many conferences a tentative specifica- 
tion was agreed upon which was presented to the association 
for consideration. 

This report is divided into four parts and contains four 
appendices. Part 1 gives specifications for use with over- 
head crossings of electric light and power supply lines irre- 
spective of voltage. The items taken up are clearances, 
loading conditions, working stresses, foundations, location 
of supports, steel poles and towers, wood poles, crossarms, 
pins, insulators, tie wires and clamps, spans, guy anchorages, 
guys and grounding. Part 2 gives requirements for trolley 
line crossings and deals with clearances, trolley wire con- 
struction, trolley guards, span, construction and _ high- 
potential trolleys. Part 3 takes up underbridge crossings 
and Part 4 underground crossings. 

The four appendices give tables and curves of conductor 
sags, tables of wind and ice loads and properties of wire, 
specifications for wood poles and specifications for galvaniz- 
ing and sherardizing. The report is very complete and con- 
tains much valuable information. 

The subject of the revision of specification for wire cables 
with special reference to stranding of cables and thickness 
of 600-volt insulation was considered at the request of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers and the War 
Department of the United States government, as it was 
desirable to use wires of standard size in the make-up of 
large stranded cables. The committee submitted a sug- 
gested revision in the form of a table but recommended that 
this be not adopted until the joint committee of the several 
associations considering this subject has definitely settled 
the new table of stranding. 

On the subject of a standard thread for pins and in- 
sulators, the statement was made: that this matter was taken 
up actively during the early part of this year, but, owing 
to lack of time no definite action was taken. The committee 
therefore “reported progress” and suggested the reference 
of this subject to the next committee. 

The revision of the specification for overhead line ma- 
terial was considered at considerable length. Certain minor 
changes in the wording of the existing standards were rec- 
ommended to the association. The entire specification was 
reprinted with words in brackets to indicate omissions and 
words in italics to indicate additions. Corrections were also 
made to drawings illustrating the specification. 

The committee stated also that the association has had in 
the Manual, among “ Miscellaneous Methods and Practices” 
a specification for electric conduit construction. This re- 
port was presented to the association and approved at the 
convention in the fall of 1909. The committee felt that a 
number of commpanies were in need of a more detailed speci- 
fication and therefore proceeded to draft one which was 
recommended for adoption as a standard. Recommenda- 


tions in connection with the use of ducts, the covering of all 
cables passing through steel pipes with a weatherproof braid 
and the use of a fiber duct for conduit construction were 
recommended. Recommendations were also made regard- 
ing the construction and use of manholes. 


Discussion ON Powzr DistRIBUTION 


In connection with the above report OC. Rufus Harte 
moved that A. L. Clarke and William Sellner, of his staff, be 
extended the thanks of the association for assistance in the 
preparation of drawings accompanying the specifications on 
overhead line materials. In this the association unani- 
mously concurred. 

The discussion of the report was opened by M. B. Rose- 
vear, Public Service Railway. Mr. Rosevear suggested sey- 
eral changes in wording and certain specifications of equip- 
ment. He suggested the specification of welded eyes on 
anchor bolts, the use of 3/32 in. rather than 3/16 in. lock 
washers on tap bolts, the approval of one-part as well as 
two-part pole bands, the use of 14-in. rather than 14-in. 
diameter boss face on mechanical ears and a specification of 
six rather than four pull-off eyes on frogs and uninsulated 
crossings. A few changes in the drawings were also sug- 
gested, and the query was raised as to what is an equivalent 
to porcelain for insulators. To this W. D. A. Peaslee, 
Jeffery Dewitt Insulator Company, replied that no such 
equivalent had been found and urged that the best materials 
be used for this purpose. In connection with tests on 
porcelain insulators, Mr. Peaslee urged that what is 
known as the “ Fuschine” dye test be included as a part 
of the specifications. He exhibited several porcelain in- 
sulators that had been submitted to this test after having 
passed the water immersion and absorption test as given in 
the specifications. The discoloration of the insulators to a 
considerable depth was very marked. In answer to a ques- 
tion Mr. Peaslee said this porosity test should be applied 
to low-voltage as well as high-voltage insulators, as such 
a test gives an indication of the mechanical strength of the 
insulators, and this is just as essential for low voltages as 
for high. When an insulator has once started to crack, it is 
worthless. 

Norman Litchfield, American Car & Foundry Company, 
suggested that it would be of benefit to the association to 
know the extent to which association specifications and 
standards were being used, and he asked for a statement 
from the various representatives of the railways present. 
Representatives of the Connecticut Company, the Public 
Service Railway of New Jersey, the New York State Rail- 
ways, and the Schenectady Railways all said they were 
using A. EK. R. A. standard material or some that conformed 
very closely to the association standard. Mr. Harte said 
that it would be of great benefit to all concerned if the 
various manufacturers would catalog their various parts 
as A. EK. R. A. standard and follow with the manufacturer’s 
catalog number. Mr. Phillips said that recommendation 
for such a method had already been included as a part of 
the drive to promote the use of association standards. 

James H. Drew, Drew Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, said he thought that the Engineering Association 
should provide some means for putting its “O. K.” on 
any satisfactory standard submitted. He said it was an 
easy matter for any manufacturer to say that his product 
was an A. E.R. A. standard but a certain definite procedure 
would prevent misunderstandings and safeguard the cus- 
tomer, the association and the manufacturer as well. He 
felt that all manufacturers would welcome some standard 
way of labeling their products as complying with the asso- 
ciation requirements and they would like some authority to 
say that their parts were A. E. R. A. standards. 

Mr. Cadle closed the discussion on overhead material and 
conduit construction and recommended that the suggestions 
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which had been made during the discussion be referred to 
their proper committees for consideration next year. 

A motion was adopted approving the revision of the 
specifications for overhead line material as included in the 
committee’s report and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on power distribution regarding the revision of the 
specifications for electrical conduit construction as recom- 
mended for approval as “ standard practice” by the stand- 
ards committee. 

Mr. Rosevear also opened the discussion on. railway 
crossings and pointed out a number of things which were 
contrary to the practice of his company and which appeared 

objectionable to him. He said that his company is using 
wire as small as No. 10 A. W. G. in some cases over railroad 
crossings and that he thought that sizes between No. 6 and 
No. 10 should be included in the specifications. He pointed 
out that the specification states that insulators shall be made 
of porcelain. His company uses glass in a good many cases 
and this material has proved entirely satisfactory. He also 
called attention to several paragraphs in the specifications 
which’ were not entirely clear to him and asked that the 
obscure points be cleared up. Mr. Cram called the atten- 
tion of the association to the style of the headings and num- 
bering in the report which were not of the form required 
by the association and suggested that in reprinting these 
for the Manual this be given attention. Mr. Peaslee said he 
thought that the porosity test for insulators previously re- 
ferred to should be incorporated in these specifications also. 

Mr. Cadle closed the discussion and said that he knew 
that steam roads would not agree to having wires smaller 
than No. 6 A. w. g. stretched across their lines, so that there 
was no use trying to include these in the specifications as 
they would not be accepted by the steam roads. 

The association approved the report of the committee on 
crossings and referred it to the committee on standards for 
action asa recommended specification. 

After several announcements relating to papers and re- 
ports to be presented the second day, the association ad- 
journed its first session. 


Tuesday's Session 


The second day’s session of the Engineering Association 
proved to be a long one but was largely attended. It 
opened at 2.30 p. m. with the report of the committee on 
power generation. 


Power Generation 


A. B. Stitzer, chief engineer Republic Engineers, Inc., 
abstracted the report. 

This committee reported on three topics, namely, (1) 
the development of automatic substations, (2) a suggested 
standard form of power contract for the purchase of rail- 
way power, and (3) the operating performances of railway 
power stations. 

The first of these topics was covered in a paper prepared 
originally by W. C. Slade and revised under the direction 
of the committee. It was based partly upon the results of a 
questionnaire covering the following points; (1) Descrip- 
tion of the installation, operating or proposed; (2) operat- 
ing conditions of the system; (3) reasons for adopting auto- 
matic control; (4) advantages and disadvantages of auto- 
matically-controlled substations ; (5) kind and extent of the 
- inspection of equipment found necessary or contemplated, 
and cost of this inspection or wages to be paid the inspector ; 
(6) troubles experienced in operating automatic control and 
equipment and how overcome; (7) expression of personal 
opinion relative to the largest capacity unit and the largest 
number of units ina single substation n. conan practicable 
for automatic operation. ° 


Attention was directed to the fact that the first automatic — 
substation control was put into operation in 1914 in the | 


Union Substation of the Elgin & Belvidere Electric Railway. 
On May 1, 1919, there were thirty-five full automatic and 


two semi-automatic or remote-control substations in actual | 


operation and thirty-one other automatic and four semi- 
automatic equipments stood on order with manufacturers. 
These equipments controlled several types of synchronous 
converters and motor-generator sets, of capacity from 
200 kw. to 2000 kw., operating under many kinds of service 
conditions. 

On the date mentioned a number of control equipments 
sufficient to control 37,500 kw. of rated machine capacity 
lad been purchased. Thus far the tendency has been to 
apply automatic control more generally to machines having 
rated capacity of 500 kw. and under, the total number com- 
ing within this range being fifty-eight. This number in- 
cludes twenty 300-kw. and twenty-nine 500-kw. units. A 
good inroad is however, being made with machines of larger 
capacity, as one 1000-kw. converter is now operating auto- 
matically and there are on order six 1000-kw. synchronous 
converters, one 1000-kw. motor-generator set, two 1500-kw. 
synchrenous converters, and one 2000-kw. synchronous con- 
verter. 

The tendency of railway companies to equip existing sub- 
station apparatus with automatic control is shown by the 
fact that thirty-one control equipments have been purchased 
as compared with forty-one complete automatic substation 
equipments. 

A rather interesting fact is brought out in connection 
with the characteristics of the supply lines that are to serve 
the automatic installations thus far contemplated. Not 
only is the tendency for railways to take 60-cycle energy 


_ from central stations indicated, but also there are many 


reminders of the days of unstandardized frequencies. While 
forty-four stations are to receive 25-cycle energy, eighteen 
are to receive 60-cycle energy and eight will receive energy 
with odd frequencies including 30, 35, 40 and 50 cycles. 
The high-tension line voltage varies from 2200 to 66,000, 
the trolley voltage being generally 600, direct current, 
except one 1200- volt and one 1500-volt system. 

While the largest synchronous yet to be automatically con- 
trolled is a 1500-kw. machine, and the largest motor-gen- 
erator set is a 2000-kw. machine, there is at present in opera- 
tion on a system of the Interstate Light & Power Company 
a 3000-kva. synchronous condenser. In Cedar Rapids, the 
Towa Railway & Light Company put into operation in 1918 
the first automatically-controlled water-wheel generating 
station, which contains three 500-kw. generators. These 
are arranged to operate in parallel, either under the influ- 
ence of full automatic control at the generating plant or con- 
trolled, if desired, by an operator in the main steam generat- 
ing station at a distant point. 


Wuy Has Automatic ControLt BEEN INSTALLED ? 


The majority of purchasers of automatic control were 
influenced solely by the saving in labor offered. On the 
first road equipped the labor saving during the first year was 


‘sufficient to pay for the cost of the control equipment in- 


stalled in the three stations. From replies received from a 
half-dozen companies in 1917 it appears that their average 
inspection expense was $328 per station per annum, the 
highest figure reported being $650. 

Several companies have chosen automatic equipment in 
consideration of the saving possible frém the elimination of 
light load. The highest saving estimated was $400 per 
annum on a 300-kw. station and $700 on a 500-kw. station. 
One company installed a station in a new location where the 
operation of a manual station or the installation of sufficient 
feeder copper would have been too expensive for the results 


desired. Another company installed a 250-kw. station ero i 
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replace a floating battery in preference to spending $5,000 
for necessary repairs to the battery. 

In some cases where complete new automatic substations 
were built in new locations it was possible to remove feeder 
copper, which possessed a value sufficient to offset in part the 
cost of construction of the substation building with its 
equipment. In an exceptional case the cost of construction 
of a new two-unit substation containing two 300-kw. con- 
verters was more than offset by the value of the feeder copper 
removed, and a more satisfactory line voltage was obtained 
at the same time. The most notable saving in copper was 
made in Des Moines. 

Another exceptional case is that of an important inter- 
urban line in central New York where, on account of the 
existing surplus feeder capacity, it would be possible to make 
an annual saving of $34,000 with approximately no invest- 
ment by adopting automatic substations. 

A few companies have considered automatic control even 
more satisfactory and reliable than manual control, on 
account of the elimination of the human element. 

Considerations of different factors aside from those al- 
ready mentioned have influenced in varying degree the 
selection of automatic equipment. In one case an influential 
item was the saving possible in the coal bill for heating, in 
addition to the protection against overload and arc-overs 
furnished by automatic control. Another company took 
advantage of the saving which is sometimes possible in 
transformer capacity due to the intermittent use of the 
substation. 


Tie Future or AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Automatic control for railway substations may now be 
purchased for any commercial alternating current voltage 
or frequency, with amaximum of 1500 volts on the direct- 
current side with either a single machine or with two 
machines operating in series. For changes in capacities 
of machines it is only necessary to obtain contactors and 
resistance grids of suitable capacity, the type of control 
equipment and the scheme of operation remaining the same. 
The application of automatic control is not limited to self- 
starting synchronous converters, as motor-started converters 
may be started automatically by reactance synchronizing. 
The adaptation of automatic control to motor-started con- 
verters will permit many railway companies to equip old- 
style machines and effect economies otherwise probably im- 
possible unless the transformers and possibly the machines 
themselves were rebuilt to make self-starting possible. Auto- 
matic control is applicable to all rotating equipment, except 
possibly steam-driven units. With such a broad field for 
growth, the success of the installations made thus far, both 
from a financial and operating viewpoint, indicates an 
extremely rapid development in the immediate future. 

The automatic railway substation possesses many more 
advantages than disadvantages. Of course, all the ad- 
vantages cannot be realized in any single installation. The 
few disadvantages are largely common to all installations. 
The principal advantages are as follows: Under the head 
of “reduction in operating expense” these may be listed ; 
(1) labor charges are reduced; (2) energy losses are re- 
duced; (3) distribution losses may be reduced, and (4) line 
voltage may be improved. 

Another advantage is in the reduction in capital invest- 
ment through the possible removal of feeder copper. There 
are also such miscellaneous advantages as these: (1) damage 
from electrolysis may be reduced; (2) labor difficulties are 
reduced; (3) reliability of service is unimpaired; (4) 


portable automatic substation is adaptable to give standby. 


capacity that mimimum capital outlay may be utilized, and 
(5) wireless communication may be utilized for automatic 


substation control. a= 
The principal disadvantages are the possible increased 
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maintenance expense, the necessary rearrangement of the 
high-tension circuit that might have to be made where 
attendants are necessary at switching centers to handle high- 
tension circuits, and the danger of annealing of trolley wire. 


Soms Figures as TO AUTOMATIC SUBSTATION Costs 


Estimates have been prepared to show the comparative 
cost of automatic substations complete with building and 
equipment, the data being developed upon the assumption 
that the building would be large enough to house two 
machines of equal capacity. The results are shown in 
Tables I, II, and III. 


TABLE I—COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FIREPROOF BUILDINGS FOR TWO- 
UNIT AUTOMATIC SUBSTATIONS 


Cost at Cost at 

Floor Area in Cubical Contents 20 cents 25 cents 

5 Square Feet in Cubie Feet per Cu- per Cu- 

Capacity Each lo + sa 5 —* ~ bicFoot bicFoot 
Unit in Kilowatts A B A B A B 

468 620 9,594 16,120 $1,920 $4,030 

§22 714 11,745 19,278 2,350 4,820 

735 960 16,538 26,880 3,310 6,720 

1,107 1,288 26,015 37,352 5,200 9,340 


In Tables I and III, A refers to building with minimum 
clearance around machines, of fireproof construction, but 
with roof trusses designed to carry roof load only, and 
without appliances for handling apparatus. B is a larger 
building, with ample facilities for handling equipment and 
with a reasonable degree of ornamentation. 
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TABLE II—ESTIMATED COSTS OF AUTOMATIC SUBSTATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTALLED—ONE UNIT 


Capacity iu Kilowatts 60 Cycles 25 Cycles 
SOOM are iaietateteNater ociatalSistalstotalsitce oMalnle clujeleivisre.e eaivisie.s aoe a cio8 $13,810 $15,410 
BOO: crstata aie ete te ate eles uatickeke nie ovsiistmi'slisysheljelie/(e\ini 661s! 29 (60eh0) s706)'s) #76) 17,060 19,210 
7 Oia a aie eteie nate ta! ale erelcreelislulc. wlcleuenele aieje'ele ele owe messiere 20,385 *24,400 
LOGOim ete eititeiaials lela crave le-wietois e cueielele o/s):0),016)0 0.2.6 070.0 8.0 o.0.0.0/0'8 24,5385 27,285 


* Not standard equipment. 


This table gives the comparative costs of automatic sub- 
station equipment installed applying to the single-unit 
station only. The figures cover the converter and three- 
phase transformer, a. c. and d. ¢. electrolytic lightning ar- 
resters, oil circuit-breaker, switchboard and all necessary au- 
tomatic control equipment. A reasonable sum for erection 
and starting of the apparatus is included, but freight and 
haulage expense is not included, as such expense is variable 
and indeterminate. 
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TABLE III—ESTIMATED COSTS OF BUILDING AND AUTOMATIC 
SUBSTATION EQUIPMENT INSTALLED—TWO UNITS 


60 Cycles 25 Cycles 
aes 
Capacity in Kilowatts A B A B 
8000.5 $15,730 $17,840 $17,330 $19,440 
500 19,410 21,880 21,560 24,030 
750 23,690 27,110 27,710 31,120 
1000 29,740 33,870 32,490 36,620 


Wuat INSPECTION SERVICE Is NECESSARY FOR SucCESSFUL 
SuBSTATION MAINTENANCE 


The amount of inspection that was reported by pur- 
chasers of automatic control in 1917 varies from “ twice 
daily ” to “twice a week, preferably three times.” It is 
probable that most of the installations are receiving more 
attention than they will require later. Stations containing 
electrolytic arresters on the alternating-current lines are 
doubtless visited daily or at least once in every two days for 
the purpose of charging the arresters. A distinction must 
be made between brief visits not made primarily for pur- 
poses of inspection and more lengthy visits that should be 
made at regular intervals for thorough inspection of all the 
equipment. 

Automatic substations should be provided with the best 
possible protection against lightning. Except for very low 
voltage, electrolytic arresters are probably most generally 
in use. Oxide-film arresters, which have been recently de- 
veloped may, however, be used as a substitute, and for one 
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line of automatic control the oxide-film arrester has been 
made standard. For those companies which have electrolytic 
arresters, or which prefer to use them in future, a provision 
may be made so that a man other than the regular sub- 
station inspector can take care of the daily charging of the 
arresters. In such case the arrester equipment could be 
located out of doors, where it would be much more con- 
veniently accessible. 

A thorough inspection of all the equipment should be 
made not less than once a week, unless experience has 
demonstrated in a particular case that a thoroughsinspection 
only once every two weeks is sufficient. Between inspec- 
tions, visits would simply be in the way of a general survey, 
whereas the thorough inspection would require two or three 
hours at least and the filling out of a suitable inspection 
report. 

On the system of the Des Moines City Railway a form is 
used which requires answers to some 192 questions, most of 
which can be quickly answered by the word, “ Yes.” It is 
strongly urged that every owner of automatic substation 
equipment should make use of some form of inspection 
report, however simple it may be. 
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FIG. 1—TYPICAL LOAD CURVES BASED ON SIX POWER PLANTS 


HANDLING RAILWAY LOADS ONLY 


There are two types of control applicable to automatic 
substations available at present. One makes use of a motor- 
driven controller and exciter employed for determining the 
sequence of operations and at the proper time fixing the 
polarity of the field of the machine to be started. The other 
system employs a switching equipment, each step in the 
operation of which is a direct function of the electrical 
condition of the converting apparatus at that particular 
moment. ‘The sequence of operations is determined by a 
suitable combination of inter-connected relays. In start- 
ing, if the polarity fails to remain established in the proper 
direction from the previous operation of the machine, a pole 
is automatically “ slipped ” through the action of a specially- 
constructed relay. i 

In both systems, relays of both the instantaneous and 
time-element type are employed, as well as thermostats for 
protection againgt overheating of bearing and resistor grids. 
These grids furnish a load-limiting or cushioning resistance 
through which the machine is thrown on the line and which 
limits the load under extreme overload or short circuit. 
Suitable relays are used to protect the station, preventing it 
from operating on low alternating-current voltage, reverse 
phase, single phace or reverse current. .They will shut the 
station down on alternating-current or direct-current short 
circuit, failure of alternating-current voltage, overspeeding 
or underspeeding of the machine, or the failure of any device 


properly to function. The value of several of these protec- 
tive devices is sufficient to warrant their use in manually- 
operated stations, i 


CoNTRACT FOR PURCHASE OF RAILWAY POWER 


In accordance with its assignment a sub-committee in- 
structed to recommend a standard form of power contract 
for the purchase of railway power endeavored to do this, 
but when its preliminary work was submitted to the com- 
mittee as a whole, it did not prove satisfactory. It seemed 
impossible with the knowledge at hand to frame up clauses 
which would be applicable for the purchase of power on 
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FIG. 2—RELATION OF PLANT CAPACITY TO EFFICIENCY 


a large as well as a small scale, except for specific cases. 

The committee therefore decided to study existing power 
contracts and select from these such clauses or phrases as 
seemed best suited to the purpose, presenting these as a sug- 
gested form of power contract. Accordingly, copies of 
contracts were obtained from twenty member companies 
and excerpts from these were combined under certain 
headings and sub-headings which together form a topical 
index. The committee expressed the belief that the com- 
pilation includes all of the salient points that, under the 
usual conditions, it will be necessary to cover in a power 
contract. Although it is possible from these data to select 
clauses with which, with certain modifications, particular 
cases can be met, the committee did not suggest any series 
of clauses, but set them forth exactly as given. 


OPERATING PERFORMANCE OF RAILWAY POWER STATIONS 


The sub-committee on this subject received a total of 
117 reply data sheets from member companies regarding 
power station operation, of which fifty-six gave no data 
because the companies are purchasing power. Of the re- 
maining data sheets thirty-seven were analyzed and com- 
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FIG, 3—FUEL COST PER KILOWATT-HOUR, ALL PLANTS CORRECTED 
TO COAL AT $5 PER NET TON AND 12,500-B. T. U. PER POUND 
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posite railway load curves were made up from six reports 
based upon_strictly railway load. The composite result 
is shown in Fig. 1, the data from which it was plotted being 
weighted by increasing the actual hourly peak of each plant 
by the ratio between such plant’s maximum peak and that 
of the plant having the greatest peak. 
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FIG. 4 CHART SHOWING FUEL COST PERFORMANCE OF PLANTS OF 
VARIOUS SIZES 

Explanation to Fig. 4. Left-hand curve in the diagram shows relation of fuel 
cost (correcting to 12,500-B. t. u. coal at $5 per short ton) to two-hour plant 
capacity. Other lines permit graphic calculation and comparison of any plant 
performances, given coal cost per short ton, B. t. u. value of coal and actual 
fuel cost per kilowatt-hour. 

Example: Assume 3000-kw. plant, $3.90 coal cost per short ton and 
13,500-B. t. u. coal. Follow arrows, starting at 3000 kw. on station capacity 
scale, intersect plant performance curve, then downward to 1.16 cent per 
kilowatt-hour, giving fuel cost per kilowatt-hour for a 3000-kw. plant as per 
analyzed result of twenty-five plants. 

Comparison: Follow arrows, starting at $3.90, horizontally to curve, then 
downward to fuel value (13,500-B. t. u.), horizontally to actual fuel cost per 
kilowatt-hour (1 cent) and downward to corrected fuel cost per kilowatt-hour 
(1.39 cent). 

Ceo ae plant’s performance is not as good as average of twenty-five analyzed 
plants. 


As to operating cost, as the capacities of the plants 
analyzed ranged all the way from 800 kw. to 50,000 kw., 
naturally the generating cost per kilowatt-hour shows a 
wide variation. Fuel cost varies between 75 per cent and 
80 per cent on practically all plants, regardless of size. 
Labor cost, however, shows a wide variation, plants larger 
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FIG. 5—CHART SHOWING COAL CONSUMPTION OF PLANTS OF 
VARIOUS SIZES 

Example: How many pounds of coal should a 25,000-kw. plant burn per 
kilowatt-hour, assuming fuel value of 10,500 B. t. u.? Follow arrows starting 
at 25,000 kw., on station capacity scale, intersect analyzed result curve, thence 
upward to intersect 10,500-B. t. u. line, thence horizontally to the right and 
obtain 3.12 Ib. of 10,500 B. t. u. coal required. 
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than 5000-kw. averaging 17 per cent, decreasing to 11 per 


cent for very large plants. 


The accompanying tables give many data, and are sig- 
nificant in connection with the power-plant efficiency 
curves shown in Fig. 2. These are based on coal-burning 
plants only, and these show efficiencies as in Table IV. 


TABLE IV—POWER PLANT EFFICIENCIES 


Thermal 
Two-Hour Plant B.t. u. per Kw.-hr. Efficiency, 
Capacity Generated per cent 
Below 1,000, kw. 90,000 to 80,000 About 4% 
1,000 to 38,000 80,000 to 56,000 4.0 to 6.1 
3,000 to 5,000 56,000 to 438,000 6.1 to 8.0 
5,000 to 10,000 43,000 to 35,000 8.0 to 9.6 
10,000 to 20,000 85,000 to 33,500 9.6 to 10.0 
20,000 to 50,000 33,500 to 31,000 10.0 to 11.0 
Agi GpOe SS Ly ie OE a SO ee eS eee 
TABLE V—COSTS OF GENERATING POWER 
Average Average 
Average Average Mainte- Miscel- Average 
Fuel Cost Labor nance laneous total Cost 
per Cost per Cost per Cost per per 
: Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr, 
Two-Hour Plant Capacity Cents Cent Cent Cent Cents 
Account number ..........- (53) (52) (46 & 47) (45, 54,55 (45, 50, 56 
and 56) inclusive) 
3,000 kw. and less (six plants) 1.85 0.43 0.15 2.56 
Over 3,000 kw. to 5,000 kw. 
(five planta) i .iusis cists. a 0.96 0.25 0.09 0.15 1.45 
Over 5,000 kw. to 10,000 kw. 
TOU IMTER I ale teleusin ten cere 0.77 0.15 0.08 0.05 1.05 
Over 10,000 kw. to 20,000 kw. 
Caine: planta} iy cies. nln Fia 0 8's 0.76 0.14 0.10 0.05 1.05 
Over 20,000 kw. to 50,000 kw. 
(ten plants)iie cae artietertcer sce! 0.75 0.11 0.07 0.05 0.98 
TABLE VI—COMPARATIVE POWER PLANT DATA 
1918 1916 
Net output from bus, kw.-hr........eeeeeee eee eeees 21,317,432 11,819,040 
Maximum one-hour peak, KW......-eeeee cece cere eeee 8,025 4,100 
Load factor: av. kw.-hr. to one-hour load............ 30.3 32.8 
Capacity for 2-hr. peak, KW.....0.essesececseseeeace 9,300 9,300 
Plant factor: ay. kw.-hr. to two-hour (capacity) load. . 26.1 14.5 
Pounds Ol GOL ceca kd ex selec delsls ctv ass on 68 oy dees 96,850,380 66,588,000 
Pounds of coal per kw.-hr...... cece cecceescccsssees 4.54 5.63 
TS. GAL AB POCOLUC cicie rs o.c.e oa aisle c's c10,61 p'evee e]e v's cipiejc'e vive 11,500 11,500 
B.t.-u. per Kw.-br... 2. cece we cc ee er cesccsesesce 52,100 64,700 
OPERATING BXPENSES 
Power plant labor (including superintendence)........ $52,371 $22,093 
Ma intenANCe ficstacircislsielridis.c\c d'eduuigisictelarcisielclee's\eje'e ase 11,185 4,973 
POEL Rieidl rd eters leicisieletclatessceis-6 Pela ahetmipintale’o\e,e\a\e, 6ie.ein ates 114,788 26,262 
Water, lubricants, etc.......2scccccencvvccsssccens 9,641 6,936 
Iain eee onS fateh cr athie ainta'atoietatelisrcisierest! sveisiajerstss8 Sis/elece $187,985 $60,264 
Fuel cost per kw.-hr., cent. ......sseeccecseessseoes 0.539 0.222 
Labor cost per kw.-hr., cent......+sesseeeeeeeereeee 0.239 0.186 
Maintenance per kw.-hr., cent.......-.eeeeeeeeeeere 0.053 0.042 
Water, lubricants, etc., per kw.-hr., cent.........-+-+- 0.045 0.058 
Total cost per kw.-hr.....c.scecccsecsscsesccee 0.876 0.508 


Furet Cost ANALYSIS 


As the fuel cost is by far the greatest item of production 
expense, a special study was made with the idea of getting 
the approximate relation between fuel cost and station 
capacity. Fuel cost and B. t. u. values vary greatly at the 
different plants. It was found, however, that the average 
cost of coal per short ton, for twenty-five plants, was $4.50. 
The average B. t. u.-value was 11,000 per Ib. of coal. This 
is practically equivalent to coal of 12,500 B. t.u. value at 
$5 per ton, or 10,000 B. t. u. for 0.2 cent. 

The curve shown in Fig. 3 was produced by correcting the 
actual fuel cost per kilowatt-hour at each plant, and the 
B. t. u. value of the coal to a coal costing 0.2 cent per 10,000 
B.t.u. Thus one plant purchasing 8,202-B. t.u. coal at 
$3.38 per ton had a coal cost of one cent per kilowatt-hour. 
In this case the corrected coal cost on the curve would be 
0.97 cent. 

To enable any plant performance to be compared with 
the curve, the chart shown in Fig. 4 was prepared. By 
means of this the actual fuel cost of any plant can be 
rapidly corrected for various fuel values and costs, and the 
latter result compared with the cost as found for any par- 
ticular size plant in the analysis. The example given shows 
a 3000-kw. plant, burning 13,500-B. t.u. coal which cost 
$3.90 per short ton, for which the fuel cost is 1.39 cents. 
This performance is not quite as good as that shown from 
the analyzed returns for a plant of 3000 kw., the figure for 
this plant being 1.16 cents. 


‘ 
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Another chart, Fig. 5, was prepared to permit the mak- 
ing of a comparison between the consumption of a plant, 
corrected to 12,500-B. t. u. coal and that of a plant of simi- 
lar size. The example given on the chart shows that a 
25,000-kw. plant, burning 10,500-B. t.u. coal, should burn 
3.12 Ib. per kilowatt-hour. Actual performance of a given 
‘plant can be compared with this. 

This report on power generation matters was signed by 
A. B. Stitzer, chairman, and Howell Van Blarcom, C. R. 
Greenidge, E. H. Scofield, R. W. Eaton, C. W. DeForest, 
W. C. Slade, E. Gould, E. P. Waller, and A. B. Kelsey. 


Discussion ON PowER GENERATION 


In the discussion which followed, L. P. Crecelius, Cleve- 
land Railway, spoke of the advantages of automatic sub- 
stations and said that his experience showed that these 
advantages are more pronounced than those given in the 
report of the committee. For automatic substations of 
6000 kw. and larger the labor item is such a small per cent 
of the power cost that the initial cost proves to be a disad- 
vantage. C. M. Davis, General Electric Company, out- 
lined the progress that had been made in the design of auto- 
matic substations and stated that this progress made in 
the design of automatic substations had been very rapid 
since 1915. Eighty equipments have been sold by the 
two manufacturers of this type of equipment and there are 
fifty to fifty-five equipments in operation. The largest 
capacity so far for converters is 1500 kw., and 2000 kw. is 
the largest for motor-generators. C. F. Lloyd, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, spoke of the 
reliability which had been manifest in the operation of 
automatic substations and considered that their develop- 


ment had come at a.very opportune time, as the labor situ- - 


ation at present is in its-worst stages and also the financial 
condition of electric railway properties is very bad. 
Mr. Davis said that operating men in considering the use 
of automatic substations first thought only of the savings in 
wages which would result from having no operator. There 
are other savings and advantages, however, which appear 
of even greater importance when considered as a whole. 
Some of these are the continual availability of the system 
for the delivery of power in night or day and the facility 
for relocating substations without regard to the desira- 
bility of their location as concerned the operator. There 
is also a shut-down saving which comes from the elimina- 
tion of light-load losses. Substations can be built for 
either remote control, time-clock control, or a combination 
of several other conditions, as encountered. 

L. D. Bale, Cleveland Railway Company, spoke of heavy 
and light current-limiting resistances and asked some of 
the manufacturing engineers to explain how the question 
of the type of resistance was determined. In answer to this 
question, Mr. Davis said that where light resistance was 
used in the feeder, the resistance would heat up rapidly 
and the circuit in trouble would be disconnected quickly. 
For operating conditions, where it may be desirable to 
furnish power to a feeder in trouble as long as possible, a 


heavy resistance is the proper type to use, as this affords a — 


means for keeping cars moving at reduced speed, so as to 
get them out of the zone of trouble, before the circuit was 
interrupted. The choice of which type of resistance to use 
is more a question of how the operator wishes to run his 
cars than a question of the equipment to be furnished by 
the manufacturer. 

In discussing the form of power contract for the pur- 
chase of railway power as given in the report, Mr. Crecelius 
thought it highly desirable that this subject be referred to 
the power generation committee for the ensuing year. 
R. W. Eaton, public service engineer, stated. that the com- 
‘mittee did not have this work assigned until the middle of 
-March and the time was insufficient properly to analyze 


the work which has already been done, or to select material 
for a suggested form. The committee felt, however, that 
the subject is of sufficient importance to warrant it in rec- 
ommending to the association that the subject be reassigned 
to the power generation committee for the ensuing year 
with a suggestion that additional power contracts be 
analyzed and that if possible a suggested form of power 
contract be deduced from the material thus obtained, 
together with the data submitted at this time and such fur- 
ther additions as may be thought advisable. Mr. Stitzer 
closed the discussion with the statement that the committee 
thought that the various railway companies would be able 
to use the forms as submitted to draft power contracts that 
would suit their individual conditions and thus the work 
which the committee had done this year would be of service 
to many railways. The report of the committee on power 
generation was adopted by the association. 


Equipment 

The association then took up the consideration of the 
report of the committee on equipment, which was abstracted 
by Daniel Durie, chairman, 

The subjects which were assigned to the committee on 
equipment for consideration and report, comprised (1) 
the formulation of a new code for 1200-volt car wiring, (2) 
the development of check gages and templates for wheel and 
truck parts, and (3) the standardization of motor parts. 
The sub-committee to which the second of these subjects 
was assigned, included in its report recommendations 
covering the dimensions of steel wheels and the tread and 
flange contours for cast wheels. 

On the formulation of a new code for 1200-volt car wir- 
ing, or a revision of the 600-volt code for this purpose, the 
committee made no report. 
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FIG. 1—PROPOSED STANDARD BEARING AND WEDGE GAGES 


On the subject of check gages and templates for wheels 
and truck parts, the committee prepared the drawings of 
Fig. 2 showing the terms and gaging points for A. E. R. 
EK. A. wheels and rails. It was pointed out that these draw- 
ings had been prepared along the general lines followed 
by the Master Car Builders’ Association. Fig. 3 shows the 
committee’s recommendation for the standard wheel mount- 
ing and check gage. No recommendations were made for 
brake-beam gages, wheel flange and tread contour gage, or 
standard wheel tape. The committee also recommended a 
standard plane gage for rolled steel wheels, which is in- 
tended for use in checking warping of wheels, the toler- 
ances allowed being governed by the wheel specifications, 
as well as a recommended standard rotundity gage for 
steel wheels. This gage is intended to become tight on the 


wheels at the center of the tread, all standard wheels having. 


a taper of 1 in. in 25 in. The tolerances governing here 


are included in the wheel specifications. Fig. 1 shows the ; 
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FIG. 2—-TERMS AND GAGING POINTS FOR A. E, R. E. A. WHEELS AND RAILS 
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different proposed standard gages for use in gaging journal and 14% in. thick at the throat; wheel B, having a tread 


; bearings and wedges for 34-in. x 7-in. journals. 24 in, wide and a flange 2 in. high and 1 in. thick ; and wheel 
The table on page 78 of proposed specified dimensions for _C, having a 23-in. tread and flange in. high and 1 in. thick. 
A. E.R. E. A. steel wheel designs was submitted by the com- On the subject of standardization of motor parts, the com- 


mittee with the suggestion that it be adopted as standard. mittee pointed out that this question should be given very 

The committee’s second recommendation in regard to careful consideration before standards are adopted in 
wheels was that the designs for contours of the cast wheels order that such standards may not be of a character to 
proposed by the committee of 1916 and then withdrawn, be retard development or would not be adhered to, and then 
adopted as standard. The tread and flange contours referred recommended that the following items be considered by the 
to are shown on page 491 of the 1916 Proceedings of the succeeding committee: (1) Box-frame motors. (2) Nose 
A.E.R.E. A. They include three standard wheels as fol- suspension. (3) Drilling motor frame both sides for motor 
lows: Wheel A, having a 3-in. tread and a flange $in. high leads. (4) Eliminate provisions for grounding on motors. 
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(6) Marking of motor leads. 
(8) Continuous locking 
(10) Machining 


(5) Lengths of motor leads. 
(7) Connectors for motor leads. 
device. (9) Motor winding diagram. 

tolerance on axles for motor axle bearings. 


PROPOSED SPECIFIED DIMENSIONS FOR A. E. R. E. A. 
STEEL WHEEL DESIGNS 


TABLE I—FLANGE WIDTH § IN. 


S 3 = a & Track- gages 
= 3 Zl x S 3 ai Pa Ste 2 oa 
ele a = ; 3 = = = bo 4S nS 
“ oO so = me 4s) ae a = Onn One 
P=] Sa 2 2 ga Ea Sa Ba) Ve Bo cous 
Fil s2)esg/]eg] 92 al eh oer 3 = | os | Si 
iol as) 3 sO ei) ES Ho 29 as A -2!] Gan 
3 | an | mS | eS] BS | es | aS | ms | ms | 28S) 08s 
as D a b c e | d Crisp Bes a Ss 
1 21 £ 3 2 Wf 5 3 4 
earl ls ed fees Se cs al es Oe ee em es, 
3 24 £ 4 i 38 2 74 5 34 44 
4. 26 g é 33 2 8} 5 34 44 
5. 28 3 g $ 33 24 84 5 34 4t 
i 31 £ $ a 3% 24 8+ 5 34 4+ 
eks 33 s $ g 3% 24 84 54 34 4} 
8. 34 g t 3 3% 24 84 54 34 44 
TABLE II 
1 21 g 4 3 2 if 5 34 4} 
2° 22 2 a 3 2 74 5 34 4} 
Sos] a4 Fi g 4 3 2 7 5 3 44 
4. 26 $ + 3 2 8 5 3 4 
Gis, 28° 4 4 a 24 84 5 3 4 
Gees eoit Fd q 4 3 24 8t 5 3 4 
fc 83 4 $ 4 38 24 8t 54 3 4 
Ss 34 z 4 4 3% 24 84 54 34 4 
TABLE III—FLANGE WIDTH 1 IN. 
| 
7 or 21 g 1 % 34 2 7, 5 34 4h 
2 22 g 1 z 34 2 74 5 34 4h 
3 24 g 1 2 34 2 7 5 34 44 
4 26 g ui $ 34 2 8 5 3h 4g 
5. 28 g 1 = 24 24 8 5 34 4 
6. 31 g 1 H 34 24 84 5 34 4 
M6 33 g 1 34 24 8+ 54 34 4 
8. 34 & 1 # 34 24 84 54 34 4 
TABLE IV 
| | | 
bits 21 a a + 34 2 i 5 34 4k 
AA 22 q 1 + 34 2 7 5 3 4t 
3>. 24 i 1 + 34 2 7 5 3 44 
4. 26 i 4 34 2 8+ 5 34 4¢ 
Die 28 i 1 ; 3 24 8+ 5 34 4 
6. 31 1 3 24 84 5 34 ris 
(Pro 33 i 1 4 34 24 84 53 34 44 
Bie 34 gq 1 + 34 24 84 | 54 34 4h 
TABLE V—RIM WIDTH 4 IN., FLANGE WIDTH 1 IN. 
RL 24 Picea el aes ee ee ; 1 + 4 2 74 5 
De 26 1 4 4 2 8} 5 34 4h 
3. 28 1 2 4 2 8+ 5 34 4 
4 31 1 4 2 84 5 34 4 
5 ..| 338 1 4 2 8t 5 33 4b 
6 84 Fi 1 4 2 84 5 33 


TABLE VI—RIM WIDTH 43/16 IN., FLANGE WIDTH 13/16 IN. 


z 3 a Ey os 
rae at a= m ov Pry 

ws Bo | 800) ano) hao | Boo | wx o/os6 He} i) 
© | SS |RSS eS RRS BPs ese meele | ame 
z, D a b ¢c e d t n £0) 

a 33 7/8 \13/16| 1/2 |48/16|21/2]9 1/4 (2 an or 
115/16 

2 84 7/8 |13/16| 1/2 | 438/16|21/2)91/4 (3 eS or 
115/16 

3 36 7/8 |13/16| 1/2 | 438/16|]21/2]91/4 6 (2 15/16 or 
115/16) 


TABLE VII—RIM WIDTH 411/16 IN., FLANGE WIDTH 13/16 IN. 
| 


| | | 
13/16 411/16]21/2]91/4] 6 


| 
= es 34 7/8 1/2 (2 15/16 or 
115/16) 
2. 36 7/8 \13/16} 1/2 |411/16] 21/2|91/4 6 |(215/16 or 
: 115/16) 


Nots. Minimum rough bore 3}”, Tables I, II, III, IV. and VY. 
Notr. Minimum rough bore 43” Tables VI and VII. 


The report of the committee was signed by Daniel Durie, 
chairman, and W. G. Gove, vice-chairman, and the following 
members: H. A. Johnson, R. H. Dalgleish, N. B. Trist, 
K. A. Simmon, E. D. Priest, W. S: Adams, G. W. Lyndon 
and J. M. Bosenbury. 


DISCUSSION ON EQUIPMENT 


Norman Litchfield, American Car & Foundry Company, 
said that from his consideration of the drawing showing 
the proposed gages to be used as standard in gaging 
A. E. R. A. journal bearings and wedges, he believed these 
were the same as those which had been adopted by the 
Master Car Builders. He thought that there would be an 
advantage if this was so stated in adopting the specifica- 
tions, as frequently manufacturers had to supply material 
to a specification which they believed was similar to some 
other on which they were already supplying material, and 
in order to make certain of this, the various specifications 
had to be checked over carefully. If a statement was in- 
cluded at the beginning of the specification, when they were 
identical with another, it would save all this extra work. 
C. R. Harte, Connecticut Company, objected to labeling 
A. E. R. A. standards as coming from any other association. 
He said that as far as their use for electric railways was 
concerned they should be called A. E. R. A. standards, but 
he agreed with Mr. Litchfield that full credit should be 
given as to any part taken from other associations, and any 
explanation should be included which would save work on 
the part of those who had to go over these specifications 
in supplying material. 

In answer to a question regarding the tread and flange 
contours for wheels which were included as a part of the 
recommendations of the committee, R. H. Dalgleish, Capi- 


. tal Traction Company, said that these contours could be 


used for both steel and chilled wheels, as far as the base 
line. H. H. Adams, Chicago Surface Lines, said that from 
his experience he thought that if a $-in. flange was used with 
chilled wheels there would be excessive chipping. Mr. 
Dalgleish said that this was undoubtedly true and that 
the g-in. flange had only been included for roads which 
were forced to use this through necessity and that other 
roads should use the thicker flange if their conditions per- 
mitted. Mr. Dalgleish also said that he thought chilled 
iron wheel manufacturers should be given an opportunity 
to criticize the proposed standards, but so far the committee 
was unable to get a man from the manufacturers of chilled 
iron wheels to serve on the committee. 

The association approved the tread and flange contours 
as recommended and referred these to the standards com- 
mittee for action. 


STANDARDIZATION OF Motor Parts 


In regard to the committee’s work on standardization of 
motor parts, Karl A. Simmon, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, said that the time in which the 
committee had to go over these was so short that it was 
impossible to make definite recommendations, but there 
were undoubtedly at the present time quite a number of 
parts which would permit of standardization. EH. D. Priest, 
General Electric Company, also spoke of the advisability 
of standardizing motor parts, but said that the age of 
development had not yet passed and that any attempt at 
standardization should be given very careful consideration, 
and he thought that it would be a mistake to adopt any 
part as standard until the committee was given more time 
to go into the various considerations very carefully. Mr. 
Adams said that he felt that there was certainly a great 
field for standardization of motor parts and that many 
roads were already effecting such standardization on their 
particular properties. This related particularly to the use 
of one type of gear case on several types of motors, and 
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also some roads have found that they could use the same 
bearings on different types of motors with slight changes. 

The association then adopted the recommendations of 
the committee on equipment as included on pages 11 and 12 
of its report and referred the parts which had not already 
been acted on by the standards committee to this committee 
for action. 


BRAKESHOE STANDARDIZATION 


F. W. Sargent, American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany, gave considerable information regarding the number 
of different parts of brakeshoes other than association stan- 
dards which are now in use. He said that considering 
only the live patterns from which his company had made 
shipments of brakeshoes since Jan. 1, 1918, the total num- 
ber of such patterns for electric railway brakeshoes was 
646, of these 438 are from non-standard patterns; 208 of 
these take A. EH. R. A. standard brake head and key, and 
of these 208, 183 have been replaced by the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company’s standard patterns, which take 
the A. E.R. A. standard brake head, ninety-eight patterns 
being for narrow tread wheels and eighty-three for broad 
tread wheels. Two patterns have been replaced by the 
M. C. B. standard flanged brakeshoe, broad tread. There 
are still twenty-five patterns which take the A. E. R. A. 
standard brake head, which have not been replaced by the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company’s standard 
patterns. 

Mr. Sargent said that while a great many of the 
railroads, particularly the larger systems, have adopted 
the A. EH. R. A. brake heads there still remains quite a 
difference in the wheel contour, so that his company has 
not been able to standardize on the A. E. R. A. tread out- 
line for brakeshoes. The American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company’s standard patterns differ from the A. E. R. A. 
standard patterns in having the end guides omitted from 
the brakeshoes. This enables the railroads to use a solid- 
end-plate brake head which is an improvement over the 
present association standard and is more economical than 
the brake head with the open toes which wear out rapidly. 
The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company’s standard 
patterns were exhibited in the A. EH. R. A. standards booth 
and also in the company’s booth, and Mr. Sargent said he 
would be very glad to have all interested railway men make 
a careful examination of these and give him their com- 
ments and suggestions. 

Mr. Adams said that he thought the subject of standardi- 
zation of brakeshoes was a very important one and afforded 
a large field for economy, and he moved that the subject 
of the revision of brakeshoe and brake head standards be 
referred to next year’s committee on equipment for con- 
sideration. This motion was adopted by the association. 


Construction Work in France 


The latter part of the Tuesday afternoon session was 
taken up with an address of information and inspiration by 
Col. Henry Hodge, consulting engineer, New York City. 
His topic was “ Construction Work in France,” and he 
outlined the work that had been done by the American 
engineers from the time they first landed in France up to 
the signing of the armistice. 


Wednesday's Session 


In opening the third session of the Engineering Asso- 
ciation, President Phillips dwelt at considerable length on 
the standardization drive that has been started by the asso- 
ciation. He requested all members present to give the 
subject careful attention and asked that they spread the 


information brought out in this connection among others 
so as to try to create the interest that the subject really 
deserved. 


Buildings and Structures 


The first report of the afternoon was that of the committee 
on buildings and structures. This report was presented in 
abstract by C. S. Kimball, chairman, who said in part rela- 
tive to the three subjects assigned for investigation and 
report by the executive committee as follows: 

As to the subject of fences using concrete posts and 
methods of their casting, the committee stated that, based 
on tests and investigations it would seem that in the 
manufacture and use of concrete posts the following condi- 
tions should be considered: It cannot be expected that con- 
crete posts can be made and transported to the point of use 
at a first cost whieh will compare favorably with wooden 
posts, but if a concrete post is properly built and has a suffi- 
cient amount of reinforcement its life should entirely 
justify the cost. Mortar used in this class of work should 
never exceed the proportion of two parts of sand to one part 
of cement, the aggregate not to exceed four parts, preferably 
2.5 parts of small broken stone or 4-in. pebbles. Posts 
should have a diameter of not less than 5 in. at the ground 
line and four 4-in. steel reinforcing rods so placed as to be 
approximately 4-inch. from the outer surface of the post. 
At least sixty days should be given the raw posts to cure 
before they are placed in the ground. Posts should be set 
with 14 ft. centers as a maximum. 

The committee upon investigation found that in open 
storage carhouses at least 20 per cent of the carhouse 
trackage should be equipped with pits and that this per- 
centage of space was sufficient only under the most favorable 
conditions of track layout for shifting cars. Where all 
cars are stored under cover and with no easy facilities for 
car shifting, the pit capacity should be increased to 30 or 
40 per cent. 

In a model house of 100 to 130 cars capacity, which 
includes accommodations only for the inspection and repair 
men, a pit capacity for thirty-two cars should be provided. 
The pit room should have suitable arrangements for chang- 
ing motors and wheels, lifting car bodies and other facilities 
for making minor repairs, including a blacksmith shop, 
power drill and grindstones. There should be one body 
hoist to about every forty cars stored and this should be 
located where a car can be kept on the hoist for several days 
without blocking storage berths. At larger stations where 
a number of body hoists would be required, an overhead 
crane spanning two or three tracks, capable of lifting at 
least one end of a car, will often be found more convenient. 
Where body hoists are used, a jib crane should be located at 
each end of the car to facilitate handling of heavy truck 
parts, and an overhead telpher is likewise desirable for 
handling wheels and other heavy parts that are stored out- 
side of the building proper. The blacksmith shop and 
stockroom should also be conviently located. 

Pits should be from 4 to 5 ft. in depth, averaging 4 ft. 
6 in. Track centers depend on the method of handling car 
repair work and for ordinary repairs and inspection should 
never be less than 11 ft. and preferably 12 ft., where there 
are no aisle posts. Where there are posts the standard 
allowed by the Underwriters is the width of the car plus 
4 ft. This is also the maximum distance between cars al- 
lowed by. the Underwriters for one row of aisle sprinklers. 
The space between a side wall and the nearest rail should 
not be less than 5 ft. 6 in. 

In repair shops where extensive work is done in addition 
to inspection, a track spacing of 13 ft. is recommended, 
where there are no aisle posts and where posts come between 
tracks it should be on 14 or 15 ft. centers. Tracks should 
be 6 ft. 6 in. from side walls. This spacing is necessary to 
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allow plenty of room around the car for working, placing 
material, installing body hoist and jit cranes, fire ap- 
paratus, etc. 

The four distinct designs of pits can be classified as 
follows: (a) Pits with main floor level with top of rail and 
extending from rail to rail; (b) pits with main floor level 


with top of rail with an open space left between rail and. 


walk designated as “flush skeleton” type; (c) pits with 
main floor dropped below level of rail and extending from 
rail to rail, designated as “ dropped floor” type; (d) pits 
with main floor dropped below level of rail with open space 
between walk and rail, designated as “ dropped skeleton ” 
type. 

STsbe (a) is the original and most commonly used type 
in all carhouses. The other types have developed from 
necessity due to locating many parts of the air-brake equip- 
ment, etc., on the under side of the car in such a position 
where it can only be reached readily by means of a dropped 
floor and, with comfort to the workman, by providing leg 
holes at the side of the walk. The extent to which the 
several types of pits should be used must largely depend 
on local conditions, but it is recommended that at least 
one pit shaft be of the skeleton type, either flush or dropped 
type. Some roads find that a drop skeleton type of floor 
thrdtghout works out very satisfactorily, except around 
body hoists and cranes where a flush floor proves more 
satisfactory. The extent of the drop to the floor and the 
open space to allow must also meet with the local conditions. 


RULES FOR CARHOUSE WIRING 

This subject was jointly considered with the electrical 
committee of the National Fire Protection Association and 
a set of ten rules were formulated for adoption as recom- 
mended practice. These rules, which cover in detail loca- 
tion and suspension of trolley wires, cutouts, line breakers, 
third-rails, motive-power equipment in shops, etc., have 
been considered by the committee on standards and their 
adoption as submitted was approved. 

The report was signed by C. 8. Kimball, chairman, and 
F. F. Low, vice-chairman, and the following as members: 
H. G. Throop, James Link, R. C. Bird, H. R. Whitney and 
H. HE. Funk. 


DISCUSSION ON BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES 


GC. R. Harte, Connecticut Company, asked the chairman 
if the statement of the committee that reinforcements for 
concrete posts should consist of at least four j-in. diameter 
steel rods should not have “or their equivalent” added. 
This was answered in the affirmative. R. B. Fisher, Buda 
Company, said that concrete poles and posts will undoubt- 
edly be less used by steam roads in the future than they 
are at present as steel posts are rapidly coming into favor. 

M. Schreiber, Public Service Railway of New Jersey, 
referred to the rules for carhouse wiring as given in the 
committee’s report and said that the old rules of the 
National Fire Protection Association are obsolete while the 
tules now submitted by the committee as a result of its 
co-operation with the electrical committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association are a decided advance. If 
these are adopted they will be printed as -the rules of the 
National Fire Protection Association and their universal 
distribution will be assured. 

H. H. Adams, Chicago Surface Lines, said that it was 
his understanding that the recommendation of the stand- 
ards committee for increasing the voltage limit from 700 
to 750 had been accepted by the National Fire Protection 
Association. This was confirmed by the chairman. 

The report of the committee on buildings and structures 
was then approved by the association with the substitution 
of 750 volts for 700 volts in all places where this occurred 
in the rules for carhouse wiring. = 


HLECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 


Way Matters - 


The report of the committee on way matters was pre- 
sented by Chairman C. H. Clark. -The first question as-— 


signed to the committee—that on bolted frogs and steam 
railroad crossings—received considerable attention and 
definite specifications were made. 


Mr. Clark said that the subjects assigned by the executive 


committee had been fully considered. A new specification 
for bolted frogs and steam railroad crossings had been pre- 
pared, which had already been approved by the committee on 
standards as a recommendation. These specifications are in- 
tended to cover the manufacture of special track work, 
wherein frogs, crossings, curves, guard rails and connecting 
rails are made principally of rolled steel rails properly 
shaped by machinery or grinding and secured together by 
means of cast iron, cast, forged or rolled steel fillers, bolts, 
rivets and plates, conforming in every respect to the asso- 
ciation’s specifications for materials for use in the manu- 
facture of special track work. (Engr. Man. Ws 4b.) 

Grooves, flangeways and gage must conform also to the 
association’s recommendations (Engr. Man. Ws 2a.) with 
the following allowable tolerances: ~ 


Under Over 
Width ‘of fangewayie.ts cnet asrae es ciate gia Cer ees None 8/32 in. 
Depth of’ flangewayicis;. ses ses eis ere ao eet ee oe te 1/16 in. 3/16 in. 


If M, C. B. wheels are used the flangeways should be 
1j-in. in width and depth. Flange bearings wherever pos- 
sible should be carried to a point where the wheel will not 
have less than a 2-in. tread bearing, the effective slope of 
the risers being yy in. in 1 in. and not steeper than +5 in. 
in 1 in. 

A tread clearance of 4 in. for A. E. R. E. A. wheels and 


"43 in. for M. C. B. wheels is provided. Compromise rails 


instead of compromise joints are recommended for use 
wherever possible. If the joints are used they must con- 
form to the association’s practice (Engr. Man. Ws 38a). 
The specifications also cover details for frog and crossing 
arms, frog points, body fillers, wing rails, springs and spring 
housings, bearing plates, stops and hold downs for spring 
rails, and different types of composite and insert crossings. 

With regard to the development of a spiral for use in the 
design of switches, mates and frogs, the designs proposed, 
although simplifying the manufacture of special work, 
failed to meet the objections offered by some members of the 
committee. A sub-committee was appointed to meet with 
the manufacturers to decide on a spiral that could be uni- 
versally adopted. [This matter is referred to further in the 
discussion. | , 

The development of hand and power tools for track con- 
struction was covered by previous committees in some de- 
tail. It was the opinion of the committee that to make a re- 
port of material value, it would be necessary thoroughly to 
describe each of the many kinds of hand and power tools 
which are on the market; then to compare the efficiencies 
of those used for the same purpose, taking into consideration 
the different conditions that arise on account of the geo- 
graphical location of the properties and the varying muni- 


_ cipal ordinances and traffic conditions restricting the space — 


in which the work has to be performed. To make such a 
study would require more time than has been allotted. It 
would also be necessary to collect extensive data on each type 
of tool in order to warrant drawing conclusions that would 
withstand the controversy and effticism naturally brought 
forth by competitors. 

The committee also stated that rapid advances in the cost 
of labor during the last few years made it more than ever 


necessary to use labor-saving devices and it was important — 
to select the proper tools with which to do a particular — 
As a rule, way department engineers are 
ind 


piece of work. 
thoroughly alive to the necessity of using all available ki 
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that standard spirals would be very desirable. 


et 


of labor-saving machinery and tools which can be applied 


to railway working conditions, in order to keep main- 
tenance costs within reason. The use of these devices, how- 
ever, cannot be exactly the same on any two properties and 
their selection should be controlled very largely by local 
conditions. The committee called the attention of en- 
gineers to the following tools to reduce labor costs, as 
well as to expedite their work: (1) crane cars, dump cars, 
flat cars, pavement plows and steam and electric shovels. 


(2) Yard equipment, including derricks, yard cranes, loco- 


motive cranes, buckets, rock crushers and creosoting plants. 
(3) Rail grinders, bonding machinery, tools for bolting and 
riveting rail joints and power drills. (4) Concreting and 
paving machinery and power tie tampers. (5) Welding and 
(6) All hand tools not included in the 
above list. 

The fourth subject considered related to the use of a 
curved head for girder rails, with special reference to wheel 
and track wear. The committee stated that some of the 
obtainable advantages are: The wear on the head of the 
rail is considerably reduced per car-mile, it eliminates the 
tangs of the gage line, it increases tractive effort and it 
causes less flange wear. The report gives a list of com- 
panies using curved-head rails and also states that one 
company tilts T-rails in a ratio of 1 to 25 to obtain the 
same Yesult. 

The report was signed by H. ©. Clark, chairman: A. E. 
Harvey, vice-chairman, E. M. T. Ryder, Wiliam R. Dun- 
ham, Jr., H. Fort Flowers, W. F. Graves, C. G. Keen and 
N. B. Trist. 

Discussion oN WAy MATTERS 


The discussion was opened by Victor Angerer, William 
Wharton, Jr., & Company, who suggested a few typographi- 
cal changes and said that the specifications seemed very 
satisfactory. R. B. Fisher, the Buda Company, suggested 
that with spring frogs the spring should be as close to the 
frog point as possible and that the distance should be less 
than the 12 in. specified. — 

R. GC. Cram, Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, said that 
most of the specifications with the exception of the section 
on composite and insert crossings were already in the 
Manual and that to adopt the complete report would mean 
the addition of much reading matter already included. To 
this Chairman Clark replied that the committee had worked 
only on specifications assigned to them. The specifications 
were referred back to the committee on way matters for 
revision. 

The second question referred to the committee covered 
the development of a system of standard spirals. This was 
handled by a sub-committee and reported by HE. M. T. Ryder, 
Third Avenue Railway, with the assistance of several blue- 
prints and drawings. Mr. Ryder said that nearly all exist- 
ing systems are based on Searles spirals and that with the 
system proposed by the committee all angular functions 
remain constant and that only the arc length varies. The 
question is whether the members and manufacturers want a 
uniform system; whether if adopted the system will be 
used and whether the particular system suggested is 
desirable. 

L. ©. Datz, American Cities Company, stated that he 
believed standards along this line should be adopted and 
expressed a desire to hear from the manufacturers. R. B. 
Fisher said that the manufacturers would be glad to make 
a spiral adopted by the association. Mr. Angerer said 
Even if 
the manufacturers’ various standards could be eliminated 
and some recommended spirals of the association used 
when not otherwise specified by the railway, it would be 


an excellent thing. The question as to whether the spiral 
should be figured from the inside rail may still deserve 


some consideration. The present proposed spirals are 
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very good, said Mr. Angerer, and are better than those 
formerly proposed. This system does not involve the use 
of any more materials than those spirals now in use. 

_ There is no question, said Charles R, Harte, but that 
if all manufacturers made only one system of spirals, 
everyone would be better off. If the railways will buy 
the adopted standard, the manufacturers can soon amortize 
their old eqiupment. The practical application of the 
proposed spirals is the question. Is the spiral one with 
which the field engineer can easily figure out the clear- 
ance points? There will be no more trouble with these 
than with those now in use, said Mr. Clark. The pro- 
posed spirals, said C. S. Kimball, are very simple as com- 
pared with those now in use. 

In reply to a question from William R. Dunham, Jr., 
New York & Stamford Railway, as to how the proposed 
spirals would fit in with old work, Mr. Ryder said that 
the switch cannot be renewed without renewing the mate. 
It is, however, possible to make partial renewals without 
difficulty. F. R. Phillips, Pittsburgh Railways Company, 
president of the association, expressed gratification at the 
success of the work of the committee and it was moved 
that he subject be continued and the thanks of the asso- 
ciation extended to Mr. Ryder, the manufacturers and 
other members of the committee. 

It was then suggested that the topic of the use of a curved 
head for girder rails be reassigned to the committee. The 
general report of the committee was accepted. 


It had- been expected that Maj.-Gen. William J. Snow 
would address the convention on the subject of “ Field 
Artillery,” but he sent his sincere regrets at being unable 
to be present through no fault of his own. 4 


Thursday's Session 


The Thursday session of the Engineering Association 
opened with the report of the committee on standards. This 
was presented by H. H. Adams, chairman, superintendent 
of shops and equipment, Chicago Surface Lines, and will 
be found in abstract below. 


Engineering Standards 


In concluding his report on the standards work Mr. 
Adams said that some of the reports received for considera- 
tion by the standards committee were referred back to the 
originating committees for changes. These changes have 
been made and acted upon by the association at its conven- 
tion meetings and the standards committee will act on 
these reports at its-next regular meeting, which will be 
beld some time after the convention closes. 

The work done during the past year by the committee on 
standards as it refers to the standards and recommendations 
submitted by the various standing committees is contained 
in the abstracts of the specific reports. With reference 
to other matters in its report it says in part, in reference 
to furthering the use of association standards and recom- 
mendation, that a concerted effort should be made by 
all parties interested to make greater use of the valuable 
standards and recommendations that have been passed by 
the association. The committee on standards takes this op- 
portunity to point out to the manufacturers the fact that 
they can be of great assistance in advocating with customers 
the use of the standards wherever they can be introduced. 
They could also greatly assist in this problem if in their 
catalogs they would show the associations standards and 
recommendations. 

An exhibit showing many of the association standards 
and recommendations was made at the convention, the 
manufacturers having offered to furnish exhibits for this 
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purpose. In addition there were on exhibition various 
pamphlets covering the specifications which have been 
passed by the association, either as standards or as recom- 
mended specifications. 

The committee urged that a strong propaganda be carried 
on by the members of the association in an endeavor to 
“sell” the results of the association’s work along the lines 
of its standards and recommendations, and expressed the 
conviction that if the standards and recommendations are 
put into general use, both the member companies and the 
manufacturers will benefit by working to a more uniform 
practice. 

The report is signed by H. H. Adams, chairman, and 
Martin Schreiber, vice-chairman; John Lindall, E. R. Hill, 
CO. G. Keen, A. B. Stitzer, E. J. Blair, John Leisenring, 
H. H. Norris, N. W. Storer, Norman Litchfield, E. D. 
Priest, W. C. Starkey, N. B. Trist and R. C. Taylor. 


DISCUSSION ON HELICAL GEARING 


Mr. Adams said that there was another subject which he 
wished to bring to the attention of the association, which was 
in connection with the new development and use of helical 
gearings. He referred to several exhibits of this gearing, 
which were made at the convention, and said that each type 
of gearing differed from the other in certain respects. He 
believed that this should prove a very fruitful field for in- 
vestigation and perhaps standardization, and he recom- 
mended that the committee on equipment follow the devel- 
opment of helical gearing and report at the next convention. 
This recommendation was adopted. 

EK. D. Priest, General Electric Company, said that the 
subject of helical gearing was a very interesting and im- 
portant one. There appeared to be no helical angle that is 
the best for all purposes, but it may be that future investi- 
gations will show that it may be possible to utilize some 
common helical angles that will serve all purposes, or per- 
haps several may be necessary. He considered that stand- 
ardization was very important, and as the cost of tools for 
manufacturing helical gearing is somewhat in excess of that 
for the usual type of spur gearing, any developments that 
are sure to take place would cause an investment that would 
shortly become obsolete. He said that the question of 
standardization required careful consideration and should 
be studied from both theoretical and practical standpoints. 

Mr. Adams again referred to the interest in the results 
which were being obtained through helical gearing, and he 
said he believed if more railway companies could put this 
type of gearing into test service, it would help to get prac- 
tical results sooner and aid considerably in the development. 

E. 8. Sawtelle, Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Company, said 
that several months ago his company had suggested to 
the American Gear Manufacturers’ Association that a 
tentative standard for helical gearing might be adopted. 
He believed that the general considerations were the same 
for this association and he thought that action along a 
similar line would be advisable. 

The report of the committee on standards was then ac- 
cepted by the association. 


Resolutions and New Oiicens 


The report of the committee on resolutions to the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Engineering Association for 1919 was 
presented by H. H. Norris, chairman. Appreciation was 
expressed of the efforts of President F. R. Phillips, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer E. B. Burritt, and special mention was 
made of the services of J. W. Welsh, recently appointed as 
special engineer of the association. | 


It was resolved to express the thanks of the association 
to the manufacturers who spared no pains in demonstrating 
their latest technical developments, to Col. Henry Hodge 
and Nelson W. Storer for their instructive addresses and to 
the various technical committees of the association for the 
excellent character of the reports which were submitted for 
consideration. 

As the members of the Engineering Association in atten- 
dance at this convention reported for registration with 
commendable promptness and thereby made possible the 
satisfactory and expeditious procedure of this convention, 
it was resolved that a record of appreciation should be made 
and a continuation of the same practice urged. Resolu- 
tions of appreciation were also adopted regarding the enter- 
tainment features which had been provided and thanks 
were extended to the citizens of Atlantic City who had con- 
tributed to the pleasure of the members of the association. 
A resolution of regrets was introduced into the record re- 
garding the loss by death of esteemed and valued members 
whose names are recorded in the association’s office, and it 
was resolved that the association extend to the families and 
friends of such deceased members the sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy of all. 

The committee on nominations then made its report and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, E. R. Hill, Gibbs & Hill, New York City; first 
vice-president, W. G. Gove, superintendent of equipment 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company; second vice-president, 
C. L. Cadle, chief engineer New York State Railways, 
Rochester ; third vice-president, C. S. Kimball, engineer way 
and structures, Washington Railway & Electric Company ; 


-members of executive committee, C. F. Bedwell, assistant 


engineer Public Service Railway; H. A. Johnson, superin- 
tendent shops and equipment Metropolitan West Side Ele- 
vated Railway, Chicago; L, C. Datz, engineer American 
Cities Company, Birmingham; E. H. Scofield, engineering 
of power and equipment Twin City Rapid Transit Company 
Minneapolis. 

John H. Pardee, president of the American Associa- 
tion, made a few remarks in appreciation of the work which 
had been produced by the Engineering Association during 
the past year. He referred particularly to the work done 
by the various committees in regard to standardization 
and said that this would give the industry real results 
and aid in substantial progress. He considered the work 
of the Engineering Association as forming a very impor- 
tant part and he commended the spirit of co-operation 
which has been shown. 

N. W. Storer, general engineer Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, then read a very interesting 
paper entitled “ Electric Motor vs. Gasoline Motor in 
Street Railway Service.” An abstract of this paper 
appears on another page in this issue. 

The installation of the officers then took place. In 


_ taking the chair, the newly-elected president, E. R. Hill, 


thanked the members of the association for the honor which 
had been conferred upon him, and he said that he realized 
the seriousness of the responsibility and that he would do 
his best to get under these and take the load. He felt 
that the success of the association depended principally on 
the individual effort that is given to association duties by 
its various members, and he urged that more members 
take active part on committees and the work of the asso- 
cation. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


4 
4 


R. E. McDOUGALL 


<8 
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Claims 
Association Proceedings 


At Four Well-Attended Sessions the Discussion Centered 
Largely on Accident Reduction, Both From the Stand- 
points of Public Safety and Operating Requirements—Mr. 
McDougall Set in Motion a Plan for Promoting Co- 
operation Along This Line Between Municipalities and 
Electric Railways—A Reclassification of Accidents and 
The Causes Was Also Agreed Upon—S. B. Hare Was 
Elected President 
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Railway Claims Association convention will be given 

in more detail in a later issue, together with abstracts 
of the papers presented. ‘There follows, however, a résumé 
which will indicate to those not in attendance at Atlantic 
City that a highly successful meeting was held. 

R. E. McDougall, claim agent New York State Rail- 
ways, Rochester, N. Y., president of the association, pre- 
sided at all four sessions, held on the afternoons of Monday 
to Thursday, inclusive. The sessions were held in Claims 
Hall in the Annex, on the Pier, a room seating 125 persons. 
While not crowded, the room was comfortably filled at all 
sessions. 


[= minutes of the sessions of the nevicant Electric 


Monday’s Session 


In opening the convention on Monday, President Mc- 
Dougall paid a tribute to the memory of B. B. Davis, who 
was secretary of the association from its formation until his 
death in November, 1917. He explained that thereafter 
until Jan. 1, 1919, the work was continued by Miss Carrie 
M. Swartz. J. S. Kubu has acted as secretary since the 
latter date. 

Mr. McDougall pointed out that the last three years have 
been sore ones for claim agents. The prevailing rate of 
wages, together with the high cost of living, makes the cost 

of settlements high today as compared with five years ago. 
If there ever was a time when claims men could demon- 
strate that they are a necessary and useful part of their 
company organization it is the present. Claims men do not 
have to be told that electric railways are encountering the 
hardest times of their existence, and it is a question as to 
how many can continue to operate until the people realize 
their condition and the necessity for their continued oper- 
ation so that fair play will be allowed them. 

In the past it has been the duty of the claim agent to act 
for the company on questions of injury and damages, to 
pass on claims, to protect the interest of the company and 
at the same time to treat the public fairly. Now he has the 
added duty of assisting in the prevention of accidents. _ 

For years the number of accidents has been on the in- 
crease, and, while there has been considerable work done 
in the line of accident prevention, so far only the surface 
has been scratched. Heretofore the work has been carried 
on by individual companies. While this has been of benefit, 
none of the men doing the work feel satisfied with what the 
Claims Association has done along this line. Machinery 
should be set in motion to carry out accident prevention 
work so as to produce lasting results. 

An organization for this purpose need not interfere with 
the safety work now being carried on by individual com- 
panies. On the other hand, by distribution of printed mat- 

ter, and at times by suggestions and advice, it can assist 
the local safety man and his company. It is a question 
whether this association should “ go it alone ” or join hands 


S. B. HARE 
Ge President-Elect 


with some organization already studying safety work and 
devising means for putting these plans into practice. 

Mr. McDougall concluded his address by suggesting that 
a special committee be appointed to work out a plan or 
plans that can be acted upon at the next convention. 

Following Mr. McDougall, E. G. Carpenter read the 
paper prepared by M. Alves Dixon on “Claim Agents’ 
Experience with One-Man Cars” and L. 8. Hoffman read 
a communication from H. G. Winsor on the same subject. 

An important change in the present standard classifica- 
tion of accidents was proposed by William Tichenor and 
received such favorable consideration that it was accepted 
and referred back, under the rules, to the joint committee 
of the Accountants’ and Claims Associations on standard 
classification of accidents and accident accounts. This is 
covered in this motion made by Mr. Tichenor: 

“T move to modify the standardized classification of acci- 
dents by striking out Class No. 2 and substituting therefor 
collisions with foreign cars and trains. To strike out items 
4, 6 and 8 of the general classes and raise the sub-classes 
under them to general classes, giving them consecutive 
numbers. ‘To raise sub-classes under each of the three gen- 
eral classes so stricken out to co-ordinate classes. Strike 
out the sub-class I from general class No. 6 as it now stands. 
Strike out No. E, sub-class under general class No. 4, and 
substitute therefor man-drawn vehicles. Strike out gen- 
eral class No. 12 and substitute therefor doors, windows, 
ventilators, gates and guard rails. Add to the list of gen- 
eral classes, runaways, car barns, power houses and sub- 
stations, stations and freight houses, on the line (overhead 
construction), on the section, fires, wire accidents, number- 
ing all these classes consecutively so that the standardized 
classification of accidents will read as follows: 


“1. Collisions with pedes- 


“18. Stations and freight 
trians. 


houses. 


“2. Collisions with foreign “19. On the line (overhead 
trains and cars. construction ). 
“3. Collisions of cars of “20. On the section. 
company. “21, Fires. 
“4. Collisions with motor “22. Wire accidents. 
vehicles. “23. Boarding cars. 
“5. Collisions with horse- “24. Sudden start. 
drawn vehicles. “25. Sudden stop. 
“6. Collisions with man- “26. Going around curves. 
drawn vehicles. “27. Fall in car. 
“7, Collisions with ani- “28. Hit by missile. 
mals. “29. Hit by passing object. 
“8. Derailments. “30. Hit by passing car. 
“9. Spread rail. “31. Hit by falling car 
“10. Broken rail. parts 
“11. Broken brake-beam. “32. Doors, windows, gates 


and guard rails. 
“33. Alighting from cars. 
“34. Falling from cars. 
“35. Ejectments and dis- 
turbances. 
“26. Stealing rides. 
“ 37. Miscellaneous.” 


“12. Broken axle. 

“13. Broken journal. 

“14. Gear-pan dropped. 

“15, Flashing controller. 

“16. Fuse blown out. 

“17. Car barns, power 
houses and substations. 
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After Mr. Tichenor had concluded his remarks, President 
McDougall announced the appointment as a committee on 
nominations of H. V. Drown, William Tichenor and W. F. 
Weh, and one on resolutions of C. G. Rice, E. G. Carpenter 
and L. 8. Hoffman. 


Tuesday’s Session 


The feature of the Tuesday session was a paper by L. J. 
Tynan, Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., on “The 
Advisability of Fixed Schedules for Injuries to Persons 
Other Than Employees,” which was read by the author. 
His conclusion was that fixed schedules for settling dam- 
age cases with the public would result in injustice, and 
would be contrary to the provisions of the federal constitu- 
tion. The discussion was scheduled to be opened by HE. P. 
Walsh, United Railways of St. Louis, but he was unavoid- 
ably detained. He wrote, however, saying that he indorsed 
the stand taken by Mr. Tynan. 

A snappy discussion was launched immediately after 
the reading of the paper, showing that the speaker had 
opened up a fertile field. C. G. Rice, Pittsburgh Railways, 
took up the topic of the possibility of establishing compen- 
sation for passengers at a fixed rate as is done with work- 
men’s compensation. He was followed by John J. Reynolds, 
Boston Elevated Railway, T. C. Neilson, East St. Louis & 
Suburban Railway, Ralph Stickle, Cleveland Railway, and 
William Tichenor, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company. 

A resolution of tribute to the memory of B. B. Davis, 
formerly secretary of the association, was passed. It was 
expected that a film prepared by the Public Service 
Corporation for educational purposes would be shown at this 
session, but due to some mechanical difficulties with the 
projection apparatus the showing was postponed to Wednes- 
day. This film is entitled “ Comrades of Success,” and it 
was produced, first for the benefit of the company’s em- 
ployees, and second for the purpose of exhibition generally 
throughout the territory served by the company. ‘The 
picture portrays the desirability of considering safety, 
courtesy and loyalty, both to the company and its patrons, 
and points out that several of the officials of the corporation, 
by careful attention to these three fundamental ideas_have 
reached executive positions. 


Wednesday’s Session 


At the third session of the Claims Association conven- 
tion President McDougall read a paper on “ Organization 
for Public Accident Campaigns.” His purpose was not to 
favor any particular plan for an organized campaign, but 
merely to tell the story of what has been done along this 
line in Rochester, N. Y., during the past two years particu- 
larly. ; 

ne a result of a campaign in that city, which enlisted the 

co-operation of all interests, the number of street accidents 
was materially reduced. In 1912 the Chamber of Com- 
merce appointed a safety committee to endeavor to reduce 
the numbers of accidents, particularly in industrial plants, 
The work was fruitful. In 1914 the committee joined with 
the National Safety Council, and the-Rochester Safety 
Council was formed. The result was a much greater en- 
thusiasm, and finally the present effective campaign for 
accident reduction was inaugurated in 1918 with a compre- 
hensive organization. : 
* At present the Rochester Safety Council has a member- 
ship of 120 firms and corporations, employing nearly 50,000 
persons. The results of its efforts are seen in the fact 
that in 1918 the coroner investigated 140 death cases due 
to accident as against 166 in 1917, a reduction of 16 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for the first six months of 
1918 and 1919 are fifty-three and sixty-five cases, a reduc- 
tion of 184 per cent for 1919. 


A comparison of the number of street railway accidents — 
for the years 1917 and 1918 is as follows: . 


1917 1918 

Collisions--‘with “vehicles. 5.2 sc.cwses oss es teem enema ane ee 2249 1639 
Collisions ‘with pedestrians’ . He... 2sichan uncles ponte een ete 210 155 
Collisions with Cas’ «02.0. dena sts cde ceeeae cee DU 530 294 
Deratl ments Fcc. sists «'e> vein vise Oaetmiy Hemerecicne © x eee eT aerate eeenete 583 334 
Employees: Anjutted ><). siar tiv duisiaad ae sadaentital ca papeidat ea arae ae ats 291 316 
Alighting’ from car: ;.., 1 2s.ss<wiaty ancatiy alee os aie tae ean 698 521 
Boarding Car 70% :s,. v0.s/0se areteeele'ssalt ae einrain's ce na We eee eae ee 719 502 
Falling “£r0m «Cary -. os «(sisi oc 000 besip este tae re Sele onsen 13 9 
Injured: On CAL. 3s.c\cvee maiaec celsiemera athe «sale elem Cette san te mtn aite 435 394 
Controller’ trouble! 1 sxcicieis ste de ont laipin'eie's, aig elsito o/iateelee ani teratoma te 265 153 
Wlectric « SHOCK + 2:<:cico'sce ks. ayetslaisieloce thatslele,o 10 ace lacs ojate eee eater ene ee aaa 11 6 
Miscellaneous: accidents: <,..< siatesic)-1+ statview sicless ale viata eres cetera 404 379 
Incidents ‘and: other’. si!ss,<sainawsereie aelsas catieee eee oe et ieee 1634 2283 
Total: 0. oi sisesiae vio stereendelesseai ae dn.cteieriee oasis de Sere eee 8042 6985 


For the first seven-months record for 1918 compared with 
same period for 1919 shows these results: 


1918 1919 

Collisions... With. Vehicles, <sje.s.siens'+ ss Siow cin slepiv'g ole ss'elat ia oiaeis terete aie 948 811 
Collisions: ‘with pedestriang-27 . .)<.vccee cw ciciee tes eelge erie celeenlenarte 97 62 
Collisiona! With /Cavs <...\a snc ca scale ’om ore eaia re cei eee eles aren 192 68 
Derailimentay latiawasscuce oles arenas eee ea Oten SiC caret eee 182 174 
Employees; Gpjured: to\c<tjeice screoa ees oa ecloe carmel p aciecishistsee oh en eit 189 125 
Alighting from CARA c/. dit'e's sjaisimisle'cis/o.s/ecnie cavetelpistnrera/srmeen oireein haRteneniete 302 305 
Boarding Gar i7.% ot« «jsicuhs cktewe ala satrap ects cabelas ociesien ater na cian 265 301 
Falling’ from sCats cack sw cnmntts » emate dices seller atte connec aitieeetee emer ve 4 
Injured “OR! CAL 2552.5 o's o0 sso \sjeleis/s'ssieie iota aitats te ate nla eectera aati 240 276 
Controller’ trouble , 525% <h.cancm cscmeles wienielcteiae sno tetteeineeen wena 98 46 
Blectric SHOCK sacierie'sic.se;e cjoteie’ Beles etote eereineints Malet tei oiele octane elements 1 4 
Miscellaneous “accidents” .'..2.5.2<de5ie ec cee nedddees de dume emanate 174 266 
Incidents Jand:other: 2. </.c. 1: «ors sieuatee vate emis axieeine Seinen entae 455 741 
Total fs ra sfaicrniessisis arava bea eveie slacetelwles meltvacaiatare uisictenstdiets so claereaRena Te 3150 3183 


The discussion on Mr. McDougall’s paper was opened up 
by C. B. Proctor and continued by C. G. Rice, A. G. Jack, 
S. B. Hare and E. G. Carpenter. 

The meeting adjourned early to permit the members to 
witness a showing of the film “ Comrades of Success,” al- 
ready referred to. It was presented by A. J. Van Brunt, 
Public Service Railway. 


Thursday’s Session 


At the concluding session held on Thursday the Claims 
Association devoted its attention to an important factor in 
public safety, the relation of car speed and accidents. E. G. 
Carpenter read a paper on this subject, the title being 
“Speed and its Relation to Accidents.” His general con- 
clusion was that accidents will increase or decrease largely 
in accordance with the speed, particularly on city surface 
lines. Officials were urged to consider this factor in con- 
nection with the excessive speeding up of schedules. 

The discussion on this paper was opened with a written 
statement read by the author, H. K. Bennett. E. G. 
Carpenter and George Carson followed Mr. Bennett, the 
subject proving to be one which provoked great interest. 

President Pardee came into the meeting for a while and 
complimented the association on the work that it had done. 

A committee was then appointed to take up the sugges- 
tions as to public safety made by President McDougall, with 
the idea that a plan for public accident prevention should be 
produced. The committee consists of Mr. McDougall, 
chairman, H. V. Brown, H. K. Bennett, W. F. Weh and 
C. G. Rice. 

A resolution was also passed thanking the retiring officers 
for their efficient work during the war period. 


RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 


The result of the annual election which followed was this: 
President, S. B. Hare, Altoona & Logan Valley Electric 
Railway; first vice-president, J. J. Reynolds, Boston Ele- 
vated Railway ; second vice-president, C. G. Rice, Pittsburgh 
Railways; third vice-president, Wallace Muir, Kentucky 
Traction-& Terminal Company; secretary-treasurer, J. S. 
Kubu, New York State Railways; executive committee: 
Howard D. Briggs, Public Service Railway; E. L. Linder- ~ 
muth, Scranton Railway; C. B. Proctor, Memphis Street 
Railway; H. G. Winsor, Tacoma Railway & Power Com-— 


pany. 
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Accountants’ Associa- 
tion Meetings 


Interest Centered in the Problem of Using Metal or Paper 
Tickets with a Frequently Fluctuating Rate of Fare, Such 


: A \HE opening session of the Accountants’ Association 
By conyention was held on Tuesday, Oct. 7, 1919, in 
| 3 Accountants’ Hall with Second Vice-President I. A. 
~ ‘May in the chair. 

2 Mr. Boylan’s Address 

é The annual address of M. R. Boylan, president American 
} Electric Railway Accountants’ Association, was then read 
a in his absence. He had hoped to be able to be present, but 
% important business connected with the Public Service Rail- 
way, of which he is general auditor, prevented his atten- 
a dance. In his presidential address he said that none re- 
g gretted more than he, his inability to be at the convention 
¥ and any disappointment was assuaged only by the feeling 
. that his co-workers would readily understand that his ap- 
b parent delinquency is due to conditions which were beyond 


a his control. 

= Continuing, he commented on the fact that the present 
was the first formal convention in three years; and what a 
q period, he said, the last three years have been—unprece- 
dented in the history of all time. With the whole civilized 
world turned topsy-turvy, with economic laws set at naught 
and with a spirit of unrest and uncertainty rampant, the 


. street railway industry has been shaken to its foundations. 
% Unlike other industries, however, the electric railways have 
, not been free to work out their own salvation by passing in- 


s 


x ereased costs on to the consumer. They have had to bear 
’ burdens imposed upon them without choice and take the 
: chances of going to state regulatory bodies or other com- 
; petent authorities to authorize higher rates of fare to aug- 
. ment company revenues. 
: But railway operators are not so much concerned with the 
past as with the future—the playing of a part in restoring 
the industry to its pre-war standing or better, if possible. 
How that is to be accomplished is a problem that will take 
the best thought of the ablest minds to solve, and President 
Boylan expressed the hope that the deliberations of the ac- 
-countants during this convention would result in helpful 
suggestions that will enable individual members or indi- 
vidual companies at least to lighten their burdens and 
minimize some of their troubles. sty 
Commenting on the internal affairs of the association, he 
said that in June, 1918, he appointed Frank J. Davis act- 
ing secretary, to fill the unexpired term of 8S. C. Rogers, 


chairman of the committee on accounting definitions, and 
this committee has since been discontinued. W. C. Ingle 
 yesigned as chairman of the joint committee on transporta- 
tion accounting and A. E. Dedrick also resigned as a mem- 
— ber of the committee on accounting definitions. io 
Tn conclusion Mr. Boylan expressed his appreciation of 
the honor of his election as president of the association 


resigned. John J. Landers tendered his resignation as 


‘ as Is Encountered in Connection with Service-at-Cost 
‘ Franchises Having Automatic Fare Adjustment Features— 
¢ Accumulation of Wealth in a Property Through Adequate 
Fe Depreciation Allowances from the Beginning Is Necessary 
i as Fortification Against Periods of Business Depression— 
3 p See I. A. May Was Elected President eee 
" President 9 SG President-Elect 


and hoped that the term of his successor would prove to be 
a happier and more successful period for both the organiza- 
tion and the industry. 


The report of the executive committee was presented 
by Secretary Frank J. Davis. This report covered in 
detail the work of the association for the past three years 
and also included the personnel of the committees for the 
ensuing year. Secretary-Treasurer Davis next read his 
report for the period Nov. 1, 1918, to Sept. 1, 1919, cover- 
ing such expenses as were incurred as well as additions to 
membership. 

The membership of the two convention committees were 
announced by Acting President May as follows: As mem- 
bers of the committee on resolutions, E. M. White, Bing- 
hamton Railway, chairman; W. J. Hughes, Public Ser- 
vice Railway, and H. E. Vordermark, Fort Wayne & 
Northern Indiana Traction Company; as members of the 
committee on nominations, T. P. Kilfoyle, Cleveland Rail- 
way, chairman; O. H. Bernd, Des Moines City Railway; 
Arthur M. Curtiss, the Connecticut Company; J. Scott 
Pardoe, Schuylkill Railway, and F. E. Wilkins, Mahoning 
& Shenango Railway & Light Company. 


Standard Classification of Accounts 

The report of the committee on a standard classifica- 
tion of accounts was read in the absence of the chairman 
by Secretary Davis. The committee stated that since the 
last report of the committee, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under date of May 1, 1917, issued Accounting 
Bulletin No. 14, which included all of the interpretations 
of the classifications embodied in the Uniform System of 
Accounts for Electric Railways. 

Since this bulletin was published, there have been sub- 
mitted a number of additional questions, although during 
the war they were few in number. From the fact that so 
few questions have lately been asked it is evident that the 
standard system of accounts is now pretty well understood 
and has proved to be satisfactory to the several federal and 
state commissions and to the accounting companies. The 
committee plans at some later date to make arrangements 
to revise the text of the standard system of accounts so as 
to include all the decisions. 

The report was signed by H. L. Wilson, chairman, and 
P. S. Young, W. F. Ham, W. H. Forse, Jr., and R. H. 
Wallis. 

Acting President May next introduced Earl A. Saliers, 
professor at Yale University, who presented a paper on 
“ Accounting Measures to Meet Business Depressions.” An 
abstract of this paper is published elsewhere in this issue. 

On being questioned by P. L. King of St. Louis as to his 
opinion of treating interest on unused amounts in deprecia- 
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tion funds he replied that this depended entirely on how 
the fund was set up. If by the straight-line method, any 
accruing interest would revert to the company, while if 
the fund was based on the sinking fund plan, all interest 
would be put in the fund. On being questioned by another 
delegate if any objections had been made to carrying a 
surplus, he stated that reserves for renewals must be 
built-up to their proper amounts before any company has 
the right to carry a surplus. 


The meeting then adjourned to the Hippodrome where 
Clarence R. Bitting, a certified public accountant of Phila- 
delphia, delivered an address illustrated with diagrams 
and charts on “ The Preparation of Accounting and Statis- 
tical Data in Connection with Rate Cases.” This address 
is published in abstract elsewhere in this issue. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 


Wednesday’s Session. 


The session of the Accountants’ Association on Wednes- 
day was held jointly with the T. & T. Association, and a 
report of this meeting will be found in this issue under the 
report of the T. & 'T’. Association. 


Thursday’s Session 


The closing session of the Accountants’ Association was 
held in Accountants’ Hall with Second Vice-President I. A. 
May presiding. 

The first order of business was a paper by W. A. Doty, 
Denver Tramway Company, on “ Methods of Fare Collec- 
tion When Frequent Changes in Rates Are Anticipated 
Under the Cost-of-Service Plan.” An abstract of this will 
be found on another page. 

The next paper was by Carl Nau, former city treasurer 
of Cleveland and at present a certified public accountant, 
who addressed the meeting on “ Accounting as Applied to 
Municipally-Owned Public Utilities.” He referred par- 
ticularly to a plan of accounting that he had developed to 
compare municipally-owned and privately-owned lighting 
plants. 

Among other things he said that at one time he strongly 
urged municipal ownership and operation but that now he 
had changed his mind and believed that municipal owner- 
ship was wrong, the reason being that municipal ownership 
does not satisfy the prime idea that underlies any industry, 
that is, selfishness, which is the supreme virtue of mankind 
and makes for business, in that it creates an incentive to 
strive to improve and obtain a reward, which is not obtain- 
able in municipal ownership and operation. 

He believed that the best plan of operation was the cost- 
of-service plan having some fixed return. This would work 
most satisfactorily in gas or electric light work where the 
service rendered was controlled by the recipient of the 
service, which is impossible in street railway operation. 
While the Tayler plan lacks the feature of the recipient con- 
trolling the service he nevertheless believed it to be the best 
plant for railway operation yet devised in the country. In 
speaking of the return guaranteed under the Tayler plan he 
stated that if 6 per cent,was fair when the plan was adopted 
then 8 per cent would not be any better today. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was not read 
before the meeting, but will be included in the proceedings. 
The report of the committee on nominations was presented 
by T. P. Kilfoyle. The men nominated by the committee 
were elected as follows: 


President, I. A. May, the Connecticut Company; first 
vice-president, J. J. Landers, York Railways; second vice- 
president, F. E. Webster, Massachusetts Northeastern Street 
Railway ; third vice-president, W. G. Nicholson, Omaha & 


Council Bluffs Street Railway; secretary-treasurer, Frank 
A. Davis, Public Service Railway; members of executive — 
committee, the officers and W. A. Doty, Denver Tramway; 
P. L. King, San Antonio Public Service Company; F. E. 
Wilkin, Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light Company, 
and O. H. Bernd, Des Moines City Railway. President May 
then took the chair and called upon each of the newly- 
elected officers for remarks, which were made briefly. 


Manufacturers Take Impor- 
tant Step 


Manufacturers’ Association Votes to Disband as Soon 
as American Association Approves President 
Pardee’s Plan 


A meeting of the manufacturer members of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association was held in the Park 
Avenue Room of the Marlborough-Blenheim on the after- 
noon of Oct. 7 for the purpose of determining their attitude 
toward the promotion of closer relations between the manu- 
facturer and railway members of the association. Presi- 
dent J. H. Pardee addressed the meeting explaining that 
the executive committee proposed a plan whereby the com- 
mittee will be enlarged by five members selected from 
among the manufacturers. It was proposed further that 
nominations for all officers in the association should be made 
by a nominating committee of seven, composed of four rail- 
way and three manufacturer members. Mr. Pardee stated 
that the American Association would take action relative to 
the necessary changes in the constitution and by-laws to 
make this arrangement possible. 

President Pardee paid a glowing tribute to the spirit 
with which the manufacturers had co-operated with the 
railway members in the work of the association and implied 
that the present changes simply carry out the spirit which 
is manifest throughout the association. He said that the 
matter would have been taken up before but for the cessa- 
tion of normal association activities during the war period. 

Thomas Finigan who presided at the meeting, in intro- 
ducing Mr. Pardee, traced the development of the past few 
years in relation to this matter. In response to a question 
he said that the arrangement proposed by Mr. Pardee would 
take the place of an affiliated association which had been 
proposed, for which a suggested constitution had been dis- 
tributed among the manufacturer members of the Ameri- 
can Association. 

The members present approved by vote the plan outlined 
by Mr. Pardee. i 

After the adjournment of the meeting of manufacturer 
members of the American Electric Railway Association, 
Mr, Finigan, as president of the American Electric Rail- 
way Manufacturers’ Association, called a meeting of that 
association, for the purpose of taking action regarding 
the plan outlined by Mr. Pardee in case the American Asso- 
ciation should take the action which Mr. Pardee had pro- 
posed and which had had the approval of the American 
Association executive committee. Mr. Finigan explained 
that the plan had the approval of the executive committee 
of the Manufacturers’ Association which had appointed a 
committee to draw up suitable resolutions for discussion. 
This committee consisted of B. A. Hegeman, Jr., chairman, 
Charles R. Ellicott and D. B. Dean. 

The committee then presented its resolutions, which were - 
as follows: 


Agreeable to the action taken by the executive committee of 
the American Electric Railway Manufacturers’ Association at 
its meeting held on October 6, 1919, we beg to submit herewith 
the resolutions which we were instructed to draw relative to 
the action which the executive committee of our association 
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would take provided a certain plan was adopted by the Ameri- 
ean Electric Railway Association: 

President Pardee, of the American Electric Railway Agso- 
ciation, in conference with President Finigan, of the American 
Blectric Railway Manufacturers’ Association, and James H. 
McGraw, president the McGraw-Hill Company; S. M. Curwen, 
president the J. G. Brill Company; J. G. Barry, manager 
railway department, General Electric Company, and W. S. 
Rugg, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
brought out the fact that it was thought inadvisable at this 
time to form an affiliated association of manufacturers as out- 
lined in a proposed constitution and by-laws for a suggested 
association of manufacturers, which proposed constitution and 
by-laws had been printed and mailed to all of the manufacturer 
member companies of the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, President Pardee giving as the reason for such thought 
that an association such as proposed was deemed to be unneces- 
sary, and, 

Whereas, President Pardee had proposed a plan whereby a 
nominating committee which would consist of four representa- 
tives of railway member companies and three representatives 
of manufacturer member companies, who would be empowered 
to select a regular ticket to consist of five representatives of 
manufacturer member companies, so elected, who would become 
members of the executive committee of the American Electric 
Railway Association, every company member, both railway and 
manufacturer, to cast one vote each for the ticket so nomi- 
nated, and, such five representatives of manufacturer member 
companies to have full power on the executive committee of 
the American Association, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the executive committee of 
the American Electric Railway Manufacturers’ Association that 
that committee take favorable action on the proposition of the 
president of the American Electric Railway Association to give 
the manufacturer members of that association representation 
of five members on its executive committee with equal power 
with railway members as outlined above, and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive committee of the American 
Electric Railway Manufacturers’ Association recommended to 
its members that the association dissolve, provided that the 
plan of the executive committee of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association as hereinbefore described is ratified by the 
American Electric Railway Association at large, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the funds in the treasury of the American 
Electric Railway Manufacturers’ Association be turned over to 
the American Electric Railway Association for the use of the 
Committee of One Hundred, after all expenses incident to the 
winding up of the affairs of the American Railway Manufac- 
turers’ Association have been liquidated. 


A motion was made by James H. McGraw that the above 
resolution be approved and this was seconded by M. B. 
Lambert. It was passed unanimously. The secretary of 
the association, Fred C. J. Dell, read a statement of the 
finances of the association which showed that slightly more 
than $1,000 still remains in the treasury which is subject 
to a small expense for items incident to settling up the 
affairs of the association. 

After the passing of the motion tentatively terminating 
the Manufacturers’ Association an informal discussion was 
participated in by a number of those present. All agreed 
that the solution of the difficult problem which had con- 
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fronted both the Manufacturers’ and American Associa- 
tions for many years which was proposed by Mr. Pardee 
was a happy one. Those who voiced the sentiment of the 
other members to this effect were Mr. Hegeman, Mr. Lam- 
bert, S. M. Curwen, C. C. Peirce, C. R. Ellicott and 
James H. McGraw. 

When the meeting broke up it did so with the mem- 
bers in a happy frame of mind due to the fact that they saw 
wonderful prospects for the future work of the association 
with the railway and manufacturer members really united 
to this end. 

Some details of future plans were touched also upon. 


Purchasing Agents and Store- 
keepers to Organize 


Resolution to Form Standing Committee or Section of the 
Engineering Association Adopted in Conferences 
Held at Atlantic City 


[Tv purchasing agents and storekeepers met on 
Wednesday afternoon at 2 o’clock, presided over by 
E. E. Stigall, purchasing agent Kansas City Railways. 
The matter of a permanent organization to affiliate with the 
parent association was discussed at length. The chairman 
appointed a committee consisting of H. C. Young, H. J. 
Vance and William H. Staub to prepare an appropriate 
resolution. They presented the following: 

“ Tt is the sense of those present that a purchasing agents’ 
and storekeepers’ association should be formed as a part 
of the American Electric Railway Association because it is 
realized that such an organization will be of great benefit 
to the individual companies on account of the multiplying 
problems arising in this branch of the service.” 

This resolution was voted on and carried at a short meet- 
ing held on Thursday and it was decided that the purchas- 
ing agents’ and storekeepers’ association should be attached 
to the Engineering Association of the A. H. R. A. 

A committee will attempt to reach all purchasing agents 
and storekeepers in the electric railway industry to urge 
attendance at conventions and to make the new purchasing 
agents’ and storekeepers’ organization a success. It is well 
known among purchasing agents that three or four years 
ago the electric railway man usually looked-at two sets of 
figures, his gross revenue and his net revenue, without 
being much concerned with the figures in between. But now 
that the figures representing net revenue have disappeared, 
he is watching the cost of operation. This has consequently 
added to the importance of the work of the purchasing and 
stores departments. The need for a national organization 
therefore seems more pressing. 

A paper on “ Modern Problems Before the Purchasing 
Agent,’ by William Whiteford, purchasing agent Twin’ 
City Rapid Transit Company, was received too late to be 
read but appears in abstract elsewhere in this issue. 

On Wednesday H. H. Adams, Chicago Surface Lines, 


- made a short address at the suggestion of F. R. Phillips, 


president of the Engineering Association, who advised the 
meeting that the Engineering Association would extend its 
full co-operation in connection with the movement the 
purchasing agents were promulgating. 

B. A. Barnitz on Wednesday presented a paper on the 
“ Organization for Purchasing and Stores for Purchasing 
Agents and Executive Officers,” which was published in the 
Railway Age for Sept. 26, 1919. P. F. McCall then deliv- 
ered an address on the general store system for the proper 
housing of materials, etc. 

The following were in attendance: A. HE. Venner, Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad; H. H. Adams, Chicago 
Surface Lines; W. H. Smaw, Georgia Railway & Power 
Company; P. F. McCall, Metropolitan West Side Elevated 
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‘Railway; H. J. Vance, Hlinois Traction Company; Wil- 
liam H. Staub, United Railways & Electric Company ; 
K. A. Barnitz, York Railways; J. Fleming, Capital Trac- 
tion Company; H. C. Young, International Railway ; Bad. 
Yungbluth, Pittsburgh Railways; John F. McCabe, Spring- 
field Street Railway ; C. W. Mullaney, Albany Southern 
Railroad; W. S. Stackpole, Public Service Railway, and 
WeeG: Thomas, Southern Public Utilities Company. 


Problems of the Purchasing 
Agents * 


Producer and User Must Assist Hach Other in Bringing 
Prices Down by Eliminating All Unnecessary 
Elements of Cost 


By WiLLiAM WHITEFORD 
Purchasing Agent Twin City Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HE conditions now confronting each individual who 
purchases supplies must be met “with modern methods 
if the purchaser is to conduct his business profitably 
for himself or his employer. It is not my ittention to 
enumerate the problems or their solutions, but merely to 
suggest a few points that may be of interest. Among the 
items for consideration are these: The rapidly changing 
market conditions; combinations of sellers or associations 
to maintain the prices at high levels regardless of actual 
costs; excessive selling costs, which must include adver- 
tising ; the tendency of buyers to throw up their hands and 
pay excessive prices, 
inevitable. 

A purchasing agent can be more useful to his company 
by watching the market than he can by dickering for an 
extra per cent off the list. Not that discounts are not 
important—they should be carefully watched—but list 
prices should also be watched, as they tend to change with- 
out notice, sometimes at the expense of the buyer entitled 
to a big discount. 

Careful examination of trade papers showing market 
conditions and quotations, constant study of prices, and per- 
sistent inquiry from individuals in each line in which the 
purchasing agent may be interested, will indicate when a 
price warrants a purchase. 

‘he so-called association price,’a unit established arbi- 
_trarily by a combinaton of manufacturers or sellers cover- 
ing certain commodities, has become a very important factor 
in purchasing. Since the war it has entered nearly every 
line of business, and there is scarcely an item that is not 
price-governed by some combination or association. If a 
buyer cannot locate a manufacturer or jobber who is willing 
to sell h.s supplies for a legitimate profit, he must sur- 
render to the association and be automatically reduced in 

rank from purchasing agent to order clerk. If the associa- 
tion is a local one and strong, it can best be handled by pass- 
ing the business to one house entirely. 
purchasing expense and, sooner or later, compel.the other 
houses to forget a customer or forget the association. 

The cost of goods today is determined by the three items, 
raw materials, labor and overhead, the last-named including 
selling and advertising. If the first two cannot be goy- 
erned, the third surely can. 

Overhead is the bugaboo of the manufacturer and the 
problem to him is how he can get rid of part of it. I have 
one example in mind where the overhead of an implement 
manufacturing company is five times the cost of raw mate- 
rial and labor on a finished unit. It-was divided as follows: 
Shop superintendence, ete., cost an amount equal to the 


* Abstract of paper agen ty. title at meeting of oer 2 Agents at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 


with the explanation that it is 


This will reduce the. 


Selling expense and adver- 
It is 


cost of labor and material. 
tising each cost twice as much as labor and material. 


‘therefore possible to have reduced prices without injuring 


the worker or the producer of raw material, in some lines 
at least. 

Consumption of materials cannot keep pace with pros 
duction unless costs are lowered, and unless producers adopt 
different methods of disposing of their wares. 

The war has brought out new manufacturers and new 
producers of raw materials, but the ultimate consumer re- 
mains the same, and uses the same quantities of supplies. 
In the case of most traction companies, less material than 
usual is now being used, of necessity rather than desire. 
Sooner or later over-production will lower prices, but this 
will not give the relief necessary at present. If the manu- 
facturers will discontinue the expensive sales propaganda 
now being used all over the country, and turn their dis- 
bursers into producers, costs will rapidly -lower themselves 
without injury to anyone. 

When the purchasing agent reviews his day’s work it is 
quite possible that he may recall that, say, six representa- 
tives from business houses have called upon him for con- 
ference regarding the same commodity. If the price is 
governed by an association and the goods have equal merit, 
quite evidently a great deal of time has been wasted by buyer 
and seller. 

Again a great deal of expensive advertising matter is 
being sent through the mail. In most cases this is very 
elaborate and causes a conscientious purchasing agent to 
shudder when he compares it with the stationery he buys for 
his own company. Obviously the customer pays for this 
luxury in the price he pays for his goods. 

I believe that the seller would prefer to stop excessive 
selling costs, and if he really wishes to do what is best for 
his customers and realizes how they feel, he will discon- 
tinue the present practice. 

If the purchasing agent will decline to be a party to the 
excessive costs of today and work with the manufacturer, 
he will benefit both the producer and the consumer. Cer- 
tainly the producer realizes that high costs do not assist 
sales, but rather hinder them. If sales do not come regu- 
larly his business begins to decline. High prices surely 
do not help the consumer. There is then but one thing to 
do, buyer and seller must co-operate to bring down costs 
for the benefit of each other. 


With Apologies to 
Iveland 
Columbus Dispatch 
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formal meeting in Publicity Men’s Hall on Tuesday 

afternoon for the object of discussing ways and means 
for creating a permanent organization of the electric rail- 
way publicity representatives. Leake Carraway, Virginia 
Railway & Power Company, acted as temporary chairman 
and was chosen as permanent chairman to act during the 
preliminary discussions. 

After Mr. Carraway had informed the meeting of the 
status of the work done to date toward effecting an organiza- 
tion of publicity men, he called upon D. W. Burroughs, 
United Railways & Electric Company of Baltimore, who 
presented a paper on the value and necessity of publicity, an 
abstract of which appears elsewhere. 

Secretary Burritt then addresse¢ the meeting, stating 
that he had been authorized by President Pardee to say that 
the American Association stood ready to give material sup- 
port to any concrete plan which the publicity men were 
agreed upon as being a workable arrangement for amplify- 
ing and intensifying the publicity work in the industry. He 
also expressed the opinion that the interests of the publicity 
men would be served to much greater advantage if they were 
organized as a committee of the American Association than 
they would were they to organize as a separate affiliated asso- 
ciation. The direct connection with the executive associa- 
tion would serve to bring the publicity men in very close 
contact with the railway executives, with whom the pub- 
licity work is so intimately connected. 

B. J. Mullaney, director, Public Utilities Publicity 
Bureau, Chicago, then addressed the meeting, calling atten- 
tion to the organization of a publicity section which had 
been effected in the national gas association. He con- 
sidered that the function of such an organization was to 
gather and disseminate publicity matter, serving as a clear- 
ing house for the best publicity ideas developed in the 
industry. He thought that such a bureau could also be of 
great service to the smaller companies, which are not able to 
hire a publicity man, as the work of the bureau would serve 
to teach the managers who usually handle this work how 
best to use publicity and what character of matter to bring 
to the attention of the public. 

Mr. Mullaney then outlined the work which had been done 
by his publicity bureau in Illinois for the telephone, electric 
light and electric railway interests. He said that the bureau 
had been putting out matter for the newspapers in an effort 
to give the public a better understanding of the funda- 
mentals of the utility business. In this publicity matter, it 
had been endeavored to keep away from politics and make it 
informative rather than argumentative in character. He 
said there were 900 papers in Illinois, of which the bureau 
had subscribed to something less than 300 as a means of 
checking up on what results were secured. In the period 
from April to September of this year, these 300 papers had 
printed more than 7000 in., or more than 400 newspaper 
columns, of the matter prepared by the bureau. He said 
the most gratifying part of it was that the papers were 
using this matter in increasing amounts. He also gave 


BOUT twenty-five publicity men gathered in an in- 


some evidence of the results which had been obtained in 


bringing the public into a better frame of mind toward the 
utilities. He said further that even if the papers did not 
print any of the matter which was being put out, if the 


bureau succeeded only in getting the editors to read what 
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Publicity Men Meet to Organize 


A Committee Attached to the American Association Favored as the 
Best Form of Organization—Officers Chosen Tentatively and the 
Plan Placed before the Hxecutive Committee of American Association 


was sent to them, something would be accomplished and 
would be reflected in editorials. He declared that the value 
of utility publicity was not in any single piece of fine copy, 
or in any one smashing editorial, but that it was derived 
from a constant supply of information to the public, com- 
ing along in such a natural manner that the reader does not 
know that his mind is being formulated at all. 

Harlow C. Clark, editor of Aera, then addressed the meet- 
ing briefly. He said that as long as the public thinks that 
the corporations are working to put money into their own 
pockets, it will be impossible to do away with public antag- 
onism. He thought that one of the problems for the 
publicity men was to teach the public that the corporation 
was working in the interest of the community primarily. 
He pointed out that a national organization of publicity 
men could serve to supply the individuals with the national 
side of the electric railway problems, which the publicity 
men could then formulate into matter suitable for local 
consumption. 

The meeting was then turned into a round-table discus- 
sion and each man was called upon to rise, state his name 
and official position and express what ideas he had on the 
manner in which the publicity men should organize. While 
a few expressed a preference for a separate affiliated associa- 
tion, which they felt was warranted by the importance of the 
work, the consensus of opinion seemed to favor a committee 
or bureau directly attached to the American Association. 
This discussion finally culminated in the appointment of a 
committee of five to formulate a definite plan of organiza- 
tion and activities, based on the discussion heard, and report 
at the meeting to be held the following day. The men 
appointed to this committee were Leake Carraway, E. R. 
Kelsey, Luke Grant, W. P. Strandborg, and A. D. B. 
Van Zandt. 

Near the close of the meeting President Pardee paid a 
brief visit to the meeting and made a few remarks. He 
called attention to the great mass of testimony which has 
been presented before the Federal Electric Railways Com- 
mission as being a source of a large amount of publicity 
material. He said this would be made available to the 
members since the association planned to have the record 
printed. The president also referred to one of the recom- 
mendations made in his presidential address in which he 
advocated the organization of forums in each community, 
where the street railway problems might be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. He said that this was a thought which the publicity 
men might well foster. He also said that he would be very 
glad to receive from the publicity men a plan for securing a 
large amount of publicity on the coming report of the 
Federal Commission, believing that the full and free pre- 
sentation of all sides of the traction situation before this 
commission would result in expressions by the commission 
which would have great weight with the public. 


Wednesday’s Meeting 


The publicity men reconvened on Wednesday afternoon 
for the purpose of taking up the definite recommendations 
of the committee which had been appointed the day before 
to draw up a plan of organization. The committee had 
decided to prepare the skeleton of an organization plan 
for presentation to the executive committee of the Ameri- 
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can Association, leaving the details to be worked out by 
the executive board of the publicity committee. 

The plan of organization which the committee had agreed 
upon was that of a standing committee of the American 
Association, which would have a chairman and vice-chair- 
man and an executive committee composed of five mem- 
bers elected from the committee-at-large and the two officers. 

Chairman Leake Carraway then appointed a nominating 
committee composed of E. R. Kelsey, W. P. Strandborg 
and W. T. Waters to bring in nominations for the officers 
and members of the executive committee. This committee 
retired for a few moments for consultation and then recom- 
mended to the convention that it make Leake Carraway 
chairman and Luke Grant vice-chairman, and that the 
chairman select the members of the executive committee 
subject to the approval of the convention. 

The chairman appointed and the convention approved 
the following members of the executive board in addition 
to the two officers: A. D. B. Van Zandt, John W. Colton, 
W. D. Burroughs, E. R. Kelsey and W. P. Strandborg. 
Secretary Burritt came into the meeting at this point and 
after some discussion with the delegates, it was decided 
that the exact plan of organization should be redrafted 
before presentation to the executive committee of the 
American Association at its meeting Thursday afternoon. A 
meeting of the executive board of the publicity committee 
was set for 10 o’clock on Thursday morning in the ELEc- 
TrIc RatLway JouRNAL booth for the purpose of drawing 
up the plan for presentation to the parent association execu- 
tive committee. 

Secretary Burritt asked the publicity men to give their 
careful thought and energetic attention to the formation 
of local forums as suggested by President Pardee and 
to the organization of a company section in their company 
if one did not already exist. 

Before adjourning the publicity men adopted the follow- 
ing resolution for presentation to the American Association 
at its session the following morning: 

“Your publicity men in convention assembled hereby 
express their appreciation of the support and assistance 
given them by the officers of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, and hereby tender their services in any 
capacity in which they may be helpful in furthering the 
work of the association.” 

At its meeting on Thursday morning the executive board 
drew up a letter for presentation to the executive committee 
of the American Association, containing certain recommen- 
dations. The letter follows in part: 

“That a regular standing committee on publicity, com- 
posed of the two officers and five other members of our 
committee, which now constitute our executive board, 
be created and appointed by the American Association, as 
the body through which we may work with the executive 
committee of the parent association. 

“ After much careful consideration, we have decided upon 
a plan for the exchange of ideas and experiences of publicity 
men through the office of the association. A detail of this 
plan calls for regular and full reports to this office of all the 
doings of the publicity men of the industry. We recom- 
mend the assignment of a man in the secretary’s office to 
the handling of our work, the preparation of a news letter 
to all member companies, regardless of whether or not they 
are using publicity systematically, and the summarizing of 
the successful and unsuccessful experiences of all member 
companies on matters of general interest. 

“We have, by resolution, put ourselves at the disposal 
of the American Association for any general service which 
may be required. This means that through the regular 
standing committee we recommend, the parent association 
may promptly and effectually put into operation throughout 
the entire industry any plan which may from time to time 
be developed for reaching the general public. 


“Tt is our plan to meet in the middle of the year, and at 
a round table discuss the problems which have arisen in our 
work, and to keep in immediate touch with each other 
through the committee and through the New York head- 
quarters of the association. 

“ Tt should be borne in mind that except when so directed 
our ‘ committee of the whole’ will not touch policies of the 
association, but will deal with each other in the exchange 
of ideas and experiences for our mutual benefit. 

“We believe that in the ways suggested we can be of 
service to the industry as a whole, and that is our prime 
object. 

“Should you desire our presence, the members of our 
executive committee, which we recommend shall become 
your regular standing committee, are ready at any and all 
times to meet with you.” 

The American Association executive committee received 
the communication at its meeting on Thursday afternoon 
and decided to refer it to its successor. 


The Value and Necessity 
of Publicity” 


Ways Are Suggested of Gaining Public Confidence—Em- 
ployees Are an Excellent Medium for Circulating 
Effective 'Publicity—Permanent 
Organization Suggested 


By W. Dwicut BurrouGHs 
Publicity Manager United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md. 


ERHAPS there was a time when the value or neces- 
Ps of publicity for a street railway was questioned, 

but that time has passed. We are now breathing an 
atmosphere which inspires the belief that publicity is valu- 
able and necessary for about everything on the face of the 
earth except moonshine distilleries. 

Probably there are some individuals who still hem and 
haw a bit about this or that feature of publicity, and there 
are probably some who still object more or less to specific 
publicity on the ground of “ policy.” There are occasions, 
it is quite true, when a great deal of care must be observed 
that facts and figures are not misinterpreted or misapplied, 
but much more often the fear of publication is unjustified, 
and the very best results may be secured and the most satis- 
factory returns insured by laying all the cards on the table. 

Some genius has prefaced his presentation of railway 
publicity with the admirable admonition “ Learn the 
Truth,” and the best practice that can be observed by our 
companies is to teach the public truths about the business 
in the communities which we service. 

Never has street railway publicity thrived so wonderfully 
as since high prices of labor and materials forced hundreds 
of companies to make application to regulatory bodies for 
the right to increase fares. To prove their point they have 
had to bare the innermost secrets of their hearts. We have 
seen presented to utilities commissions, and to city, state, 


.and federal boards the most intimate minutie of every 


detail of railway organization and practice, with volumes of 
figures and facts concerning operating and financial phases 
of the business, much of which material had been guarded 
before, in many instances, as jealously as the favorite wife 
in the Sultan’s harem. 

The newspapers have printed more, and the people, 
through the newspapers and our own publicity campaigns, 
have learned more about schedules, and time cards, and 
salaries and wages, and costs, and bond issues, and stock 
values, and per mile expense, and per passenger revenue, 
and peradventure receiverships, than they ever knew or 
dreamed of before. 


* Abstract of paper read at meeting of publicity agents, American Electrie 
Railway Association, Atlantic ‘City, N. J., Oct. 7, 1919. 
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In the recent car fare hearing in my own city absolutely 
nothing was held back. The company presented such a com- 
plete record of its business and its methods to the public 
through the utilities commission that there is not an indi- 
vidual in the community who can say he has not had an 
opportunity to learn the whole truth. With this open pre- 
sentation of every detail of Baltimore’s street railway busi- 
ness I do not know of a single instance in which any of this 
information thus fearlessly laid bare caused one iota of 
injury to the United Railways. 

Therefore, fare hearings have not been without their 
blessings, for, even if we did not in every case achieve relief 
to the full extent that our conditions demanded, there was 
undeniably created in the public mind a clearer under- 
standing of the real seriousness of our situation, and a more 
wholesome regard for the spirit of fairness and frankness 
with which we endeavor to conduct the business. 

In the meantime, however, there has been constant in- 
erease in the number of companies which have come to 
recognize the value and necessity of publicity methods and 
have added to their staffs men trained in this work. 

This growing appreciation by railway managements of 
the value of public limelight is due to two things: 

First: a realization that the people are entitled to know. 

Second : that it is not going to hurt, but is going to aid the 
company, to help the people to know. 

There is nothing to fear from information that we give 
the public. Our great danger lies in the misinformation 
that some persons are all too eager to circulate. The 
antidote for this is to fill the minds of the public with the 
truth backed by honest practice and service. 

It is so very easy to understand that the best interests 
of a street railway is to properly serve the people, that there 
can be but one answer to the question: why does any part of 
the public assume, that the company is antagonistic to the 
people, arbitrarily set against them, contrary-minded and 
obdurate? And that answer is, the people do not know. 
They have not been taught to think kindly of corporations 
generally, and they have had many opportunities to be mis- 
informed concerning street railways in particular. 

No public service corporation will ever be free from 
unjust attacks. There is no earthly possibility of the extinc- 
tion of the fanatics, grouches and unreasoning people who 
constitute an ever-present thorn in the side of everything 
good. But the vast majority of the people are reasonable, 
if one can reach them and direct their reasoning into cor- 
rectly charted channels, and this directing must be done 
by service and publicity. 

Once we gain public confidence, we have the greatest 
lever on earth for successful business. Then we must be 
fair and square in our publicity or we will damage the 
cause, just as any business man who fools or trifles with 
the public, loses its confidence, esteem and support. 

One of the best forms of publicity for an electric rail- 
way is that done by individual employees and they must 
be taken into account in our publicity plans. The news- 
papers may devote columns of space to articles saying that 
the street railway company treats its men with fairness, 
but the man who reads those columns will not be half so 
much impressed as he will be by the answer of an employee 
in such a conversation as this: 

“ Where are you working?” 

“ On the cars.” 

“ How do they treat you?” 

“ Fine! ” 

Here is the ideal situation. The company has won the 
loyalty and confidence of the employee, and he has become 
Railways need thousands of 
such preachers, and frequently they will be far more elo- 
quent than a whole lot of words in the newspapers. 

To the extent that a company is able to instill in the 
heart and daily practice of each individual employee a 


spirit of care, courtesy, capability and co-operation, to that 
extent will it progress toward the solution of its problems. 
If a railway is diligent, constant and conscientious in its 
devotion to service, it is going a long way in helping pub- 
licity to infuse some of this spirit into the public mind. 

In accomplishing these results we find that the interests 
of the publicity department extend to every phase of the em- 
ployees’ lives, from receiving fair wages and having proper 
working conditions to the enjoyment of baseball and annual 
excursions. And I might add that it has been our practice 
for some time to send a baby rattle to the home of every 
employee in which there is a little newcomer. 

The inestimable value of personal contact should not be 
overlooked, the representatives of publicity departments 
should maintain cordial and frank relations with their 
town newspapers, newspaper men, newspaper men’s club, 
advertising men’s club and other civic bodies and 
representative men. 

At the 1916 convention it was suggested that the associa- 
tion should establish a sort of clearing house for street 
railway publicity which would make suggestions and pre- 
pare special articles and general matter that would be 
available for use by all member companies. This excellent 
idea is, I believe, the inspiration of our gathering here 
today. There was also the suggestion that company pub- 
lications, both those for the public and those for employees, 
should be standardized. This plan has its virtues and 
drawbacks, and the obstacles may be found to be particu- 
larly difficult to overcome in the case of employees’ maga- 
zines. They would be difficult, too, with good-will 
pamphlets when local conditions in a community demanded 
special rather than general attention. 

The publicity clearing house should perform two func- 
tions. One of these is to provide a flow of general mat- 
ter—not voluminous, but pointed—that would be adaptable 
to general use. The other is to afford a supply of data 
concerning present practice that may be drawn upon by 
those interested. 

Far too often it has been the case that railway companies 
have not seen the necessity nor appreciated the value of 
publicity until the sky darkened, clouds lowered, thunder 
rolled, and sometimes lightning actually hit them. A 
national organization of publicity men would tend to 
emphasize, in the minds of all executives, the great impor- 
tance of a sound publicity program. 

Back in our native town, wherever that may be, we can 
all recall a dear old lady who would call over the fence to 
her neighbor: 

“?Tain’t going to rain today; John took his umbrella.” 

And John himself was almost convinced that, no matter 
how threatening the weather, if he carried his umbrella he 
was certainly not going to have any occasion to use it. 

We really don’t believe this had anything at all to do 
with the weather, for some times it did rain, and the 
umbrella was then really appreciated. Publicity umbrellas 
will not always keep the weather clear, and they will not 
always keep us from being drenched when the floods 
descend, but it is mighty soothing and consoling to have 
them around and in good working order under fair skies 
as well as when the storms break. 

If there is any street railway in the land that has not 
been caught in a storm of trials and tribulations in the 
last two or three years we have failed to see its picture 
in the very thorough magazines of Brother Blake, or 
Brother Clark, or Brother Van Auken. 

Publicity, coupled with conscientious service to the extent 
that a company’s resources will permit, is necessary and 
valuable at all times, and any plan that may be developed 
at this convention for more extensive, more efficient, and 
more result-getting publicity will certainly redound im- 
measurably to the good of the electric railway business. 


. 
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Entertainment Features of the 
Convention 


This year, as in previous conventions, all of the enter- 
tainments were held in the ballroom at the front end of 
the Pier. This hall was tastefully decorated with flags, 
bunting and green plants. Music for the daily morning 
and afternoon concerts as well as for dancing in the even- 
ings was furnished by Strickland’s orchestra, which was 
located in a latticed booth just opposite the entrance. 

On Monday evening there was the annual reception to 
the officers of the American and affiliated associations and 
their wives; after which general dancing was enjoyed. 
Eight hundred persons attended. The arrangements were 
in charge of EK. F. Wickwire. 

On Tuesday afternoon a ladies’ bridge tournament was 
held in the ballroom, in charge of H. N. Ransom who has 
had charge of such entertainments for many years. 
Prizes of eight-ounce bottles of Houbigant’s Parfum were 
won by the ladies of Table 6, namely Mrs. W. F. Weh, Mrs. 
P. E. Wilson, Mrs. W. P. Hurst and Mrs. Ralph Stickle, 
all of Cleveland. 

On Tuesday evening 1200 people enjoyed informal danc- 


ing. Special dance features were given by the Gills, 
Mile. Marguerite and her brother Frank, continental 
dancers. Credit for the entertainment is due W. G. Kaylor. 


Wednesday evening was “ carnival night” and, as usual 


this entertainment drew the largest attendance. William 
V. Dee, in charge of arrangements, provided paper hats, 
balloons and serpentines for all guests. Special features 
were furnished by a group of eight girls from the Vestoff- 
Serova Russian School of Dancing. 

An exhibition. waltz also was given by 8. 8. Crane and 
Mrs. Crane of Altoona, who were the winners in the prize 
dance given at the 1916 convention. 

A word must be said in closing of the Curtiss seaplane 
flights taken by the ladies. On Tuesday morning Mrs. 


J. H. Pardee, Mrs. F. R. Phillips, Mrs. R. E. McDougall 


and Mrs. J. P. Barnes made the first flight. 
the Boardwalk and the Convention Pier, 
time the NC-4 on its way to Philadelphia. 
On Thursday afternoon through the courtesy of Presi- 
dent Pardee the six ladies in charge of the convention 
registration also made flights. These were the Misses 
Leonard, McGath, Arnesen, Clark and Kelley, and Mrs. 
Siebreck, all of the association’s New York office. 


They circled 
following for a 


Biographical Notes Revardive the New 
Presidents 


Joun H. Parver, re-elected president of the American 
Association, is president of the J. G. White Management 
Corporation. He was formerly a lawyer, having been at- 
mitted to the New York bar in 1891, two years after gradua- 
tion from Hamilton College. His entry into the utility field 
was made in the capacity of general manager of the Ontario 
Light & Traction Company, and the Ca :nandaigua (N.Y. ) 
Gas Light Company. 

In 1902 Mr. Pardee was appointed -general manager of 
the Rochester & Eastern Rapid Railway, and at this time 
discontinued the practice of law to give his entire time to 
utility management. In 1907 he joined the organization of 
J. G. White Company, Inc., as operating manager of the 
public utility properties managed by that company. When 
in 1913 the White Company organization was rearranged to 
seerecate its different interests into three groups he became 
president of the appropriate company in the group. 


W. H. Cotxins, president of the Transportation & Traffic 
Association, is general manager of the Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville Railroad, Gloversville, N. Y. He rose to this 
position from the mechanical department of the same com- 
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pany, through the general superintendency in which he suc- 
ceeded J. N. Shannahan in 1907. 

Mr. Collins entered railway service in the steam field. In 
1881 be became timekeeper on the extension of the D., L. & 
W. Railroad between Binghamton and Buffalo, N. Y. From 
1883 to 1888 he was successively in the employ of the 
Geneva, Ithaca & Sayre; the Elmira, Cortland & Northern ; 
the Southern Central, and the West Shore Railroads, as 
agent and operator. On Jan. 1, 1888, he entered the motive 
power department of the West Shore Railroad, later becom- 
ing assistant to a division master mechanic. On Jan. 1, 
1898, he entered the employ of the F., G. & G., and five 
years later was appointed master mechanic. 


Ernest Rowianp Hitt, president of the Engineering 
Association, is a member of the firm of Gibbs & Hill, con- 
sulting engineers, New York City. 

Mr. Hill received his preparatory educational training at 
the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, N. Y., following this with 
a course in mechanical and electrical engineering at 
Cornell University. He graduated in this course in 1893, at 
the age of twenty-one and immediately thereafter spent two 
years in a shop course at the Westinghouse Works. The 
six years following were spent with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company as special engineer. 

In 1901 Mr. Hill went to England as chief engineer 
of the British Westinghouse Company, with headquarters at 
London. He returned to the United States in 1906 to 
become associated with George Gibbs assistant chief engi- 
neer of electric traction and station construction for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and was actively connected with the 
electrification of the New York terminal. In 1912 he be- 
came a member of the firm of Gibbs & Hill. 


SamMuet B. Hars, president of the Claims Association, 
is a native of Altoona, Pa. After preliminary education in 
the schools of that city he attended Susquehanna University 
and has the honor of having been the first valedictarian of 
that young institution, from which he graduated as A. B. in 
1896. After reading law in a local office in Altoona he 
entered the law course of Dickinson College and graduated 
in 1898. After continuing the reading of law during the 
summer, he returned to Dickinson for a post-graduate 
course, receiving the LL. B. degree in 1899. 

Mr. Hare was admitted to the Pennsylvania State bar in 
1899, and has since been in active practice of his profession. 
In 1903 he was admitted to practice in the Supreme Court 
and in 1905 was admitted as a member of this court. He is 
a member of the State Bar and American Bar Associations. 
In 1904 he was appointed claim agent for the Altoona & 
Logan Valley Electric Railway, a subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Railways, and assistant to its chief counsel. 


I. A. May, president of the Accountants’ Association, is 
comptroller of the Connecticut Company, which controls 
and operates electric railway lines in central and western 
Connecticut, reaching over into adjoining states. 

Mr. May has had a . varied and interesting accounting ex- 
perience. He entered the electric railway business in 1902 
with the building of the Berkshire Street railway in Massa- 
chusetts, as clerk and paymaster. In 1904 he joined the 
staff of the Consolidated Railway in New Haven, and 
handled the railway, electric light, gas and water accounts 
as head bookkeeper and chief clerk to the auditor. When 
the Connecticut Company was formed in February, 1910, 
the Consolidated was absorbed, and he continued with the 
new company. He was appointed auditor in July, 1911, 
became comptroller in January, 1913. 

Mr. May passed the certified public accountancy examina- 
tion in June, 1915. He is author of a standard work on 
accounts in the electric railway field, namely, “ Street Rail- 
way Accounting.” He is also vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Society of Certified Public Accountants, and is 
vice-president for Connecticut of the New England Street 
Railway Club. 


FrepERAL Erecrric RalLways ComMISSION 


From left to right, W. D. Mahon, C.W, Beall, Philip H. Gadsden, Charles E. Elmquist (chair- 
man), Charlton Ogburn (standing), Edwin F. Sweet, Dr. Royal Meeker, Louis B. Wehle 


Federal Commission Holds Final Hearings 


The Federal Electric Railways Commission Held Hearings All 
Last Week at Washington —The Views of Labor Leaders and of 
Railway Operators and Consulting Engineers Were Presented 


ITH Commissioners Elmquist, Sweet, Meeker, 
Gadsden, Wehle and Mahon and about fifteen 
others present, the Federal Electric Railways Com- 
mission resumed hearings in Washington on the morning 
of Sept. 29. As Chairman Elmquist called the meeting to 
order, he gave warning that the usual modest working hours 
of from 10 a. m. to 10 p.m. would be adhered to during this 
final week. 

The first witness to be heard was C. J. Joyce, who ap- 
peared in behalf of T. E. Mitten, president Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. Mr. Joyce began his testimony by 
réading a statement prepared by Mr. Mitten, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Joyce then gave a great deal of matter which was 
intended as evidence of the success and the value of the 
employees’ co-operative plan as a means of bringing about 
increased revenue with decreased operating expense. The 
theme of the testimony was the confidence which had been 
evoked between the men and the company and also between 
the public and the: company. ‘This continued confidence 
and support was considered by Mr. Mitten to be one of the 

_most essential conditions to successful street railway opera- 
tion. Mr. Joyce said that it was Mr. Mitten’s aim to instill 
into the public mind the conviction that the street railways 
are their property in the true sense of the word, since they 
are supported solely by the people, and that, therefore, what- 
ever burden is placed upon the street railway by the munici- 
pality or by any group of citizens is a burden placed upon 
the whole people of the city. In any appeal to a munici- 
pality for relief from burdensome fees or for permission to 
make any change in service as a means of effecting econo- 
mies, the efforts of the company are likely to fail unless they 


have that public support which follows the feeling on the 
part of the public that the interests of the traction com- 
pany in such matters are identical with the interests of the 
car riders. 
\ LaBor TURNOVER 

As a means of indicating the success of the co-operative 
plan in gaining the confidence of the trainmen and of re- 
taining them on the payroll as satisfied employees, Mr. Joyce 


Aver, No. 


Appoint- Resigna- Dis- of em- Per cent 

ments tions charges ployees turnover 

1911 2,453 5 ltl es? 6,980 35.14 

1912 1,256 566 6,980 18.18 
1913 794 365 6,552 12, 
1914 229 203 6,169 3. 

1915 83 110 5,929 0.1 
1916 1,339 564 5,962 22, 
1917 1,994 285 6,131 82. 
1918 4,817 1,014 6,114 78. 
1,139 450 6,143 18. 


1919 (8 mo.) 
It will be noted that an exceedingly low number of men 
were hired in 1915. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the company inaugurated extensive rerouting of cars which 
materially decreased the number of trainmen required. 
While no men were discharged, fewer appointments than 
usual were made so that the over-manning of the cars was 
taken up in this manner. The large increase in the per- 
centage of turnover in 1916, 1917, and particularly in 1918, 
was due to the war conditions, the full effect of the draft 
and the movement of men to more highly-paid employment 
being felt in 1918. The figures given for the eight months 
of 1919 indicate that conditions are again returning to 
normal. 
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During the course of his testimony Mr. Joyce presented 
at some length the various features of the employees’ co- 
operative plan and the results which have been obtained 
from it. These have been presented from time to time in 
the Etzotric Ralbway JOURNAL. 


OPERATING ECONOMIES 


Aside from the advantages gained through the good rela- 
tions which have existed between company, men and public, 
much of the success of the Philadelphia company was 
attributed to economies in operation which have been ac- 
complished through the adoption of better equipment, the 
skip-stop system, energy-saving campaigns, and various 
other engineering and traffic improvements. In this con- 
nection, the work of the time-table department in con- 
ducting careful traffic checks as a means of closely adapting 
the service to the needs of the public and of revising the 
service as frequently as traffic conditions changed were 
referred to as contributing much to the reduction in operat- 
ing costs and in keeping the public satisfied with the service 
rendered. A paper on the methods of making these traffic 
studies which was presented before a recent meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Street Railway Association and published in 
the ELectric Raitway Journat for July 12, 1919, page 75, 
was also entered in the record. 

By increasing the average speed in miles per hour for 
the system from 8.08 in 1910 to 9.06 in 1918, it has been 
possible to increase the passenger receipts per car-hour from 
$2.19 in 1910 to $3.48 in 1918. Likewise, the passenger 
receipts per car-mile have increased from 27.2 cents in 1910 
to 38.4 cents in 1918. This increase in speed was accomp- 
lished through improvement in various factors; as for ex- 


ample, the reduction in the number of stops and the cutting: 


down of the time consumed at each stop through the intro- 
duction of the near-side and center-exit doors and the 
equipping of all of the company’s cars with door-operating 
devices. 

The application of the skip-stop plan had resulted, Mr. 
Joyce testified, in reducing the number of stops in the city 
by more than 1700 out of a total of something less than 
6000. While it was difficult, he said, to estimate the total 
saving resulting from this plan, it was definitely known that 
a saving of $100,000 in payroll had been realized due to the 
conservation of the time of the operating crews, and a saving 
of $300,000 per annum in electrical energy. By comparison 
of the per car-mile cost of operation for a calendar month 
before the skip stop was installed, with the same cost for a 
’ like period after the installation, the company’s engineers 
estimated a saving of 1.07 cents per car-mile or a total sav- 
ing of $1,318,000 per annum. They further estimated an 
ultimate saving of approximately $100,000 per annum addi- 
tional, as the result of releasing equipment from service. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The witness then presented as evidence the information 
that for the eight years ending in 1910, 6.08 per cent of the 
gross earnings of the company had been spent for accident 
claims and that in addition there was an unpaid liability of 
an amount not estimated involved in a total of 4953 unset- 
tled suits on Dec. 31, 1910. With the introduction of 
modern equipment, which included every known safety 
device for the cars, a crusade was undertaken among the 
school children under the direction of a capable young 
woman who soon became known throughout the city as 
“Miss Safety First.” Through cheerful co-operation of 
the school authorities the campaign of educating the chil- 
dren against danger bore fruit by reducing the accident cost 
during the eight-year period since 1910 to 3.47 per cent of 
the gross earnings, and with the number of pending suits 
decreased to 2524 on Dec. 31, 1918. This reduction in 
accident cost represents a saving of $5,292,054, and it was 
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made in contrast to the condition pictured by the police 
reports for 1918, which showed an increase of 1980 street 
accidents over the year 1911, while the traction company 
showed a decrease of 752 in car accidents for the same 
period. In 1911 there was one accident to 18,640 pas- 
sengers carried while in 1918 the ratio was one accident to 
41,622 passengers carried. 


Fire INSURANCE 


In 1910 the Philadelphia company carried $18,500,000 
of fire insurance at a premium of 50 cents per $100. By 
the provision of adequate and effective inspection this has 
been reduced to 25 cents per $100 per annum, and besides 
there have resulted many collateral benefits due to the regu- 
lar careful inspection of the property. From 1911 to 1918 
over $600,000 was paid in premiums to insurance com- 
panies and the company received in return less than 
$60,000 for fire losses. On Dec. 31, 1918, therefore, the 
company assumed 33 per cent of its own risk. A careful 
survey of the property demonstrated that the greatest pos- 
sible loss that could be sustained in any one fire would not 
exceed $250,000. The insurance fund, discontinued in 
1910 to aid the company in meeting obligations, has been 
re-established with assets of more than $1,000,000. 

Car and station advertising as a source of legitimate 
revenue has been developed by the company from producing 
an annual net income of $160,732 in 1910 to an annual net 
income of $205,677 in 1918, and Mr. Joyce said that a 
further increase in 1919 to $300,000 is expected. 

Another source of revenue which had been developed by 
the Mitten-Stotesbury management was the Willow Grove 
amusement park. This, it was stated, had been originally 
designed by the former management, was badly located at 
the extreme end of a long ride and had always resulted in 
a loss of not less than $50,000 per year on operating costs, 
without any return on the $1,000,000 investment in it. By 
revising the rental rate for concessions and bringing to the 
park many very high-grade musical attractions, the former 
deficits were turned last year into a profit of $132,000. 
This year, after $75,000 for music is paid, the company 
expects to clear $150,000. This, it was claimed, had been 
done largely by making the most of what the park afforded. 

Mr. Joyce presented a review of the operating conditions 
for the eight years from 1911 to 1919, making frequent 
reference to the tables published in a pamphlet entitled 
“The Three-Cent Exchange Case,” which was recently 
heard by the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania. 
A summary of one of the tables from this book shows that 
for the period from Jan. 1, 1911, to June 30, 1919, there | 
had been a total capital outlay of $26,231,411; that the . 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company capital stock paid in ! 
was $14,540; that the securities isssued by the P. R. T. 
and underlying companies was $17,066,000; that loans 
from the United States government to provide additional 
facilities for war industries, was $3,913,152; that the net 
income appropriated for capital expenditures was $3,551,- 

246; and that the expenditures from the renewal fund for 
new cars amounted to $1,686,472. 


a 
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OPERATING Reports For E1igut Monrus or 1919 


To give the commission an idea of the operating condi- 
tions in Philadelphia as nearly up to the minute as possible, 
the witness introduced the following data, the 1919 figures 
being estimated on the basis of the actual figures for the | 
first eight months: 


For 1919 For 1918 
Operating revenue... sont as ae ease aaa ten enh nae $22,964,499 $20,444,555 
Operating expenses and taxes .........0csecccccecsosee 15,833,330 13,402,587 
Operating Income ~. tcsws «itn toe nese eantie eeneeemen eee 7,131,169 7,041,968 
Non-operating income as s.. «<s.s ssrale.cley ck haals tess Valen 354, 420,391 
Gross: xincome ~s.. ol iihienaitnete sam hag outte Oey Samet oe eemreD ene 7,485,258 7,462,359 
Pixed charges \.'s shiciste« nesses v:ste- dace aiet iietere eaters arene 6,483, 6,406,258 


Net income siz sc Sacuci hie ee ae eee 1,001,594 1,056,100 


_At the afternoon session Monday, Mr. Joyce concluded 
his direct testimony by outlining the development of the 
present transportation system in Philadelphia from its 
beginning in 1831 through the consolidation of some fifty 
odd companies into the present Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company. In the cross-examination which followed, Chair- 
man Elmquist asked about the workings of the co-operative 
committees. The witness replied that nearly all questions 
of difference had been settled in the division or department 
committees, these being the first two bodies to consider any 
controversy. Very few questions had been brought before 
the general committee, and as yet resort to arbitration had 
not been necessary in the settlement of any dispute. It was 
explained in connection with this statement that the men 
still had the right to strike if they chose. 

Questioned whether the Philadelphia plan would be ap- 
plicable to and would bring similarly good results in other 
cities, the witness was reticent to state an opinion, although 
he did say that it would not be possible to make as good a 
showing in Pittsburgh on account of the topographical 
difficulties and the long hauls necessitated by the peculiar 
distribution of the population. 

In answer to questions concerning the degree of water in 
the stocks of the subsidiary companies, Mr. Joyce said that 
these properties had not been valued at the time they were 
taken over by the P. R. T. Co., but that the public seemed to 
feel that there was an inflation in the capital of these 
twenty-two companies for which rentals varying from 8 to 
28 per cent are paid. These leases are either for 99 or 
999 years, it was pointed out, and there was no prospect of 
breaking away from them. 

Commissioner Sweet sought information as to the jitney 
competition and the effect of the privately-owned auto- 
mobile. The witness stated that there was no jitney com- 
petition and that there were no statistics available to show 
the exact effect of the private automobile, but that the riding 
habit of the population had increased from 1910 to 1919 
more rapidly than the increase in population. He believed 
that this was due to public popularity of the system and the 
a frequency of the service supplied. 

As to whether lower fares during off-peak hours would 
tend to increase the riding during those hours and reduce the 
rush-hour traffic the witness was of the opinion that the 
number of people that could be induced to ride was too 
limited to be an important consideration and also that the 
people who rode at these hours were of a class to whom a sav- 
ing of a cent was no particular inducement. Questioned as 
to the possibility of income from the hauling of freight, 
Mr. Joyce said that the cost of handling was so great, 
particularly on subway and rapid transit lines, as compared 
to the cost of transportation over the short distances in- 
volved, that it limited the volume of business that could be 
attracted, although the company was now deriving a certain 
amount of revenue from this source. 

In his testimony, the witness emphasized the idea that 
the inference should not be drawn that the measures and 
practices adopted and followed in Philadelphia would have 
worked equally favorable results elsewhere. It was also 
pointed out that the results of the work done in Philadelphia 
had been available to members of the American Electric 

- Railway Association and that the industry had made use of 
the ideas as far as they were applicable to the local con- 
ditions of each company. 

In reply to questions Mr. Joyce said that the company 
was not contemplating any increase in fares and that it had 
studied the zone system, but there was no movement to 
install such a system in Philadelphia. At present the com- 
pany is centering its attention on the problems of producing 

greater economies and improving its service to increase the 
riding habit, and is using dash and inside car advertising as 
one means of inducing further patronage. 
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In reply to a question as to the value of the service-at-cost 
franchise, Mr. Joyce said the primary object of a company 
should be to gain the good-will of the community, and with 
this done the kind of franchise would not make much 
difference, 

Secretary Ogburn then read a statement sent to the com- 
mission by Thomas L. Sidlo, formerly a law partner of 
Newton D. Baker in the working out of the transportation 
problem in Cleveland. An abstract of this statement 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

On Monday evening Walter Jackson, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
formerly business manager Exectrric Ratway JOURNAL 
and now consulting expert on railway matters, emphasized 
the possibilities of further operating economies. 

Questioned by Commissioner Wehle as to the effect of 
the zone system on the possible congestion as affecting hous- 
ing, health and welfare of communities, Mr. Jackson felt 
that zone fares might temporarily disturb property values 
and housing conditions. In cities developed along zone-fare 
principles, as in Glasgow, rents are less for houses on the 
outskirts than elsewhere. The witness also brought out that 
character of housing was largely a local condition. In 
England everyone wanted a single-family house, while in 
Glasgow the people lived in tenements. In the United 
States, New York City’s apartment habit contrasted with 
the one-family houses of Philadelphia and Baltimore. In 
New York, apartment houses actually followed the coming 
of rapid transit routes. Mr. Wehle asked if this was not 
because real estate values increased with the building of 
rapid transit lines so that the land values were so high that 
the man with only a small capital could not afford to build a 
house for himself along these lines, but that it was necessary 
for syndicates to build large apartment houses and rent 
them to men of small means. Mr. Jackson agreed that this 
was an important factor. 

When questioned regarding zone fares, the witness said 
that in fairly compact cities routes 24 or more miles in 
length should be divided into zones. By so doing it would be 
possible to obtain two classes of riders, namely, short riders 
of one zone or a fraction of a zone and riders up to the whole 
length of the route. However, it was wrong to encourage 
people to ride long distances on slow street railway lines 
when in many instances the payment of a few cents higher 
fare made available a train which would enable the pas- 
senger to reach his destination in much less time. Mr. 
Jackson felt that the surface lines of New York City would 
be ideal for a zone system of fares if they charged a lower 
minimum fare than did the subways. The latter would then 
be used more largely for the long-haul traffic. Hach mode of 
transportation ought to be sold according to its character. 

Questioned as to the operation of buses, he said that in 
England a private owner could enter the bus business with- 
out special parliamentary sanction such as is needed by a 
municipal or other tramway. In London the fares on buses 
competing with tramways are the same, but the non-com- 
petitive bus fares are about 30 per cent higher. As a rule 
bus fares are cumulative, while the tramways charge only a 
maximum of 8 cents for a ride of eight stages or more. 

In the United States the municipal railways of San 
Francisco have used buses to develop the Golden Gate Park 
territory. Buses have also been used to some extent by the 
Stone & Webster companies in the State of Washington as 
feeders to the interurban lines. 

Asked as to whether buses could fully take the place of 
street railways, Mr. Jackson felt that they could not be- 
cause the trolley car still offered the cheapest and most 
practical way to handle “large crowds.” As to profitable 
operation of buses, the witness stated that prior to the last 
two years, the London General Omnibus Company had paid 
modest dividends little above bank interest, while the first 
quarter of 1919 actually showed a deficit. As a rule, the 
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stages are longer where traffic is thin. This is based on the 
theory that it is better to run a bus three-quarters full with 
low fares than only one-quarter full with a higher fare. 

Asked as to the operation of the Chicago Bus Company, 
the witness stated that the figures given out showing large 
profits were greatly exaggerated, for last year little more 
than $18,000 was set aside for depreciation on the fifty buses 
owned. After allowing the proper amount of depreciation 
there would be little or no profit, even with 10-cent fares. 
With regard to the Fifth Avenue Coach Company in New 
York, where fares are also 10 cents, it was stated that in 
the early years of operation it had made no money, but in 
the past few years it was able to show some profit. How- 
ever, if all riders took the long hauls for pleasure, the com- 
pany would be bankrupt, and it was only the short riders 
along the Fifth Avenue shopping district that made it pos- 
sible for the company to show a profit. 

Questioned by Commissioner Wehle regarding the oper- 
ation of buses in the lower Hast Side district of New York, 
the witness said that a lot of people would ride on the buses 
who did not patronize the slow storage-battery cars. But 
he did not think the service would pay with the 5-cent fare 
now being charged. The fare should be about 5 cents per 
mile on cross-town buses, he said. 


Tuesday’s Session 


Ralph S. Bauer, who is a large dealer in office supplies 
and furniture in Lynn, Mass., was the first witness to appear 
before the commission at its sitting of Tuesday morning. 
Mr. Bauer said that he considered the street railway prob- 
lem as purely a social one rather than one of transportation. 
The solution of the problem could be brought about from no 
other viewpoint. He thought it was entirely wrong to try 
to finance a street railway by collecting fares from the car 
riders and that for this reason the industry from its very 
beginning has been on a fundamentally wrong basis. He 
considered that every time a car rider came to the business 
section of a city, he did so as a messenger of prosperity and 
for the purpose of doing something by which the community 
as a whole was benefited, and for this reason he should not 
be taxed at all for the ride. 

He declared that people who had derived the greatest 
benefits from the street railway—such as the merchant, real 
estate owner, office building and apartment owner and 
manufacturer—had never contributed anything to its sup- 
port. The large department store would be nothing more 
‘than a country store without transportation, and the manu- 
facturer could not exist on the same scale or make the same 
profits that he does today were it not for the service per- 
formed by the street railways in transporting the men to and 
from the factory. 

The witness continued this argument at some length and 
drew the conclusion that because of the enormous inyest- 
ments necessary in street railway properties, any rate of 
fare which would return a profit to its owners would be so 
high as to discourage riding. The proper solution, then, 


is one which will permit of absolutely unrestricted intra- ~ 


community travel. Later Mr. Bauer declared that next to 
the public school system the street cars were the greatest 
factor in the development of any community. 

Referring to the service-at-cost type of franchise, Mr. 
Bauer said that this did not offer a solution since there was 
no standard by which the people might judge whether or not 
they were securing a proper service at the cost they were 
paying. The trustee plan of Massachusetts, he considered 
“a colossal blunder.” The trustees appointed were all 
lawyers, and none of them was experienced in railway oper- 
ation. He said that the people in Boston were “riding in 
the street cars about as they do in ambulances—only when 
they have to,” with the present 10-cent fare, and for this 


- fare of 5 cents. The only way the street railways could be 


reason the transportation system there was performing 
its proper public function only two hours out of twenty- 
four during the day. ' 

The witness considered that if it had been good business 
for the public to build bridges and roads, it would be even 
better business for it to take over the street railways as an 
economic, progressive and rational step. He compared free 
transportation on the streets to free elevator service in office 
buildings, stating that those who availed themselves of the 
latter came to the building to leave something of value, for 
which the tenants gladly paid. 

Mr. Bauer was opposed to the zone system because he 
thought it tended materially to increase the congestion 
about important centers of employment. As proof of this, 
he told of having had occasion to make a check of the 
number of vacant tenements in the neighborhood of the 
industrial center of a certain town and to compare this with 
the number of vacancies in the outlying districts. With 
a 5-cent flat fare in force, he had found that there were 
nineteen vacancies in the outlying districts as against 217 
in the industrial district. With the adoption of a zone 
system which had created a 15-cent fare to this outlying dis- 
trict, a second check had shown that there were 109 vacan- 
cies in the outlying section and only twenty-seven in the 
factory district, indicating that the higher fare had forced 
people back within walking distance of’ their work. 

The witness predicted the passing of the trolley from 
existence because it was no longer an economic means of 
transportation in view of the enormous investment inyolved. 
While the present buses are very crude and are probably 
not economic at a fare equal with the street car fare, they 
would provide an economical means of transportation at a 


made profitable as a private enterprise, he believed, would 
be to have the community served pay part of the cost, but he 
would consider this as only a temporary expedient, pending 
absolute ownership by the public. Replying to questions 
about possible abuses of the use of free transportation, he 
expressed the opinion that such abuses could be regulated 
in the same manner as we now endeavor to regulate the 
abuses of our streets and sidewalks. 


MAssacHusetts TRUSTEE POLICIES STATED 


Homer Loring, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, the next witness, 
outlined the provisions of the Massachusetts act under 
which the Board of Trustees was operating the old Bay 
State Street Railway system. He told how the trustees 
had abandoned operation on considerable mileage of non- 
paying line and said that there were 150 to 200 miles of 
additional line on which abandonment of service was being 
considered, but it was hoped the cities and communities 
concerned would come forward and help support this mile- 
age. The trustees, he said, were experimenting with vari- 
ous rates of fare and fare systems, and in this the trustees 
were considering each city as a unit. He referred to the 
severe jitney competition in New Bedford where the best 
street car service of any place in the State was being given, 
and this at a fare of 5 cents, to show that the presence of 
jitneys was not always due to poor service. THe also said 
most people do not realize the extent to which the automo- 
bile manufacturers are exploiting the transportation field. 
He knew of one department store which had loaned $29,000 
to a jitney company to operate bus lines from outlying 
districts to terminate at that store. 

The position of the Board of Trustees on the matter of 
jitney competition has been that jitneys and street rail- 
ways cannot both exist in the same city and that the people 
must choose between them. In this connection he cited a 
postal-card vote taken on this question in Quincy after 
the Mayor had flatly refused to do anything toward elimi- 
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nating the jitneys. T’o the Mayor’s surprise and to every- 
one’s, the vote cast was 700 to 17 in favor of retaining the 
street railways. He said that the jitney drivers do not 
make any money and that the ownership of the buses is 
constantly changing. But the work was pleasant and a 
man could be his own boss and this induced many to be 
satisfied with the smaller earnings. 

One of the experiments which the trustees have been 
trying is the use of monthly tickets providing in Fall River 
fifty rides for $3 within any calendar month, and other 
tickets giving sixteen rides for $1 in the inner zone of 
Lowell. These experiments are being conducted in cities 
where there is no jitney competition. 

Asked about the zone system, Mr. Loring said that the 
trustees were going to try this as soon as they could find a 
satisfactory way to collect fares, and for that reason they 
were watching the New Jersey system with a great deal 
of interest. He believed that it was absolutely necessary, 
in working out the solution to the situation for the com- 
panies to do a great deal of experimenting. For this reason 
the state commissions must be liberal in permitting the 
trial of various systems and in looking upon them as 
experiments. He did not see how the industry could work 
out its salvation by any other means. 


CrepIt THE Most Important CONSIDERATION 


Mr. Loring considered the matter of the credit of the 
street railways as the crux of the present situation. He 
said that the railways have lost their credit, that credit 
once lost is very difficult to re-establish and that he is doubt- 
ful if the street railways will ever be able to regain their 
credit under private management. This fact becomes the 
ereatest argument for municipal ownership. He thought 
that the public was in a state of mind such that it would 
grant the companies few if any favors and that this was 
known by investors who were also confronted with much 
more attractive opportunities for investment in other fields. 
He thought that the public trustee plan offered a possible 
avenue through which the State might be justified in assist- 
ing in the financial necessity. The only alternative was 
State or public purchase. He thought that the present 
trustee plan had practically all of the advantages of pub- 
lic ownership, except possibly for the rate of interest neces- 
sary in financing. He thought the plan insured a prac- 
tically non-partisan management. 

Referring to the sentiment in Massachusetts, particularly 
in Boston, for the return to lower fares, he said that it was 
so strong that if the Governor had not interfered, the legis- 
lature would have undoubtedly passed a 5-cent law at its 
last session, applicable to the Boston system and probably 
to the Bay State system. 

In connection with operation under the trustee plan, he 
called attention to the fact that both in Boston and on the 
Bay State system a large part of the deficit was due to the 
setting aside of a liberal depreciation reserve. On the latter 
system, the sum of $1,041,000 is being charged off to the 
depreciation account, whereas the largest sum heretofore 
set aside in any one year was $150,000. This fact has a 
distinct bearing upon the final showing. 

Questioned about the good-will element in the prosperity 
, of a company, Mr. Loring said that this was a very vital 
- factor and that the prejudices which the public hold have 
been a growth of many years. It would take a similarly 


long time to break them down, so that any relief from this 


source would be too slow to take care of the present emer- 
gency. He said that the introduction of the 10-cent fare 
in Massachusetts had resulted in a virtual boycott in some 
cities and that factory employees had jeered their fellow 
workers who rode the cars. He did feel, however, that 
when the people of any community were brought face to face 


-not been built. 


with the possibility of losing their street car service, it 
had a tendency to bring about a very sudden change of 
public attitude. He felt that the public does not realize 
how seriously in trouble the electric railways are and that 
the federal commission could, therefore, do a great service 
by bringing out in its report a plain statement of the facts. 

John A. Beeler, consulting engineer, New York, ap- 
peared at the Tuesday afternoon sitting and presented a 
statement which appears in abstract elsewhere in this issue. 

Upon being questioned by Chairman Elmquist as to what 
was the trouble with the electric railway industry, Mr. 
Beeler stated that the earnings<in recent years had not 
been sufficient to allow the companies to set aside proper 
funds for plant replacement. The electric railways have 
dodged this issue, hoping that something would turn up 
to solve the problem, and as a result in many cases they 
are still operating cars that have long outlived their use- 
fulness. Current maintenance will in general take care of 
the condition of the track, and knowing its life, it is pos- 
sible to determine just how much ought to be reconstructed 
each year. Other equipment must be taken care of by a 
depreciation fund. 

Street cars, he thought, should be of a standard type 
and built as light as possible. After a short period of inten- 
sive operation of five to ten years they could be replaced 
with a later model having improvements. This plan fol- 
lows the same procedure used by owners of automobiles 
who after several years of operation sell their machines 
and purchase others which can be operated more efficiently. 
If of standard design, street cars can be purchased on an 
installment basis and payments made entirely out of 
earnings. 

‘Mr. Beeler said that the minimum fares should be kept 
at 5 cents and the length of haul shortened to offset any 
need to increase the minimum unit fare. He also believed 
that the companies had not taken the proper steps fully 
to develop short-haul traffic. This, however, cannot be 
done simply by having a low minimum fare. It is necessary 
to operate attractive cars, on frequent headways and in 
charge of properly trained men. In the past he had found 
that too much attention had usually been paid to seeing 
that the cars left their terminals on time instead of seeing 
that they were properly spaced along the main arteries to 
give a uniform headway. Questioned further as to the 
various economies of operation suggested in his paper he 
replied that if the companies would follow these recom- 
mendations, their operating expenses would be decreased 
and the riding habit increased. 

Asked as to whether extensions should be financed from 
increased property value due to the building of extensions, 
Mr. Beeler stated that in the past some extensions had been 
subsidized, but as a rule the property owners had put such 
a high value on their property that the development was 
necessarily. slow and so far as the electric railways were 
concerned, it would have been better if the extensions had 
On being questioned if the service-at-cost 
plans would be a solution, he answered that the whole ques- 
tion was largely one of financing and management and 
that as yet the plans had not been tried long enough to 
warrant an opinion. 

With regard to questions concerning municipal and state 
ownership, especially as to whether such a plan would give 
better service with more stability, he said that this was a 
matter of personal opinion but that some advantage might 
be possible in obtaining credit at a lower rate, but he 
believed that good management was the most important 
factor. Under poor management all that was gained by 
lower money costs would be wasted. Asked by Commis- 
sioner Sweet about the social features of the zone plan, 
Mr. Beeler stated that there were many, but that the prin- 
ciple of paying for the length of ride taken was the ultimate 
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solution and any fare system which took this into account 
was a step in the right direction. 

Asked by Counselor Warren if one-man cars could be 
operated in cities of 150,000 population, Mr. Beeler felt 
that such a type of car could be used exclusively, and even 
in the larger cities could be operated on certain routes 
without any difficulty. He spoke of an instance where he 
had observed as many as eighty passengers on a one-man 
car during rush hours and compared this to what was con- 
sidered a big load on a bus, namely, twenty passengers. 
The one-man car could handle as many passengers as three 
ordinary buses, he said. In Seattle, it was stated, the 
traffic was well handled on the one-man cars and in some 
instances the speed had been increased 20 per cent, the 
average being from 10 to 15 per cent. 

The next witness was Morris L. Cooke, consulting engi- 
neer, Philadelphia, and formerly director of public works 
for that city. He read a prepared statement which is given 
in abstract elsewhere in this issue. 

When questioned by Commissioner Elmquist as to what 
elements are included in the renewable contract especially 
as to franchise requirements, fares, rights of purchase, 
operation and as to return on capital, starting in with good 
management, he stated that nine out of ten men in this 
industry are firmly convinced that they now have good 
management and unless that point of view is changed the 
problem is hopeless. The idea of management is some- 
thing that is not static but one that is all ‘the time looking 
forwa ard to future economies. As to franchises, that matter 
should be left to the franchise experts. If a company ex- 
pressed a desire to accept the best advice that could be 
obtained in the matter of management and then was willing 


to have a valuation for a showdown, it seems to me a lot- 


would have been accomplished. He called Mr. Mitten’s plan 
in Philadelphia a demonstration of efficient management, 
which postponed the time when it was necessary to make a 
valuation, which was he considered good policy. 

With regard to municipal ownership, he was opposed to 
widening at the present time the activities of a municipality, 
and would be glad to see the present form of operation go 
forward indefinitely. State regulatory commissions per- 
form two functions, namely, to be the supervisors of electric 
railways for most of the cities and states and for matters in 
which more than one city is concerned. He believed that the 
larger cities should have a street railway commissioner for 
supervision of what could be’ done the best locally. The 

second function would be to standardize accounting practise. 
' He believed that the service-at-cost plan was a step in the 
wrong direction and that the promotors of this plan did not 
realize the temper of the public or the trouble such a plan 
would get them into. The primary difficulty is that the 
plan is based on the theory that matters of this kind can be 
settled by fixing the rate of return but the plan did not 
take care of the efficiency of management, cultivation of 
public favor and the solution of the labor problem. 

The electric railway, he considered was one of the essential 
industries and he believed it possible for a regulatory com- 


mission to fix a fare for a short period, say three to five years, 


which would give the company a chance to obtain extra 
revenue through efficient management and further improve- 
ments. 

Answering Commissioner Meeker as to why definite 
standards of work were not utilized in the street railway 
business, the witness stated that the plan generally followed 
for training motormen and conductors to a fixed standard 
was wrong, as it simply made men more or less intelligent 
automatons. He believed that, having so many employees 
all doing the same kind of work, the company could benefit 
by information which the men could furnish from their 
daily observations and thus, instead of working at all times 
to a fixed standard, work to a standard that would be con- 


stantly changed by improvements due to the elimination of 
past mistakes. He suggested also the organization of em- 
ployees in order to obtain greater initiative and believed 
that the men should call on the manager for such reports, 
as for instance, the labor turn-over, etc., that they thought 
would help them in their work. The leaders of the men 
should demand these figures, for they are entitled to know 
the reasons for intermittency of employment due to sickness, 
ete., so that they might be able to offer constructive sugges- 
tions to the management. 


At the evening sitting of Tuesday, Charles Lomax Del- 
bridge, who claimed to be an auditor by profession and the 
author of more than 100 publications on accounting matters, 
appeared as the representative of the Citizens’ Referendum 
League of St. Louis. His object in requesting a hearing 
was to present to the commission what he declared was ab- 
solutely the only solution to the street railway problem, 
namely, free rides. As a sample of the arguments which he 
presented to substantiate his contention, the following is 
quoted : 

“The average sum received by steam railroads for all 
classes of freight is 9 mills per ton per mile. It takes six- 
teen average people to weigh a ton. Freight has to be loaded 
and unloaded. People load and unload themselves without 
expense to the company on street car lines. Yet at a 5-cent 
fare they pay 80 cents per ton per mile. If they were only 
charged the freight rate, they would pay only 1 cent for 
every sixteen passengers. At 5 cents per passenger, people 
who load and unload themselves pay more than eighty times 
as much as freight that has to be loaded and unloaded at 
the expense of the company.” 

After occupying the time of the commission for an hour 
and a half the testimony became of such a character that 
Chairman Elmquist was forced to summarily dismiss the 
witness. 


Wednesday’s Session—Labor’s Case 


In accord with the prearranged schedule to devote the 
sessions on Wednesday and Thursday to the labor side of the 
question, Chairman Elmquist called upon W. Jett Lauck at 
the beginning of the Wednesday morning sitting to proceed 
with the presentation of testimony. Mr. Lauck acted as 
counsel for the Amalgamated Association of Street & 
Electric Railway Employees of America in this matter. 
He was formerly connected with the War Labor Board as 
its secretary, and is actively associated with the Bureau of 
Applied Economics, Inc., Washington, which is making 
extended studies of costs of living, standards of living, etc. 

As an introduction to the testimony to be presented on the 
labor side, Mr. Lauck outlined the points that he would 
endeavor to substantiate in the following formal statement. 


Mr. Lauck’s STATEMENT 


The data and exhibits which we shall submit will cover 
five main points: 

“1, We shall show by an analysis of the operating statis- 
tics and performance of the street railways that the present 
deplorable condition in which they find themselves has not 
been due to an advance in operating costs arising from 
increased wage outlays to labor. On the contrary, we shall 
prove that the productive efficiency of motormen and con- 
ductors has steadily increased, and that labor costs of oper- 
ation have not advanced proportionately with other costs 
of operation, the increase in the cost of trainmen for each 
revenue passenger carried ranging only from one-fourth 
to one-third of a cent during the past eighteen years. Pay- 
ments to employees in the industry, it will be shown, have 
had no real effect upon the present finances of the companies. 

“©2. We shall show that the present financial condition of 
the street railway industry has arisen primarily from the 


past financial mismanagement of these public utilities. We 
shall submit a brief review of the past financial history of 
representative street railway corporations, which will dis- 
close the fact that the extraordinary gains in revenue which 
have arisen from the growth in the population of cities, the 
granting of special franchises, the development of trade and 
industry in and around urban centers, the adoption of 
mechanical devices and improved operating methods, have 
to a large extent been absorbed by fictitious capitalization, 
or dissipated by improper or misguided financial manage- 
ment. As a result of these practices, we shall show further 
that the past productive efficiency of employees has been 
absorbed by fictitious capitalization, and that, if existing 
methods and security issues are allowed to be continued into 
the future, the fruits of the labor of employees as yet un- 
born will be absorbed by fictitious securities already out- 
standing. Our conclusion on this point will be that unless 
the past basis of financial management and control of the 
industry be changed, the future is without hope to the em- 
ployees of the street railway companies, or to the general 
public. We do not charge the present managements with 
these malpractices, but they are the victims of the acts of 
their predecessors. 
: “3. We shall show that financial mismanagement of the 
| street railway companies has invariably been followed by a 
lack of the proper development of operating efficiency and 
service ‘to the public, and also by the failure to adopt oper- 
ating policies which would bring out the maximum of pro- 
‘ductive effort of the employees. 

“4. As to the actual rates of pay received by labor in 
the industry, we shall show that the earnings of motormen 
and conductors before the war were actually below a sub- 
sistence level and were entirely inadequate to maintain a 
proper standard of living; that wage increases received 
during the war by awards of the National War Labor Board 
and by other agencies and methods were very moderate and 
that, in general, the cost of living has increased much more 
since 1914 than the rates of pay of trainmen ; that, as a con- 
sequence, the earnings of trainmen are even more inade- 
quate now than they were before the war and not sufficient 
to maintain a standard of living based on health and reason- 
able comfort; and, finally, that the wage increases received 
in other industries during the past five years have been 
greater than those secured by motormen and conductors, 
and that, out of approximately 100 leading industrial occu- 
pations, conductors and motormen have the smallest rates 
of pay of any other group of workers. 

“5, Finally, we shall submit evidence to show that our 
own government, by official proclamation of the President 
during the war, and the leading industrial and commercial 
nations of the world, by their sanction of the labor clauses 
in the peace treaty since the armistice, have accepted as 
fundamental rights of labor the principles of an eight-hour 
day, a living wage, and union recognition; and we shall 
contend that these principles are no longer debatable and 
that this commission should accept these principles as an 
essential condition to any recommendations which it may 
make for the rehabilitation of the street railway industry. 

“ When this testimony has been completed we shall ask 
Mr. Mahon to set forth his own reconstruction ideas.” 


Conpuctor TESTIFIES ON ATTITUDE TowarD ConTRAOCTS 


Counsellor Lauck then called upon Cary Ferguson to take 
the stand. Mr. Ferguson testified that he had been a con- 
ductor on the Detroit United Railway for fifteen years 
prior to the last two years, during which he has been busi- 
ness agent of the local union. He presented a formal 
statement as follows: 

“We appear before you for the purpose of presenting 
information upon two subjects; first, as to the policy of the 


/ 
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Amalgamated Association in making and living up to 
written contracts with the employing companies; and, sec- 
ond, to inform you as to the conditions under which the 
street and electric men of America are compelled to work. 
We have evidence to show that our work is arduous and our 
hours are long, and for that purpose we have brought with 
us schedules which will show the working conditions in 
Cleveland and Detroit, which, in our opinion, are typical 
of the working conditions prevailing throughout the United 
States. 

“We desire first to call your attention to the policy of 
the Amalgamated Association in making and adhering to 
its written contracts for the reason that we have noted in 
reports on the evidence submitted to your commission that 
there has been some criticism and the claim has been made 
that our association did not adhere to its contracts. ‘The 
following extract from the report of our international presi- 
dent to the Chicago convention, which was held during 
September, 1919, best explains our policy on contracts and 
the number of them which are in existence. 


“The policy of our association to secure written contracts 
covering wages and working conditions for a given period with 
the employing companies has been followed during this term as 
it has in the past with good and satisfactory results. * * * The 
reports at the Providence convention two years ago showed that 
we had at that time 250 written contracts with the different 
employing companies. During the past two years seventy-six 
other divisions have secured written contracts with their re- 
spective companies, which brings the present total of written 
contracts between our local divisions and employing companies 
to 326. 

“Now my advice is that the policy of securing written con- 
tracts be continued. * * * It is the rudder by which we steer 
this organization successfully, and therefore its continuance in 
my opinion is necessary to the success of the organization. 


“ Now as to the policy of our organization to live up to its 
contracts, we would inform you that the great majority 
of our locals have adhered to and strictly carried out their 
contracts. There have been three or four cases where our 
local divisions have acted contrary to this principle. It 
might also be pointed out that several street railway com- 
panies have refused to adhere to their written contracts and 
have violated them, not only with our association but in 
some cases with the municipalities in refusing to further 
continue under the terms of their franchises. 

“The policy of our association is clearly shown in the case 
of the Bay State Street Railway where several of our divi- 
sions in violation of their contracts suspended work in the 
month of June of this year. The records show that both 
our international president and the general executive board 
of the association compelled these organizations to return to 
work and adhere to their contracts. Another case is that 
of Pittsburgh, where only a few weeks ago the local division 
refused to comply with its contract arrangements and went 
on strike, but due to the position taken by our international 
president and the general executive board, they were also 
compelled to return to work and adhere to their contract. 
At our September convention, this matter was brought up in 
the report of the international president as follows: 

“1 would remind you that the integrity of this organization 


is at stake. In the past we have borne the reputation of living 


up to our contracts. If contracts are to be disregarded and 
our laws cast aside we cannot ask anyone to have confidence in 
us and by such actions we will be destroying what we have 
struggled for for years, namely, the right of collective bargain- 
ing. It_is a serious matter and one that calls for consideration 
and action at your hands. 

“ In considering this subject the convention fully indorsed 
the position taken by the international president and the 
general executive board, and laid down the policy that in the 
future our locals must strictly live up to their contracts if 
they were to remain a part of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street & Electric Railway Employees of America.” 

In discussing the schedules of Detroit which hg, considered 
typical of the industry, Mr. Ferguson pointed out that 
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many of the men are required to put in a greater number 
of hours than they are paid for, due to the fact that but 
37 per cent of the runs are continuous, the majority being 
two-piece or three-piece runs, so that they are required to be 
on duty more hours than they work. The average pay-time 
for the schedule of runs submitted, which was the one used 
in the 1917 Grinnell arbitration proceedings, was nine hours 
and twenty-eight minutes. Conditions have changed, he 
stated, to some extent up to the present time, for all runs 
having an outside time of twelve hours or more pay for 
nine hours and twelve minutes. 

Comment was also made on the fact that men who had 
completed their regular runs were called upon to work 
trippers and this was disagreeable to the men even though 
they received a higher rate of pay for such work. 

Criticism of the time of day they are released for mid- 
day meals was also made. The witness stated that this 
period ought to be in the middle of the day or as near 
noon as possible, instead of early in the forenoon as was 
now the case on many runs. He suggested that a large 
percentage of the runs should be continuous inasmuch as 
runs having a large spread of hours do not allow the men to 
perform properly their work. Long hours cause too great 
a strain especially on motormen operating cars through 
crowded streets. 

Asked if the work was so arduous that the health of the 
trainmen broke down under the strain, the witness spoke 
of the fact that some men in his own local had to seek other 
employment on account of the nervous strain. Questioned 
as to whether motormen and conductors should be con- 
sidered as performing a skilled trade, the witness believed 
so, for the highest rate of pay was not received until after 
one year of service, and especially on interurban lines where 


the men had to have some mechanical knowledge regarding © 


car equipment. 


CLEVELAND CoNnpbucTOR Distikes NUMEROUS 
TRIPPER RUNS 


The second labor witness was William M. Rea of Cleve- 
land who for the past seven years has been financial sec- 
retary of the Cleveland local. Previous to that time he 
had been a conductor for eight years. Mr. Rea presented 
information to show’that in Cleveland the men also had 
to work long hours to complete the runs as laid out by the 
company, and that a great many of the runs required a 
man to do the first swing in the morning rush hour and 
the last swing in the evening rush hour, for which he was 
only paid a minimum guarantee of five hours. 

Under the service-at-cost plan, effective in Cleveland, 
the headways on various routes for different periods of the 
day are mapped out by the street railway commissioner, and 
the company must operate cars according to these head- 
ways. This has required a large number of trippers which 
are operated by the extra men, and which pay only the five- 
hour guarantee. On being questioned, Mr. Rea stated that 
the average number of days work per year by trainmen was 
about 325 and that they operated under an agreement or 


contract which was similar to those entered into by the- 


association in other cities. 

Questioned as to why men stick to street railroading, the 
witness stated that after a man has been on the cars for any 
considerable length of time he is not in proper condition to 
take up any other work that requires physical strength, and 
that in Cleveland about 80 per cent of the men have been in 
service eight years or more. Questioned by Commissioner 
Gadsden regarding the attitude of the public on fare in- 
creases, he stated that the laboring classes objected more 
to the increases than the business men, because they had to 
pay a higher rate of fare, due to the fact that most of them 
had to transfer to reach their work and this meant an 
extra charge of 1 cent for the transfer. No violence has 


resulted at any time due to increase in fares. This the 
witness believed was due to the educational work carried on 
through the newspapers which explained fully how the 
service-at-cost plan worked. 

When questioned as to whether all the savings in Cleve- 
land were at the expense of the men, the witness explained 
how the schedules were fixed by the street railway commis- 
sioner and that the company in complying with them had 
speeded up the cars to such an extent that men who formerly 
made but eight trips for ten hours pay, now had to make nine 
trips and were paid less per trip. 

Asked as to the effect of the Tayler ordinance on the wage 
increases, Mr. Rea explained that the men conferred with 
the company as is usual at other places, and that the street 
railway commissioner took no part in any such conferences. 
However, he pointed out that wage increases could only be 
granted by the company subject to the approval of an in- 
creased operating allowance by the City Council. When 
questioned further as to whether it was easier to get wage 
increases under the service-at-cost plan, he said that it 
was to the company’s interest to try to keep the wages down 
as much as possible. Asked especially if there was a feeling 
on the part of the men that any increase would be passed on 
to the public through increase in fares, so that they might 
as well get all they could, he answered in the negative. He 
said the relations between the company, the men ang the 
City Council were most cordial. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE 


Arthur Sturgess, consulting engineer of Boston, and for- 
merly administrative examiner in charge of the administra- 
tion of street railway awards of the National War Labor 
Board, then took the stand to present an extended statisti- 
cal study of the labor aspects of the street railway business. 
An abstract of his testimony and some of the charts which 
he presented will be published in a later issue of ELECTRIC 
Raitway JouRNAL. In general his aim was to show the 
greatly increased efficiency of labor, and that the increases in 
wages have been much smaller in proportion than the in- 
creases of other costs and therefore are not responsible for 
present conditions. Upon the conclusion of his testimony, 
the commission remarked that his study was so complete 
and comprehensive that it had no particular cross-examina- 
tion to make. 

In explanation of some of the statistical matters which 
Mr. Sturgess had presented, Mr. Lauck gave an indication 
of what the aims of the Amalgamated Association are with 
respect to wages. He said that it was the intention to ask 
for wages even higher than an amount sufficient to offset 
the increase in cost of ving since 1914, for the 1914 scale 
was less than the cost of living, so that an increase in wages 
simply large enough to take care of the increase in living 
expense would only perpetuate the inadequacy of the 1914 
scale. Mr. Sturgess had previously made the statement 
that the wages prevailing in December, 1918, would have 
had to be increased more than 16 per cent to bring them up 
to the then living costs. 


- PLAcING WAGES ON A BupGEt Basis 


Prof. W. F. Ogburn of Columbia University, formerly 
special agent in the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and later connected with the War Labor Board, was the 
next witness. He first endeavored to show the extent of the 
increase in the costs of living since 1914, arriving at the 
conclusion that for the country as a whole this increase 
had been between 75 and 80 per cent from June, 1914, to 
September, 1919. He then turned to the question of stand- 
ards of living and said it would be unfair to adjust wages 
on the basis of the increased cost of living alone. He pre- 
sented a very able discussion on what constituted a “ mini- 


mum subsistence standard” of living and defined this 
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standard as one based on a scale of wages such that, any 
industry paying a less scale was parasitic. He said that 
the minimum wage considerations were based on this stand- 
ard, and then endeavored to explain how this level of 
living was scientifically determined. In this explanation 
he referred to infant mortality, nutrition, housing condi- 
tions, etc., as indices used in establishing the standard. 

In connection with the cost of foods, he brought out that 
to supply a proper diet per adult for the average family of 
man and wife and three children, required an annual expen- 
diture of $575 in 1914 and $700 to $750 at the present 
time. This represented the necessary expenditure for proper 
living for food alone, which was usually considered to con- 
sume 45 per cent of the laboring man’s total budget. Analyz- 
ing very carefully various factors entering into the average 
budget, he reached the conclusion that for the minimum sub- 
sistence standard of living, it was necessary for a man to 
earn between $1,500 and $1,700 a year under present condi- 
tions. From this he proceeded to the discussion of better 
standards of living, the next step being termed the “ mini- 
mum comfort standard ” of living. 

The budgets used in his discussion for these two stand- 
ards of living are as given in the accompanying table, as 
they were prepared to cover the conditions of 1918. 


MINIMUM SUBSISTENCE BUDGET 


HOC METER eS «a calice ae ccc ctincecessiaseSnnsengesessuoececse $615.00 
Clothing—Man ......ceseesescccececcerercecsccrecscescssreecssecececasess 76.00 
Clothing —Woman.........scceccsccccccececcncneretececsesreteteceeeeeeees 55.00 
Clothing— Eleven to fourteen years......--seeeeeeeeee cence ener eeceeeceees 40.00 
Clothing—Seven to ten years......eseeeeeeececeeeececcreceteerececaeeans 33.00 
Clothing—Four to Six years ......eceecee seen ene e ence ese rere teneeeeecees 80.90 
er ee ee foie, Soiareiclare.c\s visieléyoislaieisie.eieie'es u.c'68 vrains tie aisje'ele sie 180.00 
PYEI AN LENG. coc cc ccscccccccs seer cesccresacsesvecccscesessccscscsscccscns 62.00 
Rercepee ATE tes Get wciclola’s ou etS\N/els WIG s's!o. slaroyalain'eje vies oe ele ee oisie'siate ia. ereieie 60s 40.00 
Organizations .....sccsececcceecscceerencenceencnecsnessecseceeerensrecees 12.00 
Religion, ......cccccccccsccccccrcesers sovcsercveccecscewessesercccssecess 7.00 
PIETEREHGRT TUEC ccc ce cece ccc clic cece cisciclccedeciviecesccnds se cadecsicneviace 40.00 
Paper, DOOKS, CLC. ....eceeeeeeeecscceeneccccerstestecsescnssssssceeeeees 9.00 
Amusements, drinks, and tobaccO......--...seceeeeec eee eee eres eres eerees 50.00 
RSTCISHORG: ba tales telea cw Ueinsinial s\eie sialein\s 6,visinieisicjvicigie ss cvjeiwie.seinebeviserceesvee ces 60.00 
Dentist, oculist, glasses, CC.....-eeee cece reece cece eter eeeeeeeececes seeee 3.00 
FPULMiShingss... scccsccesccecccccvewccncscvcssccccecscccerccssesccccscerere 35.00 
DAUNATY «620 ccc cen cccccensececvcer cc rencscesecvereccstscscossecesecevere 4.00 
Cleaning supplieS........ccceeceeeseesccerersesenseercseeenescenseseeceees 15.00 
MURR OLISTCOUA Ee ce nd pica cscleblasicteleciecicva biccccccracccucvcvescieccvesscnes 20 00 
$1,386.00 
MINIMUM COMFORT BUDGET 

GEPOGEELCSa cates cite ina cic evils «viene sisecccwcvcercccacecenccescsensevecusves $533 .40 
CMe eee ceineiee nidnoe Dela © clelstenicis ate dinjeidicc bic.c viele canis svce Dace tecscecenncee 60.00 
Clothing—Man ...........ccceccccvcncsccccsssecscrececcecsssuserecesceees 90.50 
Clothing—Woman.........secescececccrccccsccecccercsserssscsescarececees 87.00 
Clothing—Girl of eight Or Nime.........ceseeeee cere cece n ence crt reteceees 32.50 
Clothing—Boy of fourteen .........eseeee creer eer ect ceeeeeresereseceees 48.50 
Clothing—Boy Of five OF SiX .....sseeeeeceeseeseeceencreeeeceseersessasees 33.00 
Maintenance of household equipment.......s+eeseeeeeeeeererserencerececs 40.00 
BicLRCA PION co otce ee sie ci vice Cin's vir eee. tielvie's cen nsicive viele vicieineisinee geese versecstioes 11.00 
Church—Fraternal dues......cseccesececcsscecrereeecsereseserscsseeneees 20.00 
Medicine—Doctor, dentist........sceccesceecrecscceececeeenceesestceceees 60.00 
PAST ANICE Hee vetiniad cc cicle auiclajsic gadis ovistvisleletu c's meccwisssle vices dens sesee cegeesie 80.00 

Reading matter’, MUSIC........eeeeceeeeeee reece ereceeeeneeeserseeseeesees 2 
Sav rire cee aie a wisipleisiere sie ciele vic. cairisiepivins sevice visscisiceiscinsiejessaciecrninstscte els 100.00 
Brae ctie ce cic nn diniclc sicicie ele eleiviniarsin eis 0l¢iere osiaiwinvoislevic(se sesiviegsevestcinee 20.00 
Blectric light.....ccecccocccvcccecscccneccseccssesscssscsresssrsesenrcaces 15.00 
Rent and Water....ccccccecccccccccccccccccccescccererscsssssecccssseesees 184.00 
Street-car fare....cccecccccccccccccecccrecceccssnscceesseseeessasacareseee 35.70 
TODACCO, ICE CTEAM....cescccececsecccrcceccrereeccenccncrecsesesssseesees 30.00 
Recreation—Movies, CtC...sssececcecerceccccceccnsesscsesssecrersscecsees 80.00 
Incidentals—Stamps, barber, CtC.....-ssseeeeeeceeececeeeersereresteeeees 25.00 
WNRACELINTOONG riot te cece ccc cs cbesocenresicileg. cre svcusonenvgacevarcescescies 20.00 
* See Education. $1,505.60 


Much of the information used by the witness in his testi- 
mony was taken from two pamphlets called the “ Changes 
in Cost of Living, 1914-1918,” and “ Standards of Living,” 
prepared by the Bureau of Applied Economics, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., both of which were offered in evidence to the 
commission. These two pamphlets constitute a compilation 
or summary of the existing data on the two subjects. 

“Professor Ogburn continued his testimony at the evening 
session on Wednesday, regarding the standards of living and 
the minimum comfort budget. The latter, he stated, was as 


much a reality as any other budget and that compared to the 


bare subsistence level it merely provided slightly more for 
comforts such as insurance, clothing and sundries. He 
brought out that in the preparation of all budgets, families 
are considered as consisting of a man and his wife and three 
children for the reason that upon death of the parents, two 
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children would be left to maintain the present population 
and that the third child was considered only as a factor of 
safety to insure of maintaining this rate. Another point 
covered was that all families were considered as renters, and 
it had been found that the workers who owned their own 
homes were put to a somewhat greater expense than when 
they rented their living quarters. Mr. Meeker confirmed 
this fact and stated that it was true even though interest on 
their house mortgages were not included in such figures. 

After explaining in detail how many calories of food for 
an adult male are usually purchased at various incomes, the 
witness stated that street car employees need at least 3500 
calories of food daily to properly sustain them in their work, 
which he considered as being “ rather hard.” Sacrifices, he 
said, which must follow extraordinary demands on a house- 
hold due to sickness, etc., are usually first made by the 
mother who then does not have the proper nourishment or 
clothing. The children are usually the last members of a 
family to feel any affects of pinched living. 

Mention was made by Professor Ogburn of the use of 
budgets in determining proper wages, as was done in 
Seattle and Oakland, Cal., in two arbitration cases con- 
cerning wages of street car employees. He believed that 
wages to be adequate should be based on a minimum comfort 
budget. This would call for a present-day income of ap- 
proximately $2,000 per year, and if applied to an eight-hour 
day and 325 working days per year, would make an average 
hourly rate of 80 cents for motormen and conductors. 

On being questioned by Mr. Gadsden, he stated that the 
War Labor Board in its awards had based the wages of the 
lowest paid labor on a minimum subsistence budget of 
$1,300. This was based on an eight-hour day with one or 
two hours of overtime, giving an hourly rate of approxi- 
mately 42 cents. Mr. Gadsden pointed out that this was the 
minimum rate granted street railway employees by the 
War Labor Board. 


_Tuat TRAINMEN ARE Poorty Pain, Is CLAIMED 

Leifur Magnusson, an economist interested in labor 
matters and employed for the past nine years in the govern- 
ment service, was the next witness. He presented as evi- 
dence a bulletin entitled “ Wages in Various Industries,” 
prepared under his direction for the Bureau of Applied 
Economics. In this bulletin he attempted to bring together 
all the available information regarding rates of wages paid 
in as many industries as possible during the course of the 
war, that is between 1914 and 1919. He referred particu- 
larly to a table contained therein showing the maximum 
rate paid motormen and conductors, which he stated had 
been. compiled from various trade and labor publications. 
The table was arranged by cities and it gave a comparison 
of the wages paid in 1911, 1914 and 1919. The 1919 wages 
given were intended to be the latest so far as ascertainment 
was possible, but Mr. Warren brought out that many of his 
figures, especially for New England companies, had been 
changed and also stated that this might be true of any 
tabulation due to the fact that at the present time rates 
were changing so rapidly. 

Taking all the scales of wages shown and striking an 
arithmetical average, which came out 42.5 cents per hour, 
Mr. Magnusson drew the conclusion that this average rate 
when applied to an eight-hour day would show that the 1919 
daily earnings of trainmen were less than in any other class 
of unregulated employment except that of the trapper boys 
in the coal mines of the Hocking Valley district. The 
manner in which this average hourly rate of pay was arrived 
at was challenged, since the table included many cities as 
separate companies which were really part of a large system, 
thus making a high divisor and producing a correspondingly 
lower average. When asked concerning rates in other forms 
of regulated industries, he advised that he could not furnish 
any comparative figures. 
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By further deductions from this same table, he testified 
that the percentage increase in trainmen’s wages during the 
past five years was only 48 per cent and that this was lower 
even than the increases granted to compositors in the print- 
ing trades or bricklayers in the building trades, both of 
which were only slightly affected by the war. 


Thursday’s Sessions 


Stiles P. Jones, a newspaper editor of Minneapolis and 
formerly an administrator of awards for the War Labor 
Board, took the stand Thursday morning for the purpose 
of testifying on the over-capitalization phase of the street 
railway situation. Mr, Jones began his testimony by read- 
ing a prepared statement as follows: 

“The present unfortunate predicament of the street 
railway industry in the United States is one in large part 
of its own making, created primarily by past financial mis- 
management over which the public had no control and for 
which in this issue it cannot justly be held responsible. 

“A study of the financial history of many representa- 
tive companies discloses an amazing story of financial 
manipulation clear through the life of the properties, the 
results of which have been to load them down with a stag- 
gering burden of over-capitalization to constitute a perma- 
nent charge against operating revenue. The ingenuity of 
the financial management in creating new sources of 
capitalization has been without limit. Nothing has been 
overlooked upon which to hang new issues of securities. 

“The inevitable result is seen in the present undermining 
of the financial structure of street railway investments in 
this country. The credit of the industry is so impaired 
that it ean no longer finance its enterprises on possible 
terms. It is facing ‘collapse through its own devices. 

“The methods and agencies by. which this unfortunate 
situation has been brought about frame a sordid back- 
ground of ruthless exploitation of a great public-serving 
industry to make financial killings for manipulating in- 
siders. Unwarranted promoters’ rewards, excess construc- 
tion costs, consolidations, mergers, reorganizations, leases, 
stock bonuses, have all been made the medium for capital 
inflation. Franchise values, excess earnings, prospective 
future earning capacity, discounts on securities, even 
operating deficits, have been capitalized to further add to 
the burden. Every operating improvement, the increased 
efficiency of employees, the growth and development of 
the community and of industry have been to a large extent 
used as a means to absorb fictitious issues. 

“The effort to protect the integrity of these false values 
has absorbed the efforts and resources of the companies in 
such measure as to make it impossible for them to fulfill 
their primary function as public-serving institutions. 
Indeed, the operation of the properties—the vital point of 
the public interest in the street railway question—has been 
seriously affected by the financial mismanagement. Excess 
operating costs and bad service have gone along hand in 
hand through the years with bad financial management, 
while just wage increases have been held up because of the 
prior claim of the investor, irrespective of the character of 
such claim. 

“ At the door of financial mismanagement lies the respon- 
sibility for the present status of the street railway industry 
in this country. It cannot rightly be charged to increase 
in labor costs. The effort to unload the burden on to labor 
and the public has no justice in fact.” 

Mr. Jones supplemented this formal statement by further 
direct testimony to the effect that the general over-capitali- 
zation of the industry resulted in (1) impaired service 
to the public, (2) impaired operating efficiency, (3) in the 
robbing of maintenance to meet fixed charges and operating 
expenses, and (4) in so affecting the attitude of the public 
that any amicable settlement was exceedingly difficult. He 


stated that this attitude of the public was due to (a) the 
belief that the street railways were generally grossly over- 
capitalized, (b) to the refusal of the railways to lower fares 
in other better days, (c) to the attitude of the companies 
in this crisis toward their public contracts, (d) to the arbi- 
trary attitude of the companies toward the public, and 
(e) to the political activities of the companies. 

Mr. Jones then submitted in exidence an exhibit entitled 
“ Financial Mismanagement of Street Railways,” which 
comprised an extended compilation of literature from vari- 
ous publications bearing upon this subject. In addition to 
the evidence formed by this literature, the exhibit included 
summaries showing the over-capitalization of about twenty 
specific properties, for which the figures used were claimed 
to have been taken almost entirely from official sources. 
The properties which Mr. Jones included in citing specific 
cases of over-capitalization were the Public Service Railway 
of New Jersey, Chicago Surface Lines, Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, United Railways of St. Louis, Bay State Street 
Railway, the Baltimore Company, Indianapolis Street 
Railway, United Railways of San Francisco, the Rhode 
Island Company, Los Angeles Railway Corporation, Denver 
Tramway, Philadelphia Rapid Transit, Cleveland Rail- 
ways, San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, New 
Orleans Railway, the two companies in Washington, D. C., 
the Lincoln Traction Company, Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company, and the Scranton Railway. 

Explaining that the capitalization per mile of track was 
not an entirely fair basis of comparison, owing to the many 
variables entering into that figure, Mr. Jones included in 
this exhibit a chart showing this comparison in twenty- 
seven states. With the properties in Massachusetts as a 
base of comparison, the witness stated that the excess capi- 
talization for the country as a whole per mile of track in 
1912 was 82 per cent. In 1902 he stated that the excess 
capitalization per mile of track was 146 per cent. 

Mr. Jones then endeavored to explain the various methods 
which have been employed for inflating the capitalization 
of street railways. Referring to the Public Service Rail- 
way, he declared there was 53 per cent inflation of securi- 
ties. Commissioner Gadsden interposed a question as to 
whether the Public Service Commission of New Jersey 
did not have all of these facts before it when it handed 
down its recent decision for zone fares. To this the witness 
replied that it did have. Mr. Lauck, counsel for the labor 
side, explained that they considered the matter of over- 
capitalization very largely a past episode and were only 
interested in pressing that phase of their case because they 
wanted to show that if it were continued it would so absorb 
the proceeds of operation as to affect the income of labor. 

Commissioner Gadsden then asked the witness if the 
generally accepted sound capitalization of the Massa- 
chusetts companies had resulted in any better wages for 
the trainmen, to which the reply was in the negative. Com- 
missioner Beale asked the witness if it were not true that - 
a large part of the capitalization of the San Francisco com- 
pany was due to the necessity to almost completely rebuild 
the system after the earthquake. Mr. Jones admitted that 
this undoubtedly was a factor. 

In answer to questions by Chairman Elmquist, the wit- 
ness stated that he believed over-capitalization was prac- 
tically a universal condition with all companies, varying 
only in degree. He said that he knew of no company that 
was not over-capitalized. The chairman then questioned 
him as to the manner in which he arrived at this conclu- 
sion and it was brought out that his study had covered 
only twenty companies, the witness explaining that he had 
taken only those companies where it was-possible to draw 
fair conclusions. The chairman asked him if it were fair to 
draw such general conclusions from so limited a number 
of cases and the witness replied that he thought these were 
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representative. He was then asked if he had found any 
valuation which was equal to or in excess of the capitaliza- 
tion, to which he replied in the negative. 

Asked if he thought that over-capitalization had resulted 
in any extra burden upon the public, the witness replied 
that it had resulted in enormous profits to promoters and 
that the industry has been dominated not by the motive 
of public service but by large profits for the insiders. He 
was then asked if the promoters held the stock of the com- 
panies to any extent and he said that he could not answer 
but that it was his impression that they got the profits and 
then unloaded the burden on innocent investors. 

In answer to further questioning by the chairman, the 
witness brought out that the public does not know the 
companies are largely over-capitalized but that it instincts 
it and that the affect is distrust and antagonism. He 
pointed out that the co-operation of both public and em- 
ployees is necessary to successful management and that 
with the prevalance of distrust it was impossible to obtain 
the best treatment from either. 


VALUATION AND CAPITALIZATION DIFFERENCE Not 
Fatr EVIDENCE 


Commissioner Sweet then questioned the witness, bring- 
ing out his acquiescence to the thought that there might be 
a large difference between the actual value today of a prop- 
erty and the capitalization, where there has been no repre- 
hensible conduct involved. This was due to the factor of 
obsolescence which has absorbed great sums of capital. From 
this admission, it was brought out that the evidence of the 
witness did not take into account what was legitimate over- 
capitalization and what was not, and that unless the basis of 
valuation were known the bare differences between present 
capitalization and present actual value was not a fair basis 
on which to charge dishonesty or the presence of watered 
stock. The witness, however, contended that the factors of 
obsolescence and other intangibles had usually received im- 
portant consideration in arriving at valuations, so that he 
thought such valuations gave one the right to the opinion 
that unfair methods of capitalization had been pursued 
when there was any marked difference between value and 
capitalization. 

Commissioner Gadsden referred to the similar evidence of 
over-capitalization presented by Mr. Welsh of the American 
Electric Railway Association, which showed the existence 
of an average of 10 per cent of water in the capital of twenty- 
six companies. He also pointed out that this earlier exhibit 
showed that the companies operating in Atlanta and Denver, 
and the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railway, had 
been officially valued at a figure higher than their capitaliza- 
tion. The commissioner said that the same criticism ap- 
plied to the evidence submitted by both the railways and 
labor, the former having picked out the low spots and good 
ones, while the latter had pictured the high spots and bad 
ones. 

Commissioner Meeker asked the witness, in view of the 
enormous discrepancies in the valuations arrived at by var- 
ious experts, if he still had faith in using this as a basis for 
determining the amount of water. The witness replied that 
if the valuation was official he believed it to be approxi- 
mately just, as far as physical value was concerned, assum- 
ing that the valuation was made by engineers of good reputa- 
tion who had a reasonable interest in the public service and 
had given reasonable recognition to the intangibles. — 

The question was then raised as to labor’s direct interest 
in the matter of over-capitalization and the witness ex- 
plained that public and labor were both concerned, for if a 
company was hard up someone was going to be squeezed, 
and this usually meant a reduction in wages or a reduction 
in service, or both. Counsellor Lauck further explained that 
the interest of labor and the public was subordinated to the 
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prior interest of capital, and that labor was not getting an 
adequate participation in the earnings because its part was 
being absorbed through the interest charges resulting from 
the capitalization of earning power, or the hypothecation of 
future earnings. 

Counsellor Warren then asked the witness if it were not 
true that a large part of the mileage of the Massachusetts 
railways, which had been used as a base in the comparison of 
over-capitalization, was built on public highways so that the 
roads involved a much less cost for rights-of-way than was 
involved in other states, where the roads are built more 
generally on private rights-of-way. The witness replied 
that this might be true. 


Brier or LAspor CAse 


W. Jett Lauck, counsel for the Amalgamated Association, 
took the stand at the opening of the Thursday afternoon 
session. 

In summing up the testimony of the witnesses who testi- 
fied in behalf of the Amalgamated Association, Mr. Lauck 
very carefully reiterated all of the conclusions which they 
made, and in some cases drew further conclusions to show 
the tendency of the demands of the organization for a wage 
high enough to afford the minimum of comfort and an eight- 
hour day and one day’s rest in seven, preferably and when- 
ever possible on Sunday. To meet these conditions, it was 
brought out, would give as a minimum wage, about $6 per 
day. An abstract of his brief follows: 

With regard to labor and the present financial plight of 
the street railways, a review of the past history of street rail- 
way companies disclosed the fact that gains in revenue due 
to growth in the population of the cities, the adoption of 
improved operating methods and the increasing work and 
efficiency of employees, have been largely absorbed by ficti- 
tious capitalization of improper or misguided financial mis- 
management. Had these companies been properly managed 
and the earnings conserved, they would now be in a very 
prosperous condition and the operating revenues would be 
sufficient even on a basis of a 5-cent fare, not only to pay 
attractive returns on the capital actually invested, but to 
provide for new financing and a living wage to employees. 
The wages paid employees have had no affect upon the pres- 
ent finances of the companies. The employees have not 
received the fruits of their labor, in that they have not had 
a fair participation in the revenues, and unless the present 
basis of financial management and control is changed, the 
future is without hope to the employees of the street rail- 
way companies. The commission should in any recom- 
mendation take judicial notice of these conditions. 

Advances in the rate of pay to employees has not brought 
about the present condition of the street railways, for even 
prior to the war the wages paid the motormen and con- 
ductors were inadequate. During the past five years they 
have not received an increase to correspond with the in- 
creased cost of living. Even if they had received this in- 
crease, it would still mean that an entirely new plan would 
have to be evolved, for the wages paid would fall far below 
the minimum comfort level. If wages are to follow cost 
of living, it is necessary to take into consideration any 
future increase and also the minimum living wage. The 
conclusion reached by Mr. Sturgess in his testimony, that 
wages of motormen and conductors had only increased 
48 per cent, while the cost of living had gone up 72 per 
cent, refuted the statement made by the railways that the 
War Labor Board had put the street railways “on the 
rocks.” It is maintained that the awards which were made 
by the War Labor Board were only moderate, and barely 
covered the then increased cost of living. 

In taking what was construed to be a living wage, the old 
theory that wages should be based on supply and demand 
of labor was wrong, for labor should no longer be viewed as a 
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commodity, whose value is determined in the same way as is 
the value of wheat, coal, iron and steel. If the old plan was 
still. followed the only way that labor could find any relief 
was to shut off the:supply, as occurred during the war when 
so many men were called into service, or to cause the collapse 
of industry. So far as workmen were concerned, the law 
of supply and demand is a dismal theory, for it does not 
enable them to advance their own welfare or that of their 
dependents. 

Every wage earner is entitled to a living wage, which 
should not be merely a subsistence rate of wage but a wage 
sufficient, after meeting the minimum physical needs of 
food, clothing and shelter, to leave a balance sufficient for a 
small degree of comfort and to enable a wage earner to 
secure some reasonable measure of health, recreation and 
education. The demand for a living wage is a fundamental, 
economic right and a sound principle accepted by all the 
leading civilized and industrial countries, as embodied in the 
League of Nations. It is the principle accepted by our own 
government as the one which should govern the relations of 
labor, and it should be considered by the Federal Commis- 
sion in any report that it makes. The average rate of pay 
and earnings of conductors and motormen are inadequate at 
a bare subsistence level, and are not sufficient to support an 
average family in health with any degree of comfort. Hven 
as far back as 1907 families with incomes ranging from $800 
to $900 were able to maintain a normal standard of living 
only in so far as the physical needs of food and fuel were con- 
cerned. The wages of street railway employees, considering 
the increases granted during the period of the war compared 
to the increased cost of living are, therefore, at the present 
time even more inadequate than before the war. An advance 
in wages equaling the entire increase in the cost of living 
since 1914 would only put the present wages on a pre-war 
basis and simply perpetuate pre-war inequalities. A living 
wage is now needed and the rates of pay should be estab- 
lished on a scale which will guarantee all employees the 
fundamental right to health and reasonable comfort. We 
have no idea that the commission will recommend any 
definite wage scale but our purpose is to call these matters to 
the attention of the commission and show that the necessary 
income for the maintenance of an average family should be 
approximately $2,000, such an income would simply provide 
for a healthy existence, a little comfort and a small saving. 

Mr. Lauck then presented the following: 


CONSTRUCTIVE RECOMMENDATIONS OF LABOR 


The constructive problem before the Federal Electric Rail- 
ways Commission ‘has three main features: 

1. The electric railways of the country claim they are being 
operated at a loss and the insolvency and collapse of the whole 
industry is impending. They estimate their deficit for the year 
1918 at $24,000,000. They claim that they have not a sufficient 
margin of net returns as a basis for securing much-needed new 
capital or for tiding themselves over their present difficulties. 
They state that they have exhausted every plan and device for 
protecting themselves against a financial catastrophe. Outside 
assistance and fundamental methods they assert are now 
necessary... Governmental or, in other words, public aid alone, 
they believe, can save them. They have stated, in the language 
of the president of the American Electric Railway Association, 
that “it is no longer a question as to what return shall be 
allowed to the owners of the street railways; it is a question 
of what service, if any, shall be rendered to the public.” Under 
the stress of this emergency the commission is, therefore, 
faced with the duty of devising measures to put the electric 
railway transportation industry upon a sound financial basis. 
This means that the industry must be put on a basis of honest 
capitalization, the key to which is really fair valuation. 

2. In the second place, the financial reorganization of the 
industry involves a readjustment of the relations between the 
public and the electric railways, and, - 

8. A readjustment of relations as between the public and the 
companies and the employees. The attitude of the organized 
employees is that in reorganizing and rehabilitating the indus- 
try financially; and in working out new relations with the pub- 
lic, the commission must also accept and recommend as 
essential preliminary conditions certain standards of work 
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and compensation, and certain modifications in relations be- 
tween the industry and its employees, which are justified by 
the fundamental economic rights of the employees. 


MEASURES FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF 


From what has already been stated as well as from the 
detailed testimony placed before the commission, it is clear 
that some fundamental change in the permanent control and 
operation of street railways is necessary, involving perhaps 
a reorganization of the owning or operating corporations and a 
departure from the present relations between the industry and 
the public. It is claimed, however, owing to the necessary 
delays in securing legislation or the official sanction of the 
proper public bodies before a fundamental change in policy 
may be put into effect that some immediate measures must 
be adopted, such as a flat increase in fares, or a campaign of 
education of the public to a more intelligent conception of the 
street-railway problem, so that a greater spirit of co-operation 
may be secured. 

The wisdom of such a program is extremely doubtful. If it 
should seem necessary it should be conditioned on the prepara- 
tion and announcement of a permanent, fundamental policy, 
and should be undertaken with great caution. It should really 
be done only in connection with the advocacy of a comprehen- 
sive program. Otherwise, an advance in fares may become 
merely the means of perpetuating for a time old inequalities 
and injustices, or temporarily postponing the final day of 
reckoning, and an educational campaign of the public may 
degenerate into partisan propaganda for an unrestricted in- 
crease in fares. 

A temporary agreement and contract between the street rail- 
ways and the municipalities with the constructive plan recom- 
mended by the commission as a basis might be made pending 
final determination of value as a basis for a permanent agree- 
ment and permanent policy of operation. Such a procedure 
would afford immediate financial relief where needed without 
prejudicing the rights of the public, the employees, or the 
companies. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE INVOLVED 


The paramount interest in the entire situation is the public 
interest. It is dependent on the street railways. The public 
cannot permit them to cease operation. The transportation 
facilities are too vitally bound up in their daily lives and 
activities. The public, therefore, is forced to act. 

The present emergency has only stimulated and brought into 
the foreground the significant relation between the street rail- 
ways and the general public. The realization of this truth has 
been steadily developing. In former years, electric railways 
were looked upon as purely private enterprises. They were 
regulated only on the ground that they were monopolies. 
Their securities were, to a large extent, speculative, and 
offered, because of the monopoly control of the companies and 
the extraordinary growth of towns and urban centers, unusual 
opportunities for speculation, manipulation, and large returns. 
Street car passengers were looked to by the companies as a 
source of revenue and profit. 

With the growth in urban life, however, this original con- 
ception gradually changed. The trend of opinion came more 
and more to the conviction that the street railways were social 
institutions. The modern view, entirely aside from the present 
plight of the railways, has come to be that the street transpor- 
tation industry is a public institution serving as highways or 
common carriers for the people. If this is the generally ac- 
cepted view at the present time, and the testimony before the 
commission clearly shows that it is, the practical question is: 
What measures shall the commission recommend not only to 
rehabilitate the industry financially and conserve the proper- | 
ties, but also, what constructive policies, permanently to de- 
velop and maintain the most economical and efficient facilities 
for the use and convenience of the public. The fundamental 
point, in other words, how can the street railways be best 
rehabilitated, operated, and developed for the benefit of the 
people, due regard being had for the fundamental and proper 
interests of capital invested in the properties and of labor 
employed by the street railway companies. The public is un- 
doubtedly willing to pay for the efficient operation of street 
railways on the basis of just guarantees to capital and labor. 
The problem of the commission is to consider all facts and 
constructive proposals and to recommend, with these just 
guarantees to labor and capital in mind, a practical scheme of 
reorganization and operation of the industry.. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS OF CAPITAL .. 


Capital has the right to demand that its investment, in so far 
as it has been actually and prudently made and honestly ad- 
ministered, should be not only conserved but, if the public ~ 
should acquire any or all of the properties, that it should re- 


imburse the owners for the actual values, or, on the other 
hand, if the public should only operate and not acquire the 
properties outright, that capital should receive a reasonable 
and proper rate of return. 

The value of the actual investment and proprietary rights of 
capital or of the owners or investors in the street railway 
properties can be readily ascertained. Furthermore, the actual 
rate of return which may be guaranteed on these values by the 
public can be readily determined. There is no practical ob- 
stacle in the way, in short, to the public satisfying all the just 
claims of capital, or the owners or investors in the street- 
railway industry, should the commission recommend that the 
public acquire or operate the properties. 


THE RigHts or LABOR 


The employees have as direct and more vital interest in the 
prosperity of the industry than even the investors of capital. 
Should street railways become insolvent, the owners of capital 
might suffer a heavy pecuniary loss. The employees on the 
other hand would lose their immediate means of livelihood. 
Furthermore, many of the employees have spent a number of 
years or a lifetime in the service of the industry. They have 
devoted their working years to the acquisition of training and 
experience which they could not sell as advantageously in other 
lines of industrial employment. They may be said, therefore, 
to have a vested interest in their positions on the street rail- 
ways which is even more valuable and vital to them than the 
vested interest which capital has is to the owners of street 
railway securities. 

The employees are, therefore, anxious to have the industry 
rehabilitated and made prosperous. They are desirous of hav- 
ing the public protected because the public interest is para- 
mount. They insist, however, and too great an emphasis 
cannot be put upon their contention, that the reconstructive 
policy undertaken must be based upon and accept as a funda- 
mental preliminary, the rights of labor, as accepted by all 
civilized and leading industrial nations in the treaty of peace 
with Germany, and the principles which have been accepted 
and proclaimed by our own government as those which should 
govern the relations between employers and employees. 

The principles relative to labor, or the charter of industrial 
democracy, which have been embodied in the Peace Treaty, 
are as follows: 

“1. The guiding principle above enunciated that labor should 
not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of commerce. 

“92. The right of association for all lawful purposes by the 
employed as well as by the employers. 

“3. The payment to the employed of a wage’ adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood in 
their time and country. 

“4. The adoption of an eight-hour day or a forty-eight-hour 
week as the standard to be aimed at where it has not already 
been attained. 

“5 The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four 
hours, which should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

“6. The abolition of child labor and the imposition of such 
limitations on the labor of young persons as shall permit the 
continuation of their education and assure their proper physical 
development. 

“7 The principle that men and women should receive equal 
remuneration for work of equal value. 

“8 The standard set by law in each country with respect to 
the conditions of labor should have due regard to the equitable 
economic treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein. 

“9 Bach state should make provision for a system of in- 
spection in which women should take part, in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protection 
of the employed.” 


FUNDAMENTAL GUARANTEES REQUIRED BY EMPLOYEES 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to the 
attitude of the employees of the street railways, the principles 
which the employees insist shall be embodied in any recom- 
mendations by the commission as to a constructive program for 
the street railway industry may be briefly summarized and 
further explained. They are as follows: 


\ 
1. The Right to Organize, or Union Recognition. 


The time has passed when collective bargaining can or should 
be interpreted in any other way than as to mean the recogni- 
tion of trade unions or labor organizations. As urged by em- 
ployees, it means union recognition. They do not contemplate, 
neither will they accept committee systems promoted and in- 
stalled on the initiative of street railway officials for the reason 
that they know that any such systems of collective bargaining 
do not really safeguard the interests of labor, and cannot, 
therefore, permanently endure or be permanently effective. 
They demand the recognition of the rights of the employees | to 
‘organize into labor unions, and to deal with the companies with 
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accredited representatives. This does not necessarily mean the 
adoption of the closed shop principle, but does mean that the 
street railway managements shall conduct all negotiations as 
to wages, working conditions, and relations with a recognized 
labor organization. In localities where the employees of the 
companies are not already organized into unions, it shall be the 
duty of railway managers not to discourage the employees to 
form labor as a means of dealing with the management. 

This principle as to union recognition is no longer a debat- 
It has been sanctioned by the society of civilized 
nations. Furthermore, it is absolutely essential to that form 
of co-operation between street railroad managements and em- 
ployees which will lead to efficient, economical, and stable 
operation, and, as a consequence, is to the highest degree of real 
service to the public. 


2. The Establishment, on the Basis of a National Standard, 
of a Living Wage for the Employees in the Industry. 

This is also no longer a controversial issue. As in the case 
of union recognition, it has been accepted by the enlightened 
opinion of the civilized world. It is not only essential to. the 
general well-being of the employees, but it is equally essential 
to the rehabilitation of the industry, for it is one of the neces- 
sary conditions to the enlightened co-operation and participa- 
tion of the employees in making the industry a success from 
every standpoint. It also means a great advantage to the 
localities in which street railways are located, for it would 
lead to an elevation of the standards of civic life and public 
conduct among street railway employees. 

Testimony has been submitted during’the course of the pro- 
ceedings of the commission to show that in order to maintain 
a minimum standard of health and a reasonable degree of 
comfort the earnings of street railway employees should amount 
to an average of at least $2,000 annually. This amount may 
vary from locality to locality and be changed by further inves- 
tigation. The figures submitted, however, are designed to be 
merely illustrative of a minimum standard. The employees do 
not especially desire the commission to recommend any definite 
amount. The principle of a living wage is what we are con- 
tending for and which we wish to be accepted and sanctioned 
by the commission. The amount may be adjusted later between 
the companies and the unions. We insist that it is a funda- 
mental right of the employees which the commission should 
sanction and recommend as a necessary condition to the gen- 
eral rehabilitation of the street railway industry. 


3. The Eight-Hour Workday. 


The establishment of an eight-hour day is also an essential 
preliminary, from the standpoint of the employees, to any 
reconstruction of street railway properties. ‘This standard has 
also been accepted by representatives of the leading nations in 
the labor provisions of the peace treaty. President Wilson in 
several speeches has set forth his reasons in general as to the 
justification of an eight-hour day for workers on public utili- 
ties, as follows: 

1. Because it is right. 

2. Because it has the sanction of organized society as shown 
by the history of labor legislation and the judgment of the 
courts, and, 

3. Because of enlightened self-interest—the employer would 
find that it would pay because it would bring about greater 
co-operation and greater production from his working forces. 

His remarks in urging the Adamson law bear out these 
assertions. Several pertinent quotations from his remarks 
may be submitted in this connection: 

“You know that we have been a legalistic people. I say with 
all due respect to some men for whom I have a high esteem 
that we have been too much under the guidance of the lawyers, 
and that the lawyer has always regarded the relations between 
the employer and the employee as merely a contractual rela- 
tionship, whereas it is, while based upon a contract, very much 
more than contractual relationship. It is a relationship be- 
tween one set of men and another set of men with hearts under 
their jackets, and with interests that they ought to serve in 
common and with persons whom they love and must support 
on the one side and on the other. Labor is not a commodity. 
It is a form of co-operation, and if I can make a man believe in 
me, know that I am just, know that I want to share the profits 
of success with him, I can get ten times as much out of him 
as if he thought I were his antagonist. And his labor is cheap 
at any price. That is the human side of it, and the human 
side extends to this conception, that that laboring man is a 
part of his employer. If he is a mere tool of his employer, he is 
only as serviceable as the tool. His enthusiasm does not go 
into it. He does not plan how the work shall be better done. 
He does not look upon the aspect of the business or enterprise 
as a whole and wish to co-operate the advantage of his brains 
and his invention to the success of it as a whole. Human rela- 
tionships, my fellow citizens, are governed by the heart, and if 
the heart is not in it nothing is in it. 
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“ Because a man does better work within eight hours than 
he does within a more extended day, and that the whole theory 
of it, a theory which is sustained now by abundant experience, 
is that his efficiency is increased, his spirit in his work is im- 
proved, and the whole moral and physical vigor of the man is 
added to. This is no longer conjectural. Where it has been 
tried, it has been demonstrated. The judgment of society, the 
vote of every legislature in America that has voted upon it is a 
verdict in favor of the eight-hour day. 

“The reasonable thing to do is to grant the eight-hour day, 
not because the men demand it, but because it is right, and let 
me get authority from Congress to appoint a commission of as 
impartial a nature as I can choose to observe the results and 
report upon the results in order that justice may in the event 
be done the railroads in respect of the cost of the experiment.” 

Along with the eight-hour workday should obviously go the 
further recommendation of the commission that employees 
should also have ‘‘a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours, 
which should include Sunday whenever practicable.” 

These in general are the fundamental rights and standards 
which the employees insist should be an indispensable part of 
any recommendations of the commission. They are essential 
to any plan of rehabilitation or successful operation of the 


street railways. 


PirrspurGH Mayor GIvES VIEWS 


The cross examination of Mr. Lauck was postponed in 
order to hear Mayor E. V. Babcock of Pittsburgh, who 
presented a statement, an abstract of which appears else- 
where in this issue. The Mayor was accompanied by Mr. 
Robinson, Corporation Counsel of Pittsburgh who joined 
in the testimony of Mr. Babcock. 

Mayor Babcock, upon completing his address, was ques- 
tioned by the commission concerning the recent strike of 
the trainmen and he explained very fully the various stages 
of the troubles which commenced last May when the men 
asked for an increase in wages. The public and the men 


were both much incensed over the use of strike breakers,. 


and while there was no material disorder the men soon 
realized what they had done and went back to work. Dur- 
ing the strike, he said, it was necessary to use all sorts of 
vehicles as a means of transportation and it was very clearly 
demonstrated that the street cars were necessary to the 
social life and welfare of any community and that the city 
would not be worth a nickel without them. 

When questioned regarding the valuations recently made 
by the company and ‘the Public Service Commission, he 
stated that the actual capital claimed to be invested in the 
street railway companies was in the neighborhood of $160,- 
000,000, although this included some duplication in the 
underlying companies, and that the actual investment was 

approximately $110,000,000. 

_ With reference to paving requirements and other indi- 
rect charges of similar character, the Mayor stated that the 
United States District Court had already relieved the 
receivers from paying these costs and he believed that the 
city should not place a great deal of significance either 
way on this matter. He had no personal opinion as to 
which was the better way for such things to be taken care 
of, for in the last analysis they must be paid by the public. 
He believed, however, that the public would be better served 
if the cities or communities had some authority in fixing 


fares and suggested a plan whereby it might be aieaule 


for the cities and companies themaely cena determine the 
proper rate of fare. In case this was not possible, recourse 
could be had to some regulatory body such as the present 
Public Service Commission. He believed that the cities 
knew their transportation conditions and needs better than 
the Public Service Commission. He took this same stand in 
connection with the building of extensions. 

On being questioned further, he claimed that the service- 
at-cost plan provided no incentive for the railway managers 
to operate the property at the lowest possible cost, ‘and 
while he was familiar with the plans proposed for Montreal 
and Cincinnati, he really believed that the proper plan had 
not yet been evolved. All of these plans fail if the basis 


on which they are built changes, and the whole arrange- 
ment is likely to be discarded and the management punished 
for something over which it has no-control. 

In speaking of the rates of fares charged by the Pitts- 
burgh Railway, especially with regard to the so-called ter- 
ritorial preference plan, he said that the public objected 
to it because people in certain sections of the city were 
allowed to ride a greater distance than in others, even at 
a lesser rate of fare. The system, however, did produce a 
15 per cent increase in passenger revenue. 

The territorial preference system was changed last Au- 
gust to a flat fare with free transfers within what. had been 
previously the inner area.’ Reduced-rate tickets are also 
sold in lots of four for 30 cents, giving a ride for 74 cents 
without transfer privilege. This fare, which was a 50 per 
cent increase, was estimated to produce an increase in the 
passenger revenue of 35 to 40 per cent over the revenue 
received under the 5-cent fare. This increase it will be 
noted, is considerably nearer the theoretical increase than 
was received from the previous fare, although only 5 to 6 
per cent of the passengers carried pay the 10- “cent cash fare, 
The company estimates that the cost of operation even 
with an allowance of $1,000,000 for depreciation, will be 
met with only a small deficit if its estimates hold true. 
These were based on the earnings from Aug. 1 to Sept. 22, 
taking out the twelve-day strike and allowing for a sub- 
normal riding habit immediately following the strike. The 
witness stated that he believed the riding habit would be 
further increased when a settlement has been reached re- 
garding the true valuation, as this will create a better public 
feeling. 

When questioned concerning zone fares, the Mayor stated 
that he was very much opposed to this system of basing 
rates, as he believed that it would build up one part of 
the city at the expense of another while a flat fare with 
transfer privileges would affect the whole city equally. He 
thought an 8-mile haul would be proper for a flat fare 
as this would be likely to take in the major portion of the 
district served by the company. However, he stated that 
a bill had been introduced in the Legislature to make Alle- 
gheny County a metropolitan district, in order to have the 
question of transportation in the district treated as a unit, 
instead of as so many municipalities, each trying to follow 
its own ideals. This bill, however, was defeated. 


INCENTIVE Is LACKING FOR EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 
AND INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL 


At the evening sitting Mr. Robinson took the stand, direct- 
ing his thoughts to the cost-of-service idea in which Pitts- 
burgh is now particularly interested. He explained that he 
believed there ought to be an incentive to the management 
for efficient operation as well as an inducement to capital 
to invest in plant which would bring about better operating 
economies. He said it was this incentive which was lacking 
in the Cleveland plan and that he did not think the Cincin- 
nati plan would work out to provide an incentive in actual 
practise, although it sounded well on paper. He thought 
the latter plan was largely a loser, whatever the operating 
conditions, and said that he had never been able to put down 
on paper how the various factors of this plan would actually 
work out, applying the principles stated in the franchise. 
There seemed to be two opposing principles. 

He thought that it was desirable to have a fixed rate of re- 
turn on old. capital but that the return for new capital should 
be left open in order to meet the varying conditions of the 
money market and to provide the necessary inducement to 
attract capital for special economy-producing expenditures, 
which must usually be of a junior security character. He 
thought that the necessary incentive to capital might be 
provided by the simple arrangement of setting up a certain 


rate of return for a fare of, say, 8 cents, then adding 4 mills’ 
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to the rate of return per dollar for each 1 cent reduction in 
fare. This plan would probably include a limit upon the 
rate of return, both upper and lower. 


Cross-EXAMINATION OF Lapor’s CouNsEL 

W. Jett Lauck was then called back to the stand. Com- 
missioner Elmquist pointed out that great stress had been 
laid upon financial mismanagement and asked Mr. Lauck 
to explain labor’s interest in this side of the question. The 
witness said that past financial mismanagement has been 
largely responsible for the present situation, and that there 
must be brought about a complete readjustment in order to 
protect the employees as well as the public. In answer to fur- 
ther questioning the witness admitted that the introduction 
of the minimum comfort standard of living, calling for an 
annual wage of $2,000 and resulting in a scale of 80 cents 
per hour for platform labor, would very materially add to 
the cost of production. This would necessitate either an 
increase in rates or a subsidy from the public. Mr. Lauck 
reiterated what he had said several times before that the 
labor side was not asking for an increase of wages to 80 cents 
an hour or any specific increase, but was simply asking for 
recognition of the principle. Chairman Elmquist inter- 
posed that to accept the principle would be the same as 
acknowledging that this additional cost would be added, to 
which the witness agreed. Mr. Lauck said that the prin- 
ciple ought to be adopted irrespective of the cost, even if 
it meant that the railways would thereby be placed in the 
hands of receivers, for this matter, as held by the War Board 
and upheld by the courts, had no bearing on equitable wages. 

Asked if the Amalgamated Association would consent to 
a reduction of wages, if the cost of living went down and 
thereby lowered the minimum comfort budget, the witness 
replied he thought it would if that was a condition upon 
which the budget wage was granted. 

Commissioner Meeker then asked the witness if it were 
not true that in considering the service-at-cost plan there 
was a tendency to over-emphasize the matter of automatic 
adjustment of rates and obscure the more important mana- 
gerial problems and relations with labor. He stated that 
well-fed, healthy, happy employees would, bring greater 
efficiency, greater co-operation and desire to serve, which 
would absorb some of the increased labor cost. The witness 
confirmed this and made considerable point of the great 
opportunity there was for managerial savings, saying that 
more contented employees would take a keener interest in 
saving of fuel and making other economies which the 
manager might introduce. He then cited an example of two 
companies operating in the same city, one of which was 
unionized and the other not, and said that the unionized 
company was very prosperous and the men were courteous 
to the public and the company’s relations with the public 
were amicable; whereas the other company was in financial 
straits, and the employees were most discourteous and did 
not seem to care when or how they got their cars over the 
line, and that the company was most unpopular. 

Commissioner Mahon interrupted to say that there was 
proof from every industry that the eight-hour day and better 
wages do improve the efficiency of labor. 

Commissioner Sweet then asked the witness if the ac- 
ceptance of the labor recommendation that all companies 
should be unionized, would not upset the Philadelphia plan 


where there was every indication that the men were satis- - 


fied, were receiving good wages and that the company was 
in a healthy condition. ‘The witness answered that the 
Philadelphia plan could not result in permanent good to the 


employees ; that it had been his experience that such organi- 


zations promoted by the company, always broke down when 
the organization attemped to get something from the com- 
pany, for it had no bargaining strength. ; 

The witness was then asked how the adoption by the 
commission of the three recommendations presented by 


labor would relieve the street railway situation. He replied 
that this would not help at ali unless the recommendations 
were accompanied by other aid, including reorganizations 
and complete change of the attitude of the public to the 
industry and of the industry to the public and labor. He 
considered that these recommendations should be included 
as an essential part of the financial rehabilitation, since they 
would have a good effect in securing the necessary co-oper- 
ation and eliminating the constant friction, which will be 
present without the execution of these recommendations. 
He said that these recommendations would, of course, add 
further to the burdens of the companies unless a long time 
financial rehabilitation was brought about, and that labor’s. 
recommendations had been made contingent upon such 


rehabilitation and assuming that it was needed. 


Commissioner Sweet questioned further about the effect 
of the recommendations upon the Philadelphia plan, and 
the witness reiterated that such company organizations 
without affiliation with the national union were funda- 
mentally unsound both from the interest of the public and 
of the employees, since the latter were not able to protect 
their own interests. The paternalism of the company in- 
volved in such cases was offensive to self-reliance and men 
did not like it and only wanted a proper opportunity to work 
out their own welfare. He said that companies which 
endeavored to evade unionism, by “ beating the union to it,” 
only fooled themselves. He attributed the successful oper- 
ation of the company in Philadelphia very largely to the 
extra traffic brought by war industries, and to the ideal 
conditions existing for low operating costs, including the 
heavy density of traffic, rather than to the working of the 
men hand in hand with the company. He thought that the 
Philadelphia success with labor had been exaggerated. 


Wuy Nationat Union Is NECESSARY 


Mr. Sweet then asked if it was the witness’ idea that the 
great advantage of affilation with the national union was 
that it provided the fighting power of the Amalgamated 
Associationgwith which to combat the greed and antagonism 
of the company. ‘The witness replied that this was not his 
idea, but stated that the employees had not had their proper 
share and that if the principles enunciated in the recom- 
mendations were adopted, this would eliminate friction and 
antagonism between the company and men and secure co- 
operation. Commissioner Sweet pressed his question fur- 
ther by asking if the fighting power of the union was not 
superfluous, provided there was good co-operation and fel- 
lowship on both sides, and where a company had accepted 
the enlightened principles embodied in the peace treaty for 
the purpose of bringing industrial peace. The witness 
reiterated his previous reply that a local collective bargain- 
ing plan could not be permanently successful. 

Mr. Sweet then stated his personal opinion that if the 
recommendation of the union meant the undoing of the plan 
in operation in Philadelphia, which represented the best 
example in the street railway field at present, and in com- 
parison with which the witness was unable to cite any union- 
ized company which was enjoying equal success, then he 
could not see how the recommendation of labor could be 
adopted. 

This inadvertent expression of opinion on the part of the 
commissioner called forth a rebuke from Commissioner 
Mahon, and precipitated the beginning of a speech in behalf 
of labor. But Chairman Elmquist was firm in restoring 
order and directing that the cross-examination of the com- 
missioners among themselves would be reserved for execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. Lauck confirmed an interrogatory statement that the 
rehabilitation of the companies was as important to the 
general public and to the employees as it was to the man- 
agement, and emphasized this by saying that the employees 
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have a vital concern and do not want to obstruct but rather 
facilitate the solution of the problem. He said the suc- 
cess of any solution depends upon the public. 

Commissioner Sweet then asked if it would be wise for the 
commission to load its report with anything that would tend 
to antagonize the public or prevent or militate against the 
financial rehabiliation of the industry. The witness replied 
“No,” but said that if the inference was that the inclusion 
of the labor principles in the commission’s recommendation 
would antagonize the public, then it was his opinion that the 
commission would be a derelict in performing its public 
duty if it did not recognize these principles. 


Friday’s Session 


Mr. Lauck was recalled to the stand for further cross- ; 


examination in which most of the commissioners partici- 
pated, and it was brought out that street railway labor, 
including clerks, stenographers and trainmen, were con- 
tending for an eight-hour day with a wage of $6.40 per day 
or $166.40 per month, whether organized or not. 

Relative to the wages for the lowest class of labor in the 
street railway industry, the witness stated that the War 
Labor Board had placed the rate at 40 to 42 cents per hour 
and for motormen and conductors had added 3, 4 or 5 cents 
depending on the locality, although no rates less than 
42 cents had been granted. Questioned as to differentials 
for skilled labor, including trainmen, Mr. Lauck could not 
express an opinion as to what they should actually be, but 
stated that those at present in effect should be maintained, 
based on the 100 per cent increase to common labor. 

As to the effect on other industries of an 80 cents an hour 
rate in the street railway industry, Mr. Lauck believed that 
such a rate should apply to all industries, and that it was a 
fallacy to say it would increase the cost of living, for the 
public agreed that labor was entitled to a living wage. As 
to the effect on street railway fares, he contended that capi- 
tal was entitled to a fair return, and that the public would 
pay the necessary increased fares or would cover any decrease 
in revenue by the remission of taxes and assessments. 

Questioned with regard to the Philadelphia plan, he 
called it “a form of corporation feudalism,” for the em- 
ployees only obtained what the company believed was good 
for them. He also stated in this regard that the policy of 
labor was not only national but international and that trade 
unionism was more favored than any local form of organi- 
zation and that unions gave protection to their members in 
that they had benefits covering sickness and death. 

In answering Commissioner Wehle, the witness stated 
there was at present no movement in the Amalgamated to 
increase the effectiveness of union labor, but he believed 
that if the demands for a living wage and an eight-hour 
day were in effect, it would be an incentive for the fullest 
co-operation with capital, provided the management also 
used every effort to decrease the costs of operation. As to 
how this was to be obtained, he stated that the management 
should lay down qualifications for the holders, of all jobs 
and it would be the duty of the labor leaders to see that 
union members met these qualifications’ otherwise they 
would be dismissed. Commissioner Mahon pointed out that 
this plan was written into a number of céntracts between 
the railway companies and the Amalgamated and that if, 
after a probation period, the prospective trainmen did not 
measure up to that standard they were discharged. 

The witness was asked whether labor would co-operate, 
if the American Electric Railway Association were to recog- 
nize the claims of labor and offer a constructive plan to 
care for the future, including effectualization of manage- 
ment. He-stated that it is the right of the public to expect 
the fullest production, for their interest was paramount. 

In speaking of whether an increase in compensation de- 
pendent on gross earnings would act as an incentive for 


increasing production, Mr. Lauck thought this might be 
practical, although he questioned whether a profit-sharing 
scheme with participation by the management might not be 
held in distrust. He called attention, however, to the plan 
in effect in England during the war where managers and 
employees, through joint adjustment boards, co-operated 
and materially reduced the costs and at the same time 
increased the piece-work rates paid shipyard employees. 

In conclusion, he stated that the success of any plan must 
be predicated on the demands of labor for a living wage. In 
advocating these principles as a part of the bill of rights for 
democracy in industry, he conceded that the rights of the 
public were paramount, but that labor should not be treated 
as a commodity. The Amalgamated Association, he stated, 
had refrained from establishing any specific rate of pay, 
but did ask the commission to recognize these principles so 
that the various street railway managements could work out 
the details. 

After the cross-examination of Mr. Lauck had been com- 
pleted, Commissioner Mahon stated that he did not believe 
it was incumbent upon him to take the stand, inasmuch as 
he was a member of the commission. However, statements 
showing the benefits of the association would be prepared 
by Mr. Lauck and filed for the information of the 
commission. 


Mr. Mortimer Compares THrep 5-Cent Crrres 
J. D. Mortimer, president North American Company, 
then took the stand at the request of Mr. Warren for the 
purpose of submitting further data and information to 
clarify certain references which had been made to Cleveland 
and other cities. 


_ Mr. Mortimer said that the testimony during the earlier ~ 
part of the week suggested that the cost of service plan under 


the Cleveland franchise was not tending to produce as good 
results as the reputed methods of co-operative management 
in Philadelphia. He called attention to the fact that the 
Philadelphia management had at no time said that it did 
not need more revenues than could be produced by the 
5-cent fare. What the Philadelphia management said was 
that the company wished more passengers at 5 cents rather 
than fewer passengers at a higher fare. There are few elec- 
tric railway operators in the country who feel otherwise 
about the matter. We all want more traffic rather than 
less. We would all like to carry sufficient traffic at 5 cents 
to make the business remunerative. Mr. Mortimer said: 

“Tt is impossible for the Federal Electric Railways Com- 
mission to draw any accurate conclusions from the testi- 
mony so far presented concerning the Philadelphia situa- 
tion, or the general railway problem. It has been suggested 
that the 5-cent fare in Philadelphia with 3-cent transfer 
charge at some points is producing satisfactory results. 
The 5-cent fare is no doubt quite satisfactory to the people 
of Philadelphia when contrasted with the higher fares 
which are being paid in many other cities. The oppor- 
tunity has been left with the commission to infer that this 
fare is satisfactory to the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 


_ pany, and that the reason that the company during the 


year 1918 and during 1919 to date has gotten along with- 
out any increase in fares is because of the type of manage- 
ment, involving a high degree of co-operation between 


management and employees. 


“In my opinion the reason that the 5-cent fare has ap- 
parently given satisfaction is based upon entirely different 
grounds. Whether or not it is remunerative will be dis- 
closed by the figures which I will submit later. There is 
no more justification for attaching what are reported to 
be satisfactory results from a 5-cent fare to the co-operative 
management than there is to say that Cleveland is success- 


ful because the motormen and conductors belong to the 


Amalgamated Association. It would be just as proper to 


a 


say that the low rate of return in Milwaukee results from 
large production of beer, or that the 5-cent fare in Phila- 
delphia is satisfactory because there formerly was a large 
proportion of Quakers in that city. 

“Tt might also be alleged that the 5-cent fare in Phila- 
delphia is more satisfactory to the management of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company than it is to the 
management of the Cleveland and Milwaukee companies, 
because the municipality is constructing a rapid transit 
system and has not yet made arrangements for its operation, 
while there are no such rapid transit systems under con- 
struction in Cleveland and Milwaukee. The question of 
adequacy or inadequacy is far more fundamental than the 
form of collective bargaining used in dealing with 
employee.” 

Mr. Mortimer referred briefly to the principal features 
of the so-called Tayler ordinance, under which the Cleve- 
land railway system is operated, and said: “ While it has 
been designated as a service-at-cost plan, it is my opinion 
that it is a service-at-less-than-cost plan, because: 

“1. The ordinance does not permit the setting up of any 
depreciation reserve, and future car riders will accordingly 
be required to pay for service which is being given to present 
riders. 

“2. Due to replacements of physical property and in- 
ability to take care of them through current operating 
expenses without very largely increasing fares, the com- 
pany is required to suspend the amounts and thereby show 
continuously a condition of insolvency. 

«3. The 6 per cent interest provided for in the ordinance 
is inflexible and does not today cover the costs of capital 
for investment in street railway utilities. 

“4. Tn the event that the municipality does not buy the 
property or indicate its intention of so doing, or extend 
the franchise beyond 1935, then the security holders are 
subject to a large hazard involving readjustment at the 
end of 1935, and they may be subjected to the same pro- 
portionate reduction in the value of their assets, as was 
the physical property of the company at the time of the 
Johnson-Goft appraisal in 1909, where about $7,500,000 
was written off the value of the property. 

“5. The plan under which the number of cars for service 
is determined does not lead to satisfactory conditions of 
car loading, nor of frequency. The standards of car loading 
applied in Cleveland call for a larger proportion of stand- 
ing passengers than is permitted by any standards ordered 
or recommended by any regulating authority. The question 
of standards of service has a very important bearing upon 
the rate of fare. 

“6. The conditions under which trainmen are required 
to operate involve short runs as low as five hours in duration 
with spreads of duty up to fifteen hours which are not favor- 
able and in turn have an important bearing upon the cost 
of service.” 


ANALYSIS OF PHILADELPHIA OPERATION 
Touching on the Philadelphia situation, Mr. Mortimer 
said: 
“The reasonableness of the present revenues of the com- 


~ pany at a 5-cent fare with 3-cent transfer could only be 


determined by making an analysis of the cost of service. An 
analysis of the cost of service requires information respect- 
ing the fair value of the property. There is no information 
before the commission pertaining to such value, but for the 
purpose of my testimony such value could be assumed to 
lie within certain limitations. 

“ Assuming that the value was as low as $120,000,000, an 
amount equivalent to about four times the gross earnings, it 
will be necessary to add to the operating expenses, as shown 
by the company’s income account, an amount equivalent to 


about $3,000,000 for additional allowance for replacements. 


Tf this sum is deducted from the amount reported to be 
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available for the payment of interest, rentals, dividends, etc., 
then the company failed to earn its interest charges, rentals, 
ete., by $1,385,000. Instead of having earned something 
more than 5 per cent on the capital stock of $30,000,000, 
par value, it incurred a deficit of about 4 per cent. If the 
expenditures for maintenance in per cent of operating 
revenue were brought to the approximate figure of the Cleve- 
land company, there would have to be deducted another 
$1,500,000. If, on the other hand, the value is placed 
at four and three-quarter times the gross earnings, or 
$152,000,000 a figure somewhat in excess of the net out- 
standing capitalization of the Philadelphia Company and 
all leased companies, an allowance of 24 per cent would 
require a further deduction from income of $3,800,000 per 
year. 

“Tf this deduction is made, the net operating revenues 
would be $7,515,000, equivalent to about 5 per cent on the 
assumed property value of $152,000,000, or short $2,165,000 
of paying interest and rentals. Under this later computa- 
tion, if we add to the deficit of interest and rentals the 
amount required to pay the dividend upon the stock of the 
operating company, revenues would have to be increased 
$3,665,000 on the basis of the 1918 results, an amount 
equivalent to about 12 per cent of the 1918 revenues, or 
about 61 per cent. 

“T have no sympathy with some of the testimony intro- 
duced on Thursday, charging that the rentals paid by the 
Philadelphia Company for leased lines were excessive. It 
is impossible for any person not intimately conversant with 
the fundamental facts of value to say whether or not such 
rentals are excessive. The people of Philadelphia have 
benefited largely through the unification of the system, and 
the rentals which are now being paid are a part of the cost 
of unification. 

“ Philadelphia is an attractive street railway city. be- 
cause of its distribution of population and industries, tend- 
ing to reduce the average length of haul of passengers and 
resulting in a larger use of equipment, through rush-hour 
cars carrying loads both ways.” 

Mr. Mortimer felt confident that any competent man- 
agement in Philadelphia would find further opportunities 
of improving service and saving expense through rerouting 
and elimination of parallel lines, but also expressed the 
opinion that none of these economies would permit the com- 
pany to earn a fair return upon a fair value at the present 
rates of fare. 

The witness pointed out that the schedule speed was 
8.95 in Philadelphia, 8.98 in Milwaukee and 10.43 in Cleve- 
land. The higher schedule speed in Cleveland has been 
one of the most important contributing factors to the 
results which are being achieved there. The high schedule 
speed and large proportion of standing passengers, the 
absence of any dépreciation reserve and the low rate of 
return were the distinguishing features of the operation of 
the Cleveland Railway. High schedule speed and large 
proportion of standing passengers were brought about 
initially at the instance of the city through its street railway 
commissioner and have been substantially maintained by 
the city’s co-operation. The return earned on the utility 
capital in Cleveland during the year 1918 was estimated 
by Mr. Mortimer at 5.2 per cent, a sum which in his opinion 
is materially less than that required to attract capital into 
the business. 

At the afternoon hearing on Friday, Mr. Mortimer con- 
tinued his direct testimony by introducing a rather complete 
comparison of the various factors in the operation cf the 
companies in Philadelphia, Cleveland and Milwaukee. In 
making this comparison he commented that it was un- 
fortunate that there was no measure of the service rendered 
in various cities, so that to say the service in one city was 
more satisfactory than that in another was a very meaning- 
less statement. The comparative operating statistics which 
he introduced are given on page 110. 
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OPERATING STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1918 : 


POPULATION 
The 
Milwaukee 
Philadelphia Cleveland Electric 
Rapid Transit Railway Ry. & Lt. 


Company Company Company 
Population Cesrved Pains oie besa se tene sare rene 1,735,000 810,000 425,000 
Population served per mile of single track 
operated—revenue track only .......... 2,898 2,360 2,356 
Average riders per capita of population 
Served “Der “ANNU WeicvicncaVatriore seas as oe 316 337 268 
Average passenger revenue per capita of 
population served, per annum .......... $17.94 $14.90 $12.63 
GENERAL 
Investment in property and plant per dollar 
of annual operating revenue .........-.. ? $3.30* $2.98 
Per cent operating payrolls to operating 
POVEWUEH rar Sa ais bic pice crea e ale a0.6:6's <ih bie ate 42.06 ? 43.87 
Per cent current ordinary maintenance 
charges to operating revenues .......... 14.25 19.15 16,89 
* Includes $8,278,909 depreciation on investment excluded in ordinance 
settlement. 
REVENUE 
Operating revenues per mile of single track 
operated—revenue track only ..........- $50,369 $36,043 $29,753 
Operating revenues per revenue car-hour ... $3.27 $3.49 $2.90 
Operating revenue per revenue car-mile, 
COTM inet webct ois sig )etpis ala’ eimai Weg" “abjals 36.51 35.17 32.34 
Passenger revenues per revenue passenger, 
CONES prcavtray Sow Aronia telah ee ee eens Foe leas 5.61 4,42 4.66 
Passenger revenue per revenue and_ transfer 
PABREN SENS COND wie cis ivie te ivialelsiate wisis's'sjaveletase'e 3.97 3.23 3.33 
MotaleePASSeH Gels a ieine.<sbolniie es secs einiaivieetes ne = 767,758,406 375,570,360 160,369,803 
Revenue pasS€ngers ...cscssccvencsncssceeee 543,984,458 273,944,346 114,149,000 
Transfer passengers (3 cent 88,681,608. Nash ene eee ea creiets 
Transfer passengers (free) .. 130,472,269 100,022,519 45,709,197 
BYT@G: PASSENLETS — cog ciejeiceie'sisie.e cle ci cle aensinevcs 4,620,076 1,603,495 511,606 
Per cent of free transfer passengers to reve- 
UE -WEBROMPENE o/c casi cs st.00cansabe seed e 24 37 40 
Per cent of free transfer passengers to total 
MASHED ELD Coe mister ta datsmtaless Atlas aleterdioie aches 17 27 28 
TRAFFIC 
Total miles single track owned and leased . 669.38 385.30 195.67 
Miles single track operated, owned or leased— 
revenue “track: only — .4 os)ses secs =~ 000 617.78 342.33 180.34 
Miles single track other than revenue track . 51.60 42.97 15.33 
Revenue passenger cars OWNCd .......eeee eee 2,862 1,469 576 
Revenire =car-Hours. sic sce velsiclt olseaitleisie'sse« 9,518,735 3,536,016* 1,847,403 
Revenue Car-MUiles a ema inc saemine voles ee sins ere 85,226,151 36,875,603 16,591,121 
Revenue car-miles per revenue car-hour ..... 8.95 10.43 8.98 
Revenue car-miles per mile of single track 
operated—revenue track only ............ 137,950 107,719 91,999 
Revenue car-hours per revenue car .. 3,326 2,407 3,207 
Revenue car-miles per revenue car 29,778 25,102 28,804 
Revenue car-miles per annum per capita of 
POPWIATION WHEYV Ears. ¢.</:3.deinn ioe ciwieis Seaie o 49.12 45.42 39.02 
Revenue passengers per revenue car-mile ... 6.38 7.47 6.88 


* Estimated from reported “Say 


INCOME 
The 

» Milwaukee 

Philadelphia Cleveland Electric 

Rapid Transit Railway Ry. & Lt. 

Company Company Company 
Operating < Tevenues er wes cers sect et eee aeene $31,117,477 $12,338,906 $5,365,805 
Operating’= expenses scrasisc aiotc’ teisle toate foe 20,369,571 10,216,228 4,940,364 
Way and) structures isdsccsccnsectee 1,117,293 390,192 
Equipment ....... 1,184,516 524,341 
Power” Gis wagh aaehac ee 1,199,905 898,669 
Conducting transportation 5... ...s.se+eses 3,877,569 1,960,835 
Traflhe 5.2 cy ea slee e's, ccs elias cceetr eles setae cratic ately eee Akg en re 
General and miscellaneous .....cccccscneeees 1,372,530 446,114 
Depreciation 200% ssctris ons pesniere aecite aera mete 319,998 744,000 404,810 
"TAX€S :::,"s viele oretnn aetotoateloans ovhn lb aturere araerememneiae 720,413 315,401 
Net. operating revenues: “G..itasslecees tence 2,122,677 425,440 
Investment, ‘sees via wiais cre bo Caton tee ee tee is 40,613, 320° 15,991,305 
Per cent return on investment 5.20 2.66 


* Credit. 


EXPENSE 


Total operating expenses (including taxes) . $20,369,571 $10,216,228 $4,940,364 
Per mile of single track operated—revenue 
tracks onlyy’ 62. otneuancca Mew aioe Y $32,972 


Per “‘reventie® car-hour © saa. sicls cielcicals oa ast $2.14 $2.88 $2.67 
Per revenue car-mile, cents 23.90 27.73 29.77 
Per 1000 revenue passengers $37.40 $37.38 $43.26 
Per 1000 revenue and transfer passengers ... $26.50 $27.20 $30.81 
Per capita population: <:..:.0 aie wseeveacencs $11. $ $11.62 
Way’ and structures! ii... sen ciceccan eentetrine $390,192 
Per revenue car-hour, cents * 21.12 
Per revenue car-miles, cents ...........-. 2.02 3.08 2.35 
Per 1000 revenue passengers .............. $3.20 $4.08 $3.42 
Per mile single track operated, revenue 
Only so eiiskaltunt dees ier dotaae ten gaiet $2,814.49 $3,263.79 $2,163.65 
Equipments: ciece ive auntesmcleom ieee eset $2,287,207 $1,184,517 $524,342 
Per revenue car-hour, cents ........-..-.+. 24.03 33.50 28.38 
Per revenue car-mile, cents .... cj 2.68 3.21 3.16 
Per 1000 revenue passengers ...... 4 $4.20 $4.34 $4.58 
Per revenue passenger car owned .. $799.16 $863.42 $910.32 
Poweh.: asc tein cd ae $3,128,814 $1,199,905 $898,669 
Per revenue car-hour, cents .........+.+-+- 32.87 33.93 48.65 
Per revenue car-mile, cents ........0...-+. 3.67 3.25 5.42 
Per 1000 revenue passengers .........++e05 $5.75 $4.39 $7.85 
Conducting Transportation .......ceseeeeeees $8,951,880 $3,777,569 $1,960,835 
Per revenue car-hour, cents 94.04 109.66 106.14 
Per revenue car-mile, cents 10.50 10.52 11.82 
Per 1000 revenue passengers $16.46 $14.16 $17.18 
Wages of Urainnien- a6. <vsteuueeseasese t $7,094,518 $3,243,346 $1,540,892 
Per revenue car-hour, cents 74,54 91.72 83.41 
Trafle yc Kits Pate: S tclten se.0 haa aloes ee een SLL TA ot oR ai ees Berne 
General and Miscellaneous ........esee--00 $2,182,862 $1,372,530 $446,114 
Per 1000 revenue passengers ...........+.. $4.01 $5. 04 $3. 
Per cent of operating revenues .......- A 7.01 11.13 8.33 
Deprectation®: - ces cbing aces a «sere 6 $319,998 $744,000 $404,810 
Per 1000 revenue passengers ........ $0.5 $2.72 3. 
Per cent of operating revenues ............ 1.03 6.03 7.55 
UO eer arte IRC LSM See Sum aaa 6 coed Sc $1,871,175 $720,413 $315,401 
Per 1000 revenue passengers ........... A $3.44 $2.64 $2.76 
Per cent of operating revenues ............ 6.01 5.84 5.88 


* Credit. 


Having concluded his direct Matement Mr. Mortimer 

was asked a number of questions by the commissioners which 
served to bring out more fully his ideas in regard to the 
proper provision for maintenance and depreciation under 
the service-at-cost plan and to the difficulty involved in 
bringing about a public appreciation of its railway system. 
In this latter respect, he compared Cleveland, where all of 
the municipal officials are constantly boosting the service 
in the public eye and leading people to think they are 
receiving the best service in the world, with Milwaukee, 
where the Mayor, Common Council and city attorneys’ 
office are not only not co-operating with the company but 
are constantly attacking it and making accusations of bad 
service, enormous earnings, etc., regardless of the facts. 

Mr. Mortimer also explained in answer to further ques- 
tioning that there was no local of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee and that the Employees Mutual 
Benefit Association had all the power of collective bargain- 
ing. He said that this organization had been organized to 
prevent strikes but that it had not been effective, for the 
employees of the company struck in January of this year. 
As an outcome of this strike, the State Legislature enacted 
a law providing a permanent arbitration board, to which 
all matters of dispute of this character are to be referred. 
It is intended that this board shall, after investigating any 
dispute, transmit its finding to the State Railroad Com- 
mission. If the commission finds that the utility can earn 
the increased wages, if the board approves an increase, the 
commission has power to order the company to grant the i in- 
crease. If the commission finds that the utility cannot earn 
the increase, the law provides that it shall establish rates 


whee will enable the company to pay the increased wages 
and make a reasonable return on the investment. 


PHILADELPHIA TAKES THE STAND AGAIN 


Mr. Joyce of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 

ras then called to the stand again to present certain data 
hee the commission had requested when he testified 
earlier in the week. The witness first presented a letter 
from T. E. Mitten, president of the company, as shown on 
page 111. 

Mr. Joyce also presented a table showing the compara- 
tive earnings and wage scale for the years 1910 and 1919 


for the companies in ‘Philadelphia, Detroit and Cleveland. 


EARNINGS AND WAGE SCALE, 1910—1919 
Philadelphia 


In- Detroit 
crease 


Cleveland 


In- Tn- 
1919 crease 1910 1919 crease 


2,900 54% 2,083 2,745 31.7% 
151% 27c. 57.51c. 118% 0.28¢. .59¢e. 110.71% 


De- 
1910 1919 crease* 1910 


Trainmen..... 7,424 6,264 *15.6% 1883 
Average rate 0.28¢. 57,65c. 
per hour paid 

trainmen, ‘ 
Stee earnings $2,590 $5,508 112.6% $3,311 $5,345 61.4% $2,867 $5,442 90% 
of Co. per 
trainman. 

Average spay? wees” BD, D1, owns cleal Seeds 
per day 

Average rate 4.18c. 3.98c. *38.6% 4.09c. 
of fare 
Passengers 
earried per 
trainman 


Note: Philadelphia figures are actual. 
derived from the best available information. 


$5.10. cees cuseces, 1$0.00 cescdete 
5e. 22.8% 2.63¢. 3.91c. 48.7% 
62,711 138,383 120.7% 82,114 106,896 30.1% 109,020 137,197 27.6% 


Detroit and Cleveland figures are 


PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


1035 LAND TITLE BUILDING 
T. E. MITTEN, 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


PHILADELPHIA, October 2, 1919. 
Hon. CHARLES HE. ELMQUIST, Chairman, 
Federal Electric Railways Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Agreeable to Mr. Joyce’s promise to supply additional 
information relative to working hours of motormen and 
conductors, and also our ability to continue the 5-cent 
fare, the following data is submitted: 


Working Hours of Motormen and Conductors 
Philadelphia’s surface lines have no three-piece runs. 
The system comprises 2473 regular runs, of which 1323, 

equalling 53.5 per cent are straight runs and 1150, equal- 

ling 46.5 per cent, are two-piece runs. 

The average over-all time per run is 11 hours, 33 
minutes. 

The average pay-time is 9 hours, 30 minutes. 

The average lost time is 2 hours, 3 minutes. 


The pay-time is divided as follows: 
Hours per Day No. of Runs Percentage 
8- 9 611 24.7 
9-10 1285 51.9 
10-11 530 21.4 
11-12 47 2.0 
Avg. 9.5 hrs. 2473 100.0 


Ninety-seven per cent of all car operating time is 
worked as a part of regular runs, leaving only 3 per cent 
to be assigned as trippers. The average pay-time on 
regular runs is 9.5 hours, requiring 307 days’ work per 
annum to earn the system average for motormen and 
conductors of $1690 per year. 

According to the figures taken from Wednesday’s testi- 
mony for Detroit §n 1917, therein stated to be slightly 
improved for 1919, the comparison of over-all time at 
Detroit and Philadelphia is as follows, the average pay- 
time of both cities being 9.5 hours: 


Completed Detroit Philadelphia 
within No. Runs % No. Runs % 
13 hours 865 62.5 1808 73.1 
Le eS 195 14.2 513 20.7 
UY we 147 10.6 135 5.5 
aay 77 5.7 17 0.7 
AY Caos 51 3.7 Sets aot 

1 8--5-*6 46 3.3 
TS Wer aa 1 
1382 100.0 2473 100.0 


Continuance of the 5-Cent Fare 

The wage increase of August 7, approximating 
$2,500,000 per annum, was in full effect during the entire 
month of September. Operating results for September 
are significant, showing as they do that the proportionate 
amount of all yearly charges and 5 per cent dividend has 
been earned, with a continued 5-cent fare—operating 
ratio (excluding taxes) 61.55 per cent. 

Co-operative effort, with a force of well-trained em- 
ployees, of which 85 per cent receive the maximum rate 
and 55 per cent are more than five years in service, 18 
here found. adequate to overcome obstacles seemingly 


insurmountable elsewhere. : , 
T. BE. MITTEN, President. 


In answer to questioning by the commissioners, Mr. Joyce 


" testified that the longest ride for 5 cents in Philadelphia is 


44.2 miles. The average earnings of the men on the extra 
list per week during the month of August, 1919, had been 
$26.30. The gross earnings of the company for September, 
1919, were $3,070,000 as compared with $2,728,000 in 1918. 
The surplus for the month this year was $185,000, as com- 


pared with $237,621 for the year before, this surplus still 


showing an amount above that required to pay the 5 per 
cent dividend of the company which calls for $125,000 
per month. These figures were given to show that the 
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company was absorbing the full operating expenses in spite 
of the recent wage increases. 


PHILADELPHIA Business Men Maker PLEA ON 
HieuH RENTALS 


At this point Charlton Ogburn, executive secretary of 
the commission, read a letter from the United Business 
Men’s Association of Philadelphia which claimed to have 
25,000 members, in which an appeal was made to the com- 
mission to seriously consider means of dispensing with 
the enormous rentals, which many companies are being 
forced to pay to underlying companies. The letter stated 
that these rentals were far in excess of any contributions 
by the properties of the underlying companies to the present 
earnings of the operating company. Of the $12,000,000 
of profit earned last year, the operating company respon- 
sible for the showing received only one-sixth while the 
underlying companies which supplied no new rails, cars 
or no increased wages, received five-sixths or $10,000,000. 
This letter claimed that the average receipts per passenger 
for the last ten years had been 4.25 cents while the average 
operating cost had been 2.4 cents. In other words, the 
earnings had been enough to pay 6 per cent on the entire 
investment and return the entire capitalization to the 
owners. 

Tt was stated that one of the underlying companies was 
receiving a rental equivalent to 22.9 per cent and that the 
original capital was repaid every two years. Another com- 
pany was receiving 21.9 per cent and the original capital 
was repaid every two years. A third was receiving 9.5 per 
cent and the original capital repaid every two years. A 
fourth was receiving 15 per cent and the original capital 
repaid every three years. A fifth was receiving 6 per cent 
and the original capital repaid every four years. This 
condition had been going on for thirty-five years and was 
apparently to continue for 999 years less about thirty. 

Mr. Ogburn announced that he had requested Stephen 
J. Miller of the University of Washington to make a com- 
parative study of the operation of the Seattle street rail- 
ways under private and under municipal ownership and 
operation. He also expected to have a report from Mr. 
Bell of the Department of Railways of Canada dealing 
with the operation of municipally-owned railways in the 
Dominion. The secretary also read a long telegram from 
W. H. Dickson, general chairman of the Tramway Adjust- 
ment Committee of Fifty-five, of Denver, which told of 
the work of that committee in endeavoring to find a solution 
for the street railway problem locally and offering to lay 
the complete data which it had collected before the Federal 
Commission. This telegram also asked that the Federal 
Commission hold a meeting at Denver or send a represen- 
tative to assist in working out the service-at-cost ordinance 
which is being prepared there. 

Stiles P. Jones, who testified on Thursday and presented 
the evidence on over-capitalization in behalf of labor, took 
the stand a second time to challenge the accuracy of the 
exhibit on this same subject which had been prepared by 
Mr. Welsh of the American Electric Railway Association. 
Mr. Warren asked permission of the commission to have 
Mr. Welsh file a reply to Mr. Jones’ criticism, which was 
eranted. 

Marion Jackson, representing Mayor Key of Atlanta, Ga., 
who had been given a hearing several weeks ago, took the 
stand to present additional information showing the inter- 
corporate complexities and pyramiding of holding com- 
panies. He declared that the operating companies were 
earning very large profits which were being covered up by 
the complexity of the organizations. This condition was 
his argument for a general program of municipal ownership. 

Friday evening, Marion Jackson resumed the stand and 
continued his testimony regarding holding companies. On 
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being questioned, he stated that practically all the informa- 
tion which he had presented was not new but was given in 
financial manuals. 

To answer a question from Commissioner Wehle as to 
what the American Electric Railway Association did to 
keep its members advised on developments in the art, 
Mr. Warren filed with the commission a complete set of 
Proceedings for the last convention, a copy of the Associa- 
tion Year Book, a copy of the Engineering Manual, and a 
copy of Doolittle’s book, “ Cost of Urban Transportation 
Service.” Mr. Warren asked that the “ Code of Principles ” 
adopted by the association be copied into the record, inas- 
much as exception to it had been taken by one of the 
witnesses. 

Secretary Ogburn stated that he had received a consider- 
able number of statements for filing with the commission. 
Among those that had submitted statements, he mentioned 
Stone and Webster, Corporation Counsel Burr representing 
Mayor Hylan of New York and the City of Camden, N. J. 

The statement by Mr. Burr reviewed the conflict between 
the city administration and the traction companies and pub- 
lic service commission, as it has developed since Mr. Burr 
appeared before the Federal Commission. This conflict 
was brought about by the increases in fare granted, the 
abandonment of service on some lines and severing some 
subsidiary companies from the main operating company. 

The statement by the City of Camden appears in abstract 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Saturday’s Session 


Joseph B. Eastman, Interstate Commerce Commissioner 


and formerly a member of the Massachusetts Public Service - 


Commission, took the stand Saturday morning and reviewed 
the Massachusetts situation. He pointed out that the two 
fundamental weaknesses in that state were the over-mileage 
and the consolidation of poor roads with good ones on a 
share for share basis. 

The witness referred briefly to the results of the zone 
system of fare collection as it has worked out in Massa- 
chusetts and said that while he had first looked upon this as 
a good plan for increasing revenues, he had later revised his 
opinion in view of the experience. He said that the zone 
plans had not brought the desired revenue and the people 
apparently preferred a flat-fare increase. This experience 
had been met with both in Holyoke and Springfield. When 
the zone system does not produce the necessary revenue, it 
is necessary to either reduce the central fare area or in- 
crease the fare, either process doing away with the advantage 
of the 5-cent fare. 

Turning his thoughts to the problem before the Federal 
Commission, Commissioner Eastman said that he believed 
the street railway problem must be solved essentially as a 
local one. The Federal Commission could only help by 
diagnosing the disease, having the advantage of a broader 
view of the situation unbiased by local viewpoint or 
prejudices. 


He then endeavored to suggest a constructive outline of | 


recommendations which it seemed to hin: the commission 
should make. 

First, he would lay a good groundwork for recommenda- 
tions by a statement of the present situation, pointing out 
that there is at present no substitute for the street railways 
and enlarging upon the importance of urban transportation. 

Second, he would state frankly that there has been over- 
capitalization in the past, exorbitant rentals, mismanage- 
ment, etc. He-would point out that this has been disreput- 
able in some cases, but would show that at the same time not 
all companies have been guilty of these practices and others 
have already cleared up such faults. 


Third, he would point out that a more important cause 
of the present dilemma is the vast increase in expenditures 
for wages, coal, basic materials, and all items involved in 
transportation work. 

Fourth, he would state the absolute necessity of making 
larger allowances for depreciation. He was inclined to 
think that the adequacy of this allowance should be deter- 
mined by public service commissions and that it should be 
required. He contended that the only way a company can 
be in a position to take advantage of improvements in the 
art is through having a depreciation fund large enough to 
replace the property. é 

Fifth, he would point out and analyze the inroads into the 
business which have been made by the competition of the 
automobile. 

Sixth, he would make clear to the owners, managers, 
employees, and public, the great opportunities which exist 
for making improvements in the service. He would point 
out means of conserving labor by increasing the mileage 
per hour through skip stops, higher speed and acceleration, 
elimination of lay-overs, use of trailers, safety cars of 
proper type, and properly located and equipped power 
houses and shops. He would also call attention to the ad- 
vantages of current-measuring devices as a means to con- 
serve power, of fare registering devices, fare boxes, etc. He 
would also point out the need for enterprise in maintaining 
attractive equipment, in promoting courteous treatment to 
passengers, and doing everything possible to attract patron- 
age. He declared that many railway men have been prone 
to rely too much on increased fares and neglect other means 
of increasing the net. He would point out to the employees 
the great need for co-operation and moderation and advise 
them that they were working for a sick industry. It was 
essential that the problem be worked out and this was of 
no greater interest to anyone than the employees. They 
should therefore do everything possible to attract the public 
and to conserve expenses by careful handling of equipment. 
He said he recognized the wisdom of dealing with the 
organizations of the men and even looked with favor upon 
representation of labor in the management. But he said 
labor should not be guilty of any hot-headed or intemperate 
action. 

Seventh, he would point out the sreat danger of unregu- 
jated jitney competition. \ 

Eighth, he would point out the necessity for a restoration 
of credit so that the industry may be able to attract capital 
necessary for those improvements already suggested. In this 
connection Mr. Eastman said that there were two ways of 
restoring credit, one by supporting and improving the credit 
of private corporations and the other, by relying on public 
credit. 


RESTORATION OF CREDIT OF THE RAILWAYS 


He said that the only way that private credit can be 
improved is through a process which will make it possible 
for the corporation to market common stock. He pointed 
out that the Cleveland Railway was now arbitrating the mat- 
ter of a 7 per cent return on its capital stock and that 
Dean M. E. Cooley of the University of Michigan had said 
that in other cities it would be necessary to guarantee 8 or 
9 per cent. Even then, Mr. Eastman feared, the investors 
would be afraid to put their money in the street railways 
in view of the past history of earnings. The witness said 
further that the situation is complicated by the fact that 
increases of fares*do not necessarily bring increased 
earnings. 

The alternative, which seemed to the witness to be prac- 


tically the only way of restoring credit, was public owner- 


ship. He said he was sorry that this question had been 
shrouded in prejudices on both sides, the one claiming that 
it was a panacea for all ills, while the other claimed that it 


: 


‘ 


———————— 


remarkably free from political manipulation. 


was all wrong. The question should be approached from the 
angle that it is an essential industry, a public function 
which must be performed. He thought it would be advis- 
able to endeavor to see what the real dangers in public 
ownership are, and then attempt to find remedies for them, 
and he believed that the remedies could be found. The 
street railway service is so important to every element in a 
community that it is essential that it be operated with the 
greatest efficiency. 

The witness appreciated that the railways must be kept 
out of politics and believed that this could be done, citing 
the public schools, fire department, and water works as 
examples of public ownership which on the whole have been 
He then 
turned his thoughts for a moment to various means which 
might be employed for carrying out these ideas, but said 
that the Federal Commission should naturally concern itself 
only with the principles, leaving the details to be worked out 
by the local people. 

The witness said that under public ownership the railways 
are not entirely dependent on earnings, while under private 
ownership they are. He thought it was absolutely sound to 
make the railways pay their own way if they could, but that 
it might be of advantage to all to pay a part of the expense 


_ from tax levies, rather than cut service, this usually also 


cutting patronage. Such an arrangement might secure the 
best net result. This could be done under public ownership 
but not under private. 

Questioned by one of the commissioners as to whether the 
Federal Commission should recommend public ownership, 
the witness answered that there had hardly been sufficient ex- 
perience on the subject in this country to warrant such a 
recommendation, but that that principle might be advocated 
as representing the only apparent solution, and one to be 
looked upon as an experiment. And he believed it could be 
made a successful experiment. Asked about the advisability 
of subsidizing the railways, Mr. Eastman said that he would 
not recommend it, that it was a dangerous and undesirable 


principle. He was of the opinion that if the State lends its 


resources, it must have full control. 

_ In reply to a question about the excessive rentals with 
which some companies are burdened, he said that this was 
one of the dilemmas of the situation and that it was a fault 
of the management of the company that such contracts 
had been entered into. The burden should therefore not 
be placed upon the public but should be borne by the 
stockholders. But he called attention to the fact that as 


soon as an effort toward adjustment by this means is made, 
it affects the credit of the company. This is, of course, 
most undesirable, but the witness said that perhaps it could 
not be avoided. 
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Milo B. Maltbie was the next witness. He took up many 
phases of the street railway situation and gave his opinions 
briefly without attempting to elaborate. He spoke of the 
advantage of regulation over that of operation under a con- 
tract, since the latter cannot be changed except by the 
mutual consent of both parties. A mistake either way may 
cause no end of trouble and there is no relief if the other 
party refuses to release the obligations. A fixed coritract, 
he stated, which attempts to provide for changing condi- 
tions by leaving points to arbitration by three outsiders is 
not good and is likely to be unsuccessful. 

Edward W. Bemis, consulting engineer, Chicago, then 
took the stand and presented a perpared statement, an 
abstract of which appears elsewhere. 

After Professor Bemis finished his testimony, C. Oscar 
Beasley, representing the United Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, was called to the stand. He had 
appeared to amplify the statement previously made by 
letter from the association. 

Mr. Beasley spoke of the excessively large rentals being 
paid to the underlying companies of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. Asked to outline these leases, 
he said: 

“The most eminent attorneys of our city were employed 
some thirty-five years ago for the purpose of drawing these 
leases, and to make them applicable to any street railway. 
Years ago when I appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee here in Washington, one of these lawyers sent 
down a brief that these leases were in the manner of ground 
rent, and that has been the theory that they have taught 
our street railway courts. They are contracts protected | 
from amendment by the contract laws of our constitution. 
The first ray of light that we had was a decision in the 
United States Supreme Court in the Northern Utilities 
case and that said this: ‘We cannot recognize the right 
to do manifest wrong.’ That was the first break in the 
contract laws. This ruling also stated that no manner of 
contract could be used to deprive the commonwealth of its 
power; that no one legislature could authorize a contract 
that could bind another state legislature. The decision 
was handed down about a month ago that contracts cannot 
bind the commonwealth.” 

Secretary Ogburn presented a statement which had been 
forwarded by Lawson Purdy concerning the assessment of 
property to pay for street railway extensions. Mr. Purdy 
offered the view that real property should be taxed for rail- 
way extensions in proportion to the benefit derived from the 
presence of the railway, and that this would provide a 
means of gradually amortizing the railway investment so 
that service could ultimately be given for a rate of fare 


which would produce operating costs only. 
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Philadelphia’s Answer to the Traction 
Question. 


The Co-operative Plan Under Which the Philadelphia Rapid Transit System Operates, Has 
Enabled the Company to Continue Giving Service on a Five-Cent Fare—The Cure for Present 
Conditions in Other Cities Lies in Honest Dealing, Efficient Management and Lffective Workers 


By T. E. MITTEN 


President Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 


ENDING the completion of the Philadelphia story, 
this brief forecast of what the finished story will show 
is sent. 
1. Resutts SecureD UNDER CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAN 1911-1919 


(a) Eight months report of operation, January—August, 
1919, just issued, showing proportionate amount of all 
yearly charges and the 5 per cent dividend earned with a 
continued 5-cent fare; operating ratio (excluding taxes) 
61.79 per cent. ‘ 

(b) Hight-year report for period ending Dec, 31, 1918, 
showing as it does, the result of co-operative effort. Pub- 
lic patronage increased from 188 to over 400 rides per 
capita since 1910. Fares decreased from average of 4.13 
cents to 3.98 cents per passenger. Car equipment modern- 
ized and service much improved. Wages increased 154 
per cent from average of $622 to $1,589 per annum. Col- 
lective bargaining and co-operative welfare established with 
protection of $1,000 life insurance to every employee. 
Transformation of the inherited 1910 deficit of $318,006 
into surplus of $4,482,119 in 1918; $3,597,578 in addition 
being meanwhile paid to P. R. T. stockholders in dividends 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum commencing in 1916. 

(c) Abstract from annual reports of P. R. T. covering 


the period from formation of the company in 1902 up to in- 


coming of Stotesbury-Mitten management in 1911, showing 
the trend of events resulting in transformation of earned 
surplus in 1903, $405,888, to a deficit from operation of 
$1,222,735 for the year 1910, with accompanying exhaus- 
tion of corporate assets and impending bankruptcy. To this 
will be added extracts from the pamphlet describing “ Pro- 
posed Loan of 1911” embracing, as it does, the several 
letters outlining the scope of and reason for Mr. Stotes- 
bury’s undertaking the task. It might be well to explain, 
that as a first bid for public support, the interest of every 
newspaper was at the outset secured by my personally urg- 
ing the righteousness of our undertaking and the need 
of establishing public confidence by a frank and fair state- 
ment of every change as made and the actuating reason 
therefor. The flu campaign, with its aggressive publicity, 
and the successful fight for skip-stop continuance will be 
referred to as will also the “ Committee of ‘Thirteen ” and 
their wonderful work, as showing the need of broadminded 
activities and also of untiring persistence in the interest of 
continuing economies essential to the low operating costs 
which made possible the basic fare of 5 cents.-° 


2. THE CoSoPERATIVE PLAN oF 1911-1918 


(a) Abstract of the printed booklet containing the Co- 
operative Plan, issued in 1918 following the endorsement 
of the War Labor Board, will review at some length the 


* Abstract of statement made before Federal Electric Railways Commission, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 29, 1919. 


struggle of the period 1911-1918 and will describe the col- 
lective bargaining feature. 

The fact that the election of employee’s representatives 
by secret ballot in 1918 was, at the request of the War Labor 
Board, conducted under the personal direction of the War 
Labor Board’s representative, is notable, as this completed 
the performance necessary to the unqualified indorsement 
evidenced by letter of the War Labor Board’s chief ex- 
aminer, E. B. Woods, under date of Dec. 10, 1918, stating 
that the plan for collective bargaining established among 
the workers of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
was not only indorsed by Mr. Taft and Mr. Walsh, but that 
in addition, the entire Board unanimously agreed that the 
general intent and spirit of its provisions were entirely in 
accord with the principles of the Board. 

(b) The two-day picnic of the employees, Sept. 3 and 4, 
1919, at Willow Grove—the 50,000 attendance, the 994 


"per cent membership, the expressions of the men as con- 


tained in the talks of the employees’ representatives, the 
speeches of Chairman Elmquist and Chairman Ainey, and 
my own talk at the picnic dinner will be reproduced for the 
information of the commission. In these troublous times, 
it will be difficult for the members of the commission to 
understand how this oasis in the desert can possibly exist 
and I am only sorry that the whole commission could not 


‘ have been at the picnic to absorb the atmosphere of confi- 


dence and contentment which provoked the notable ex- 
pression contained in Chairman Elmquist’s speech, giving 
to co-operation an added meaning, in that to us it now also 
spells patriotism. 

(c) The Co-operative Booklet containing the plan of 
August, 1911, describing the putting aside of 22 per cent 
of gross earnings into a wage fund, will be in evidence as 
will also all printed matter significant of the various moves 
undertaken from time to time to inspire confidence in the 
good intent of the management, and to show the firm stand 
maintained in support of the well-defined principles and 
established policy as set forth in the plan. 

In the co-operative plan of 1918 it was made necessary 
to depart from the idea of participation in proceeds as 
contained in the co-operative plan of 1911, as a war-time 
expedient to bridge over a very difficult period. High 
wages will be continued, and in addition, the return to a 
plan of participation by our employees in the results of 
their extraordinarily effective service is now being given 
careful consideration. ; ; 

The co-operative plan, as presented to the unions in 1911, 
and their signed agreement to abide by the vote and there- 
after co-operate under the plan will be of interest. The 
troublous days of misunderstanding and misrepresentation 
will be reviewed from the Co-operative Bulletins 1 to 27, 
which carried the men and management through to the 
clearer understanding and complete confidence of the pres- 
ent day. 
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(d) As showing progress along the way, there will be 
introduced an account of the hearings of the earlier Federal 
Industrial Relations Commission with which Mr. Walsh 
was so prominently identified and before which I gave 
evidence at the Philadelphia hearings in 1914. 

(e) Dashboard and bulkhead advertising and its effect 
in spurring on the activities of the men have been most 
useful in securing co-operation as between men, manage- 
ment and car-rider. The letters issued in folder form to all 
employees under dates of May 28 and August 13, 1919, 
urging salesmanship and increased patronage to overcome 
increased cost, which received such wide publicity through 
the press, represent a high note in this endeavor. The 
bulkhead, showing that—high fares make riders walk—low 
fares make walkers ride—more fares make low fares— 
represents top-notch in keeping the attention of the car- 
rider on what we are trying to do and creating a desire on 
his part to co-operate in making it an accomplished fact. 


3. PHILADELPHIA’S EXPERIENCE 


The view of the Philadelphia situation will be consid- 
erably clarified when it is understood that Mr. Stotesbury’s 
interest in the situation is not one of ownership, in that 
neither he nor I have any financial interest in the securities 
of the street railway company. 

Mr. Stotesbury is interested in accomplishing something 
worth while for the city of his birth, while my own ambition 
in this regard is to demonstrate that there is a real and 
rational way by which the vexed problem may be solved. 

Results here secured are thrown into bold relief by com- 
parison with conditions existing elsewhere. P.R.'T., with 
almost 5 per cent less employees than in 1910,is now produc- 
ing over 98 per cent more effective traffic units per employee ; 
this as against results secured on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
contained in a speech by Vice-President W. W. Atterbury 
as reported in the public press, wherein the number of em- 
ployees is said to have been increased 14 per cent, the out- 
put (or effective traffic units) being 11 per cent less than in 
pre-war days. The case of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
showing decreased production, is but one of the many 
instances wherein the effort to increase production has given 
way to the great struggle upon the part of labor to secure 
a larger wage for a smaller amount of work. 

Aside from the urgent necessity of helping to make up 
for the shortage of necessaries occasioned by the war in 
Europe, it stands to reason that capital and labor cannot 
divide that which does not exist and that more of every- 
thing essential must now be produced in order that there 
may be more with which to supply our needs. If the forces 
of labor and management will combine so effectively as to 
produce almost 100 per cent more per man, as we are doing 
here through co-operative effort, much, if not all, that is 
required to overcome the higher cost of living will have 
been accomplished. 

The keystone of all success as between men and manage- 
ment is confidence. Distrust breeds discontent. Confidence 
begets confidence and co-operative effort then becomes pos- 
sible. The confidence of the men in the management, and 
likewise the confidence of the management in the men is 
what makes Philadelphia stand out in accomplishment. 

Philadelphia is almost alone in its position of antagonism 
‘to “cash box fare collection” or any system which tends 
to show a lack of confidence in the conductor. It can 
hardly be expected that a self-respecting employee will 
take seriously the statement that he is our partner if we re- 
quire the action of the passenger to assure us that the fare 
collections are being properly made. 

So much for confidence and its god-child—co-operation. 

Frank statement, fair dealing, and honest purpose with 
patience and perseverance may be counted on in the long 
run to win the support of a community. 
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The public have for so long been befooled and bedeviled 
that they are now in a mood to question the demands not 
only of capital, but also of labor. This feeling is growing in 
its intensity as the citizen of inquiring mind discovers 
that while all about is heard the demand for a living wage, 
yet all evidence of merchants is to the effect that the wage- 
earner is now demanding the most expensive class of goods 
and buying with great prodigality. The owners of auto- 
mobiles among the wage-earners have become legion, and 
it would seem that the difficulty now is as much with the 
higher price of gasoline as with the increased cost of our 
daily bread. 

My own statement before the Pennsylvania Public Serv- 
ice Commission in the 3-cent exchange case may be taken 
as an example of frank statement showing the willingness 
of this management to jeopardize its own case rather than 
refrain from putting forth all of the facts necessary to the 
knowledge of the Public Service Commission. This state- 
ment will also be useful in setting forth our position as 
against city paving and other burdens of. like character 
being placed on the back of the car-rider and reiterates our 
conviction that such charges should be covered by general 
taxation and that the car-rider should be given the fullest 
value for his 5-cent piece that co-operation between the 
public, the men and the management can be made to pro- 
duce. 


4, THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER CITIES 


The so-called service-at-cost plans are already proving a 
disappointment, for the reason that neither men nor man- 
agement are paid according to the excellence of their work. 

Boston is one example where expenses have mounted sky- 
ward and no fare, possible of collection, has been found 
sufficient to meet the added cost of production. 

Cleveland has already nullified Tom Johnson’s accom- 
plishment of sweating profits from the owners and thus 
reducing rentals, by showing an inability to now produce its 
very short ride at 5 cents without charging an extra 1 cent 
for transfer. The city of Cleveland paves its own streets 
and in addition pays its street railways in money for ser- 
vices sometimes required to be supplied gratis by the street 
railways in other cities. The public of Cleveland stands for 
much latitude in operating methods, in order to keep the 
fare down, while the contest between the men and the man- 
agement as to which should get added compensation first, 
goes merrily on—surely the answer lieth not in this direc- 
tion. 


5. Tue Furure In toe LiGHt orf PHILADELPHIA’S 
EXPERIENCE 


Receiverships will in the near future make necessary 
many adjustments as: between companies and communities. 
Readjustments should be approached in a spirit of fairness 
by both parties; and no advantage should be sought by 
communities because of the present condition of the com- 
panies in so far as it has been occasioned by the European 
war and the excessive costs resulting therefrom. 

Valuation of properties, when resorted to as a basis of 
fare adjustment, should be made upon the then-cost of 
reproduction, together with the added cost of producing a 
condition of readiness to serve. I have no patience with the 
contention that any community may now properly expect 
a valuation to be based on pre-war prices or the costs of 
earlier years. The only justification for such a claim 
would lie in the supposition that, instead of enjoying 
increased values in common with others, the companies were 
to be in some way assured of a continued reasonable return 
upon the invested capital.. Communities did not give street 
railway companies any such assurance. The companies took 
the same risks of profit and loss as did the investor in other 
kinds of property. Consequently in such a time of read- 
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justment, it seems only just that the communities should 
be willing to establish a fare sufficient to pay a proper 
return on that sum representing the amount which it would 
cost the city itself to reproduce the property used and usable 
in transporting the people. 

Philadelphia’s plan is not offered as a cure-all for other 
cities. Every situation has its own peculiar difficulties to 
overcome. But in the light of this experience, it is our 
plain duty to decry the thought that there is any cure for the 
present trouble excepting that which lies in honest dealing— 
efficient management—effective workers. 


Street Railway Situation in 
Pittsburgh’ 


By E. V. Bascock 


Mayor of Pittsburgh 


Pierro the street railway passenger transporta- 


~ 


tion problem in Pittsburgh is more complicated than 

in any other larger American city. This is brought 
about largely by the temporary character of the intercor- 
porate relations and by the natural difficulties arising from 
the topography of the country and the great number of 
municipal subdivisions. Some original 208 underlying 
companies have been temporarily unified by leases, mergers 
and stock ownership arrangements resulting in three prin- 
cipal groups of underlying companies, two of which are 
operated under short-term operating agreements by the 
Pittsburgh Railways. These agreements may be terminated 
on three months’ notice so that the unification is not a 


permanent or stable arrangement and because of various. 


issues of underlying bonds of the original street railway 
companies there is always a possibility of dissolution of 
the three main units. This arrangement is unquestionably 
unsatisfactory both from the point of view of policy of 
development and of financial arrangements. It would 
seem to be a fundamental requisite in the situation that 
there should be a single corporation with actual owner- 
ship and control of all the physical property of the rail- 
ways system. Until this is done we cannot expect to elimi- 
nate needless duplication of track or secure adequate rout- 
ing arrangements in the Pittsburgh district. 

That street railway companies need and are entitled to 
adequate revenue would seem’ to be a self-evident proposi- 
tion. The fundamental difficulty arises in ascertaining 
how revenues shall be furnished. Experience has demon- 
strated that increases in fare do not produce equivalent 
increases in returns although the signs in this direction 
are more hopeful today than they were in Pittsburgh some 
months ago. There is, however, a larger problem in this 
situation than can be included in a mere statement of 
financial needs. It should be the aim of public officials to 
keep fares as low as may be reasonably possible in order 
to secure a large riding habit among the people. Trans- 
portation is not only essential for business but is a neces- 
sity for social life and all the ramifications of the activities 
of a great city, including amusement and recreation. It 
seems to be pretty definitely established that a high riding 
habit is a good index of the general business and social 
activities of the community and an indication of the gen- 
eral progress and spirit of the citizens thereof. 

Assistance in reaching a solution can be rendered by 
making the whole situation known to the public and making 
them conscious of the part which they must play in the 
situation, thereby creating a public psychology which will 
be friendly and not detrimental to the real needs of the 
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situation. This element would undoubtedly go a long way 
in increasing the riding habit and in generally supporting 
and helping the traction companies to answer their prob- 
lems. Municipalities should also consider the possible 
suspension or elimination of numerous municipal charges — 
which are really indirect taxes upon the car riders, and 
in the present crisis it may be advisable, at least tem- 
porarily, to relieve the car riders of these forms of indirect 
taxes. 

So far as reasonably possible, definite assurance should be 
given of a fair return on the capital actually and fairly in- 
vested in the property so that new capital may be invited 
and may understand that it will be fairly treated. Street 
railways, like all other living and growing enterprises, have 
a constantly increasing need for more money. They must, 
therefore, always be in a position to attract new capital to 
meet the growing necessities of the business, both from the 
point of view of necessary extensions and from the point 
of view of keeping the property apace with the develop- 
ment of the mechanical arts. The public will thereby 
benefit by a lower rate of interest both in return on the 
existing investment and on future investments if capital is 
given reasonable assurance of definite returns. 

Cities not only compete with other industries for capital 
in these matters, but they compete with each other, and 
naturally those cities that give assurance of fair treatment 
and reasonable return, will have the first call on the monies 
which may be available for street railway purposes. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN THE PROBLEM 


There is no panacea for the transportation ills of the 
present day. Regulation by public service commissions, ser- 
vice at cost plans, or municipal ownership will not usher in 
the day of the millenium in this respect. The transporta- 
tion problem will always be one of the great, if not the 
greatest, problems of our municipal life and must be han- 
dled in the same manner that all other great industrial and 
commercial enterprises have been worked out in the past. 
It is obvious that State public service commissions, while 
satisfactory for other forms of public utilities, can never 
completely solve the large local problems of transportation 
in our great cities. Transportation uses the local high- 
ways and must necessarily conform to all local develop- 
ments. It is brought into daily touch with the life of the 
city in such a way that there must be the closest harmony 
and co-operation between the local street railway company 
and the municipal authorities. This inevitably points to 
some operating arrangement whereby the local municipal 
authorities shall be placed in a position to exercise a large 
amount of control, giving the city government a voice as to 
proper standards for transportation service and operating 
conditions. 

The use of the service at cost plan, which is now stren- 
uously proposed in behalf of the street railway companies, 
has many elements to commend it to favorable considera- 
tion. It, however, possesses one element which may prove 
that it is not the final solution to the difficulties, namely, 
that it robs the operating company of the incentive to secure 
the best operating economies and keep down the cost of the 
service. Yet it may be that no better plan can be evolved 
to carry the business across from the unregulated age to 
the present regulated age than that of “service at cost” 
with arrangements providing for possible municipal owner- 
ship under reasonable conditions of purchase. If a service- 
at-cost plan could be developed whereby good management 
could be fairly rewarded, then no serious objection could be 
raised to the plan. 

Theoretically it seems that the best possible arrangement 
to meet the situation would be to have municipal ownership 
with private operation. I have said, theoretically, because 
of numerous practical difficulties which present themselves 
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in such a program. It may be plainly demonstrated, how- 
ever, that such a plan, if definitely stabilized and assured, 
has very great advantages over any other arrangement and 
eliminate all of the controversial atmosphere which now 
exists between private capital and the public. It would 
permit of financing on much lower interest rates than 
financing by private interests. It would give the munici- 
pality complete control of its own development and place 
in its hands the key to its own destiny. Coupled with 
private operation it would produce all of the advantages of 
private, as contrasted with municipal or public, operation 
with its associated political entanglements ; and if combined 
with a plan whereby, at fixed periods, say every ten years, 
the operation of the system was let to the best bidder, it 
would insure good service at reasonable cost. 

Under such a plan and with proper municipal control 
established, standards of service would be possible and we 
would still have incentives for effective and economical 
operation, and good management would have its opportunity 
to be adequately rewarded. This plan may be criticised as 
being Utopian, yet at the same time it does not rob the 
enterprise of incentives for good business management 


which are likely to be found in a service-at-cost plan or in a 
municipally operated system. 

Speaking for the great industrial district of Pittsburgh I 
can assure the commission that we are giving careful con- 
sideration to the problem which is presented there. We 
have gone into this matter thoroughly and, at a considerable 
expense, have presented to the Public Service Commission 
evidence relating to all matters affecting the fair value of 
the property and all questions relating to routing, transfers 
and service generally. We hope, within a short period, to 
receive a decision from the commission as to the fair value 
of the properties. 

I feel sure that the people of the Pittsburgh district will 
be willing to pay a fair price for adequate street railway 
transportation when the matter has been fully presented to 
them and the ghosts of watered stock and of high finance of 
past days have been laid. The essential problem is one of 
public education and of establishing the business upon 
sound and just financial values with complete harmony 
between the municipal and company representatives, 
and the right, in the city, to control its streets and its own 
development. 


Possible Operating Economies and Sales Methods’ 


The Positive Things in Reducing Costs and Increasing Income That Elec- 
tric Railways Have Done or Can Do—A Zone-Fare System Is the Logical 
Means for Securing Even Distribution of Cost for the Service Rendered 


By WALTER JACKSON 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the belief that the only way out is in higher fares 
which lead to diminished utility; or failing to secure 
enough increase in revenue from greater fares, the direct 
subsidization of a private industry from public funds. The 
optimists are agreed that the industry will be able to take 
care of itself so long as it is granted reasonable relief from 
unfair burdens and so long as it is granted temporary 
financial aid upon proof that it is prepared to avail itself of 
all the technical resources of the art in the manufacture and 
sale of electric railway transportation. Granted such aid 
they are confident that they can induce the public to pay 
whatever the transportation is worth in both quality and 
quantity without crippling their initiative by guaranteed 
rates of return equal to or little better than bank interest. 
Perhaps, the larger difficulty in which the electric railway 
industry finds itself is not that of adjusting the selling price 
to the enhanced cost of the product but that of adjusting 


N | OT all of the men of the electric railway industry hold 


itself from the monopolistic to the competitive viewpoint. - 


Since it has had to compete with transportation purveyors 
who deliberately ignore the long rider, the electric railway 
realizes that the flat fare of any denomination places it 
under a terrible handicap. Furthermore, it is learning that 
the self-propelled vehicle has created an appetite for more 
and faster transportation. The people who have become 
» acquainted with something quicker than the old-time street 
~ car will never permit the gasoline vehicle to be driven off of 
the streets no matter how unfairly it competes with the 
street railway. Therefore, the street railway must incorpo- 
rate this service as a part of its system of popular or mass 
transportation and it must be prepared to sell each kind of 
- transportation at the appropriate prices. 

Although the electric railway can carry most of the people 
most of the time for the lowest rate of fare, it does not follow 
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that all electric railways are now using the tools that will 
enable them to do so. What, then, are those tools and to 
what extent have they been applied ? 


Power Savina Hastty PossiBLe 


It will be simpler to discuss the technical resources of the 
art first and the selling resources second. Of the technical 
resources, the item which is naturally in the foreground is 
the production and use of power. No noteworthy improve- 
ments are obvious in generation and distribution except the 
automatic substation which is an invention of but two years 
application. But the greatest source of waste is not in the 
making and distribution of power but in its use on the car. 
The only way to curb this waste is to use some form of car 
checking instrument, and such instruments are all pur- 
chasable practically upon the basis of payment out of say- 
ings. However, only about 20 per cent of the cars in the 
United States are now equipped with such devices. 


Tre Sarery Car oF Great [IMPORTANCE 


Far and above the savings possible from power economies 
are the extraordinary results already secured from the auto- 
matizing of cars whereby one man can handle a modernized 
car to better advantage than two men can handle an old- 
style car. Indeed, the light-weight safety car also has a 
favorable influence in the further reduction of power costs ; 
put for the present we will consider the subject from the 
dominant feature of platform expense. It is in this item 
that an enormous reduction is possible if we apply to the 
electric car the same principles that are applied to a machine 
tool, namely, the use of automatic and speed-up appliances 
to increase output and decrease human attendance. The 
merits of either new or rehabilitated cars with automatic 
equipment seem so obvious now that it is hard to see why 
not more than 5 per cent of our cars are so equipped, al- 
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though the laborless car has been before the industry for 
more than three years. It is pleasant to record just the 
same that this car has already established itself in almost 
every kind of street railway service from 10,000 population 
to several million. The case of Terre Haute, Ind., is of 
special interest because it will be the first city of 75,000 to 
be operated completely with one-man safety cars. The 
figures submitted were furnished through the kindness of 
KE. M. Walker, general manager Terre Haute, Indianapolis 
& Eastern Traction Company. 


WHAT THE SAFETY CAR HAs DONE FOR 
TERRE HAUTE 


Terre Haute is an excellent object lesson, for it is not 
even a good street railway town according to American city 
standards. Its passengers per car-mile have been little more 
than four at any time, so that the earnings under the average 
fare of 44 cents were but 21.9 cents per car-mile during 
1918 and under the straight 5-cent fare of 1919 but 21. 95 
cents on the older cars ‘and 20.62 cents on the smaller 
safety cars. A railway which announces its intention to 
continue on the 5-cent fare despite the comparatively sparse 
traffic must have done some things worth quoting. It has. 
On Dec. 1, 1918, the company began the installation of 
safety cars. At this writing, thirty-one safety cars are on 
hand of which number twenty-five are in daily use. So 
popular and economical have these cars proved in compari- 
son with their predecessors and those still left that the com- 
pany has recently placed an order for twenty-five more to 
permit all the service in Terre Haute to be safety car ser- 
vice. The most significant feature about this second order is 
that the money for the cars is being loaned by bankers in 
Terre Haute and the neighboring city of Indianapolis. This 
fact surely speaks for itself. 

In introducing the new operation, the company substi- 
tuted six and seven-minute intervals between cars for ten- 
minute intervals. The improvement in service was made 
even more marked by an increase in the schedule speed of 
cars from 8 and 9 m.p.h. to 10 and 11 m.p.h. 

The effect of this better service is shown by the reduction 
of jitneys from twenty-five to a mere five or six, and it is 
doubtful if any jitneys will be left after all the cars are of 
the new type. Still more obvious is the great increase in 
riding—the surest sign of public approbation. During the 
period Jan. 1-Aug. 31, 1919, the safety cars of Terre Haute 
were responsible for 53 per cent of the mileage run. In that 
period the safety car lines had an increase in traffic of 43 
per cent, which closely paralleled the increase in service 
offered to the public. It will be shown later that it would 
have been financially impossible to have offered this increase 
in service with the older cars operated with two men and no 
automatic and up-to-date safety appliances. 


SAFETY Car OPERATION Errects NoTABLE INCREASES IN - 


1918 Over Previous BANNER YEAR 


The traffic statistics of Terre Haute show that the banner 
year of the past was 1913 when the gross earnings from pas- 
senger transportation were $435,000. In 1918, with but 
4 per cent of the mileage made by safety cars, the: approxi- 
mate gross was only $367,222 on the basis” of 44 cents per 
passenger. In 1919, however, the estimated gross will be 
$490,000 to $500, 000. In 1913, Terre Haute’s population 
was 66,000 and its average riding index, or rides per inhabi- 
tant per annum on the basis of a 4$-cent fare, 148. In the 
meantime, the number of licensed auto vehicles has gone to 
3600 or fivefold and the riding index has gradually de- 
creased. A 53 per cent application of modernized car 
medicine has already brought the riding index up to 133, 
and there is no doubt that a 100 per cent application in 1920 
will bring it beyond the palmiest days that Terre Haute 
ever had. Curiously enough, the actual revenue per inhabi- 


~ end as motorman for thirty-two years. 


tant per annum was $6.66 both in 1913 and 1918, the fare 
being 44 cents in 1913, and 5 cents in 1918 through the 
abolition of six-for-25 cent tickets, ete. In 1917 the Terre 
Haute lines carried 8,366,452 revenue passengers, and in 
1918 but 8,160,492 revenue passengers at the same average 
fare of 44 cents. The up-to-date operation has definitely 
stopped that tendency downward. So much, then, for the 
fear that the electric railway is on the way to Dodo Land. 

As the best index to popular approval of the service is 
the increased riding, it may be of some interest to add that 
Terre Haute is a strong labor town with two newspapers 
definitely representing labor interests; also that. the cars 
when first put on the street met with some ridicule and to 
this day are referred to as “ Green Bugs.” Nevertheless, 
they made their way. 

These cars have certainly justified their name of safety 
cars. For the first eight months of 1919, their average 
accident cost per 1000 car-miles run was $386 compared 
with $1,351 by the older cars on the basis of 865,000 safety 
car-miles run. The average cost per safety car accident, 
including repairs, was $16.72 compared with $65.78 by 
older cars. Mr. Walker estimates that the saving in acci- 
dents alone is equivalent to a return of 5.9 per cent on the 
investment. Further experience should produce still better 
records as the operators and the public become better ac- 
quainted with the speedier acceleration of these cars. Up 
to Sept. 16, 1919, Terre Haute’s safety cars made 1,000,000 
miles without serious trouble with either the electrical or air 
equipment. 


SAFETY Cars ARE PoPpuLAR WITH THE EMPLOYEES 


No difficulty has been found in training, men for this sery- 
ice. The first operator was a man who has been at the front 
The second oldest 
man gave up the safety car temporarily saying it was a bit 
too fast for him, but he soon asked to be restored. Safety 
car runs are now coveted by the men. Platform wages in 
Terre Haute are 39 cents to 42 cents an hour with 5 cents an 
hour additional for safety car operators. Of course, other 
railways are paying higher wages than these, but it must not 
be forgotten that the gross earnings per car-mile in Terre 
Haute are also very low. 

In addition to the reduction of platform expense and 
augmentation of revenue, these cars are also very economical 
in the use of power. A test recently conducted by students 
of Rose Polytechnic Institute showed only 1.1 kw.-hr. per 
car-mile covering traction, light, heat and energy for all the 
air-operated devices. This is easily one-half to one-third 
of the energy requirements of big cars used throughout the 
United States, although the old cars of Terre Haute are not 
exceptionally heavy. With such low energy consumption 
and the advantage of a moderate-sized car, it is unnecessary 
to try such unsatisfactory (to the public) expedients as the 
skip stop. 

Summarizing the costs, Mr. Walker finds the following, 
covering the first six months of 1919: 

Safety cars earned 20.62 cents per car-mile and cost 


- 11.25 cents per car-mile, leaving 9.37 cents per car-mile 


available for taxes, fixed charges, rentals, dividends, ete. 

Ordinary cars earned 21.95 cents per car-mile and cost 
19.84 cents per car-mile, leaving 2.11 cents for taxes, fixed 
charges, rentals, dividends, ete. 

The charges against safety car operation include the 
wages of eight crossing flagmen. 

The operating ratios, excluding taxes, of the two types of 
cars compare as follows: 


Safety Cars Others Cars 
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The'safety car ratios are reminiscent of the good old days; 
the other ratios spell bankruptcy. 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to show just what 
the change in operation and equipment standards promises 
to do for Terre Haute based upon the costs of 1919 and 1918. 

In 1918, Terre Haute ran 1,802,527 car-miles, and as but 
4 per cent were safety car-miles, it is fair to assume that 
the cost per car-mile should be that then pertaining to the 
old cars or 17 cents. This would give a cost of $306,429 
against an income of $394,824 (21.9 cents per car-mile) 
leaving available for taxes, fixed charges, rentals, dividends, 
the sum of $88,395. 

Had the same cars ex¢lusively been operated during 1919 
with an increase of 10 per cent in mileage at the actual cost 
of operating such cars during the first six months of 1919 
and with the revenue of 21.95 cents per car-mile actually 
obtained during that period, we would have 1,982,780 car- 
miles earning 21.95 cents and costing 19.84 cents per car- 
mile. This would give an income of $435,220 and an outgo 
of $393,383, leaving available for taxes, fixed charges, 
rentals, dividends, only $41,837. 

Had safety cars exclusively been operated during 1919 
with an increase of 334 per cent in mileage at the actual 
cost (11.25 cents) of operating such cars during the first 
six months of 1919 and with the revenue (20.62 cents) 
actually obtained with safety cars during that period, we 
would have 2,393,360 car-miles costing $269,253 and with 
an income of $493,510, leaving available for taxes, fixed 
charges, rentals and dividends $224,257. 

As the older cars would have left only $41)837 for the 
same purposes, the difference between 100 per cent old- 
style and 100 per cent new-style car operation in 1919 would 
be $182,420—a sum that would keep a company of this size 
on a thoroughly sound basis. 


Wuy Hasn’t THe Sarety Car BEEN ADOPTED 
More RAPIpuy ? 


One may well ask in view of the foregoing why the 
safety car or automatized car operation in general has not 
been adopted more quickly. Those who have been tardy 
have offered three reasons, to wit: The objection of the 
public, the objection of the platform worker and the diffi- 
culty of getting new money. These may be dealt with in 
order. 

The objection of the public almost invariably has arisen 
in those cases where the railway made no noticeable im- 
provement in the equipment of the car or in the headway 
between cars. On the contrary, such half-hearted and mis- 
taken attempts at one-man car operation were often accom- 
panied by an increase in fare! The scores of safety or 
automatic car installations now in service surely prove 
beyond further argument that the public welcomes modern 
one-man car operation whén it is accompanied by better 
service. 

So, too, the platform man has objected very properly to 
that kind of one-man car operation which simply doubled 
his labor, causing him to run at a lower rate of speed and 
yet increasing the hazard of accident. Sometimes, the 
platform man has objected to actual automatic cars on the 
ground that they would lose their jobs. It is obvious, so 


_ far as this objection is concerned, that electric railways are 


not run primarily to keep the maximum number of men in 
employment any more than a shoe factory would refrain 
from using automatic machinery for the same reason. This 
fear of losing jobs is not justified by practical results. Con- 
tinued two-man car operation would deprive all men of their 
jobs eventually on most of our railways. On the other 
hand, one-man car operation not only permits the con- 
tinuous existence of the electric railway but also permits the 
operation of more service with more cars. The usual situa- 
tion is that the ordinary rate of turnover on an electric rail- 
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way is so fast that it outstrips the introduction of the safety 
car, with the net result of stopping both hiring and firing. 
At the same time the men that are employed on these cars 
can be paid a higher wage, while future employees can be 
engaged with an eye to their ability as salesmen rather than 
their ability to stop a 35,000-lb. car by brute strength. The 
conditions of automatic car operation are so much more 
agreeable than the old-style car that in future we may 
expect a much slower rate of turnover than in the past. The 
car platform will then be no longer the last resource of the 
man looking for a job. 


At SMALL Cost, EXISTING Cars Coutp BE CoNVERTED TO 
ONnE-MAN TYPE 


The objection of the railway that it has no money for 
either rehabilitated or new automatized cars is frequently a 
valid one, but it does not offer an insuperable obstacle. 
The losses dite to competition would have bought a great 
many new cars if the persistence of such competition had 
been realized in time and met by increased service. How- 
ever, in most cases it is not essential to have new cars al- 
though the latter are more economical to run and better 
traffic magnets. For $400-$500 to $750 it is possible to 
automatize any car, the lower figure applying to a single-end 
car already equipped with air brakes. With such equip- 
ment a saving of $8 a day can be secured if we assume a six- 
teen-hour day and 50 cents an hour pay for the superseded 
second man of each shift. At least 75 per cent of the exist- 
ing cars could be converted to one-man, laborless car opera- 
tion in this manner. 

So striking have been the savings of these light-weight 
one-man cars that arrangements have been made to sell 
them on the car equipment trust plan; but as already indi- 
cated in the case of Terre Haute, one home demonstration is 
sufficient to insure the raising of money for more cars at 
home. Indeed there is practically no risk in loaning money 
for safety car installations because the equipment is 
standard and can be used elsewhere should the first buyer 
fail to make good. 

Hitherto we have considered only the reduction in operat- 
ing costs afforded by one-man car operation of the right 
kind. It is in order now to show why it also increases the 
gross earnings. With the coming of the private auto and 
the jitney in large numbers, electric railways began to 
realize that the big-car, long-headway system had failed to 
secure anything like saturation of traffic. Thus came the 
thirty-two to thirty-five seat short-headway, one-man car 
in place of the fifty-seat two-man car. These cars did more 
than drive out the jitney ; they created as well as recaptured 
traffic. Their work was a hint that no one can foresee just 
how much riding the public will do until a trial is made. In 
many cities the increase in patronage has run almost neck 
and neck with the increase in service offered. 


ZoNE FARES TO INCREASE PATRONAGE 


Frequent service with one-man light-weight cars is by 
all odds the surest’road to decreased costs and increased 
revenue. There is, however, a second way of more limited 
application and that is the sale of transportation according 
to quantity—in other words, the zone system. 

So long as the 5-cent fare met the desires of the electric 
railway operator, little thought was given to the distinction 
between long and short riders, compulsory riders or, 
voluntary riders and the proportions of each. The same 
people who received more than their moneys worth were 
also expected to pay for less than their money’s worth. 
They didn’t, of course. With the coming of increased flat 
fares the distinction between the two kinds of riders, or 
rather the discrimination against the short rider, became 
aggravated. The losses in traflic showed that even under 
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the 5-cent flat fare there were 10 to 20 per cent of highly 
profitable riders who did not have to use the street railway. 
That it might be worth while to retain the 5-cent rate for 
these riders oceurred to a few operators who installed the 
central area system for lack of acquaintance with true zone 
systems. The central area system retained the 5-cent riders 
of the central business district but did not recapture the 
short riders in other districts. 

Realizing that the need for more data on zone systems 
would soon arise | made a detailed study of fare collection 
practices on the ground in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Later I supplemented these personal studies by analyses 
of zone fare operation in Australia and New Zealand where 
the conditions of living are declared to be equal to or better 
than in the United States. The first thing gathered from 
these studies was that the true zone fare inevitably brings 
out a large proportion of people who ride 1 mile or less, and 
this has been found to apply under a great variety of 
topographical, density and other conditions. 'This indicates 
clearly that the minimum fare must be one that will attract 
the walker. In Great Britain this minimum fare is usually 
1 penny; in Australia with conditions closer to our own, 
it is more likely to be 14 pence or 3 cents for an initial zone 
up to 14 miles or so. 

If any American city of reasonably compact population 
can show only 10 to 20 per cent of its riders within a 
i-mile ride, it is obvious that it could do something with a 
lower fare for the shorter distance. It would be unwise to 
specify any particular scale of fares for universal applica- 
tion. In many towns, there might be but few situations 
where the additional revenue from a differential fare 
system would make the extra cost and complication worth 
while. It would always be desirable first to exhaust the 
technical resources of the art. 

Again, there is little or no connection between the zone 
fure and congestion. Zone fares are found abroad in almost 
every kind of community. The character of housing often 
appears to be a national characteristic, as the tenements of 
French cities and the individual homes of English cities 
indicate. 
has been promoted largely by the ease of securing land, there 
being no century-old estates to interfere. Where a city has 
had a zone fare from the beginning, it must be obvious that 
the higher fare on the outskirts is offset -in some measure 
by the lower cost of land. In the United States, contrari- 
wise, the realty man has fattened upon the expansion of the 
electric railways. In any event, under a correct zone system 
the fare is not absolutely cumulative, so that the further a 
man lives away from the center, the less his fare per mile. 

The only serious thing we have to consider is that in 
changing from a flat to a zone system. we necessarily upset 
the values of a generation. Hence it is wise to make the 
changes in fare as reasonable as the conditions permit, but 
it would not be wise to refrain from increasing fares merely 
because such increase would deprive realty owners of un- 
earned increment unless the community itself is prepared to 
make up the electric railway deficits. 

The third thing gathered from a study of the zone fare 
in practice is the uselessness of comparing track mileage 
to population for the purpose of comparing the zone fare 
versus the universal fare. The old European cities show a 
comparatively small amount of track to population whether 
they have flat fares or zone fares. The new American cities 
and new Australian cities show liberal trackage, although 
the Americans have flat fares and the Australians have zone 
fares. A reduction in track mileage would be a healthful 
blood-letting for many American cities. While British 
cities have so little track in proportion to population, it 
does not appear that their operators feel the need for much 
more. The tendency is to serve the suburbs first with buses 
or trackless trolleys and to refrain from putting down costly 
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track until the population is dense enough to pay for say a 
ten-minute headway. This is common sense. 

A fourth point gathered from a elose study of British 
practice is that the success of the zone fare depends as much 
upon close headways as upon a short fare for a short ride. 
It is obvious that people will not wait ten to fifteen minutes 
in order to ride + to 1 mile. In Glasgow, where the min- 
imum fare zone is 1.16 miles, fully 63 per cent of the pas- 
sengers rode within that distance last year, and it must be 
clear that they would not have done so much short riding 
if the car service had been infrequent. It does not follow, 
of course, that the cars themselves are as good as our own 
in comfort and general furnishing. Generally, they are 
not, although the provision of cross-seats on the upper 
decks and permission to smoke there are much appreciated. 
Jitney experience in this country indicates that people tend 
to take the first vehicle that offers—a run-down auto being 
often preferred to a finely-upholstered car because the jit- 
ney is there and the car isn’t. 

The fifth thing gathered from a study of zone fare sys- 
tems is that they are not to be judged in connection with 
the wages paid to the carmen unless we were to use the 
same scale of fares. As a matter of fact, the British car- 
man today is earning pre-war American wages, has an 
eight-hour day and gets certain privileges like uniforms, 
payment for reporting time, and vacations that make the 
platform cost just as dominant as here. On this new basis 
the fares are still 1 penny or 2 cents minimum. On the 
other hand, the zone fare in Australia has been applied 
for years on railways which were paying American wages. 
No matter what the wages are, a zone system can be worked 
out on the plan of maximum revenue from maximum 
riders as against the plan of 8, 9 and 10-cent fares for 


‘all who can be compelled to pay them. 


Tre ZoNE SYSTEM IN AMERICA 


Until the Public Service Railway of New Jersey installed 
its zone system beginning Sept. 14, 1919, the United States 
did not have a single example of an electric railway in 
which an effort is made to get the same high proportion 
of less-than-a-mile riders found wherever the zone system 
has been in use for a number of years. A discussion of 
the Public Service case may serve to illustrate the traffic- 
building possibilities of the zone fare as applied to America. 

Karly in March, 1919, the Public Service Railway at 
the request of the New Jersey Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners presented a proposal for a zone system of fares 
in which 5 cents was established as the fare for the first 
mile and 1 cent for every mile thereafter. Transfers of the 
usual time-limit type were to be charged for at the rate 
of 2 cents for the first mile on the connecting line and 1 
cent a mile thereafter. - 


At the hearings conducted on this proposal before the - 


board, the representatives of the League of Municipalities 
laid stress on two things: That a zone-fare scheme ought 
to be one that would recover the enormous losses of traffic 
to the jitney and motor-bus and that would include a fare 


low. enough to transform walkers to riders. As much as pos- 


sible of the additional revenue ought to come out of in- 
creased patronage instead of being drawn wholly out of 
the passengers compelled to use the service. Accordingly, 
the writer suggested a fare of 3 cents for the first mile and 
2 cents for each increment of a mile or more thereafter. 
To shade the fare for the long rider, he suggested in place 
of a strictly cumulative fare one in which the first addi- 
tional zone would be say 1 mile, the second say 14, the 
third say 14 miles and so on. This would not always be 
practicable because of encroachments upon a series of zones 
emanating from a neighboring city but indicates the gen- 
eral principle of showing some consideration to the long 


rider whose fare is so severely increased at best. Electric 
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- railways of street railway character ought not to encourage 


extra long-haul traffic when the faster service of a steam 
railroad or electric interurban is available. This is pe- 
culiarly the case on the Public Service Railway which had 
been giving some extraordinarily long rides for 5 and 10 
cents, so that the change from a flat to a zone system of 
any kind meant a great increase in fare for people who 
had no regard for the value of their time. I believe that 
it is far better for an electric railway to lose the small 
percentage of such long-distance riders than to lose or 
fail to attract the enormously greater number of short-dis- 
tance riders for whom the street railway was created. 

The decision handed down by the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners covering a 3-cent fare for the first mile 
and 2 cents a mile thereafter followed a statement by 
President McCarter of the Public Service Railway in which 
he declared that a flat fare of 9 cents was one of the alter- 
natives but that he could not favor such a fare because 
it would still further impair the usefulness of the street 
railway to the public and that he accepted the 3-cent mini- 
mum fare with 2-cent zones. 

The introduction of the zone system on the Public Ser- 
vice Railway has not been without its difficulties, but it 
must be borne in mind that the system of fare collection 
has been radically altered at the same time and that neither 
the platform men nor the patrons could be expected to han- 
dle it smoothly within a few weeks. The Public Service zone 
system being operated on the pay-leave plan also loses one 
of the great advantages that a differential fare possesses on 
foreign systems, namely, in securing the selfish interest of 
the passenger in the transaction. On all other zone systems 
the passenger pays before he gets most of his ride, and he 
has a selfish interest in seeing that he pays only for what he 
gets. The regular passenger especially cannot be said to 
care greatly what the conductor does with his money if he 
pays upon leaving the car. In any event, no zone system 
can be as convenient as a one-fare system, but that it can 
handle extremely heavy traffic is evident from the fact that 
the average number of fare collections in British cities is 
fourteen to twenty per mile compared with less than half 
that number here. 

Mo conclude as to the zone system: A zone-fare street 
railway with a combination of good-will, low base fares and 
short headways will get the mimimum revenue from a 
maximum number of patrons and leave little or nothing 
for the jitney. 

Tt is natural to ask how one-man car operation and the 
zone fare can go together. Obviously, we cannot expect one 
man to handle four or five different kinds of fare in addition 
to running the car. The way to avoid this will be through 
the operation of one-zone and two-zone cars with one man, 
reserving the larger cars for long through runs in multi- 
zone service. There is no good reason why the service as 
well as the fares should not be zoned in accordance with 
the density of traffic. The same route could have through 
cars with two men each going from one extreme terminal 
to another, while one-man cars should shuttle back and 
forth over 1, 2 or 3-mile sections between. On many a two- 
zone run there could be one collection on entering through a 
prepayment area and a second collection on leaving the car 
in the second zone. I have in mind some of our large sys- 
tems where the present method of operation calls for long 
through routes with large two-man cars at a sacrifice of 
local traffic opportunities in the towns through which these 
ears pass. Such local traffic can be developed only with 
small, one-man cars operated in town at frequent intervals. 

For short-route towns it is not practicable to use a zone 
or multiple fare system. It is possible, however, to work out 
various forms of commutation tickets based upon giving a 
reduced rate to those who average more than two rides a 


day. In its practical working out, such a ticket or pass 
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gives a fair deal to both the long rider and the short rider, 
since the short rider has more opportunities to ride, as in 
going home for lunch where the long rider would lack the 
time. Such a ticket would be far more convenient to pas- 
senger and car operator as it avoids all need for making 
change, issuing transfers and arguing about the time limits 
and use of the latter. It would be hoped that such a pass 
would go a long way toward encouraging off-peak riding and 
build up the habit of riding short distances. The latter 
characteristic is already noticeable in bad weather. 

It is time for the electric railways of the United States 
to take a hint from British practice and make more use of 
the motor bus in handling extensions and giving a de luxe 
service on good shopping and other show streets at a special 
rate of fare. The greater flexibility and all-around useful- 
ness of the motor bus cannot and should not be ignored by 
the street railway operator just because it happened to be 
used by a private competitor first. Because of its experience 
in routing, scheduling and other transportation technique, 
the electric railway is the logical operator of bus service. 
All popular price transportation should be under one head. 

I have been asked to offer an opinion as to the relative 
merits of British and American street railways. The most 
direct and shortest statement would be to say that America 
excels in mechanical and electrical equipment standards 
except in track maintenance and that the British excel in 
the selling of transportation. The latter, it seems to me, is 
logical because of the use of a system of fares which compels 
the growth of a more business-like attitude than where you 
sell all classes of customers at one price. 

I do not find any essential difference in the operating 
standards of British tramways because of private or public 
ownership. Most of the larger properties are publicly 
owned. They are certainly conducted in a most efficient 
manner, and rather than classing them as extravagant I 
should say that the tendency is toward parsimony. The 
middle-class councilmen always want fares that will bring 
a large surplus for reduction of taxes, while the labor party 
councilmen strive for low fares regardless of profit. Neither 
the private nor public railways are in the precarious condi- 
tion of the American electric railway because they have had 
more success in raising fares without diminishing traffic, 
but the increases in operating costs and materials have been 
even greater than here so that it is only a question of time 
before the British railways will have to hitch up their fares 
another notch despite the fact that they are not embarrassed 
by an adverse public sentiment, a multiplicity of subsidiary 
corporations and the like. 
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What Ails the Street Cars? 


A Review of the Causes for the Present Condition and Some of 
the Available Remedies —Good Transportation Is Not Only 
Desirable but Is Indispensable to Community Development 


By JOHN 
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unprecedented in the history of industry. <A super- 

essential business—the electric railway—is literally 
begging for the right to live. From the popular notion 
of it as an investor’s paradise, where every dollar planted 
was expected to bring two, it has turned into a slough of 
despond that is engulfing stocks, notes and bonds with 
terrifying impartiality. The immediate reason is apparent. 
The margin between income and outgo has been wiped out 
by the rise in costs of materials, labor, taxes, and interest. 
The underlying causes are much more difficult to deter- 
mine, and having been found the proper remedies must 
still be applied. 

The industry got started wrong. Thirty years ago the 
street railway man thought he had discovered a bonanza 
when he replaced the horse that wore out in four to six 
years with a motor that was supposed to last forever. Elec- 
tric motors of 10 hp. were attached to the cars overnight 
and the horses led out to pasture. But the early motors 
did not last as long as the horse, and 20, 30, 40, and 50-hp. 
motors followed in rapid succession. Many of these changes 
were capitalized in the hope that the last one would be 
final and that perfection had at last been attained. Expe- 
rience, however, showed that tracks and things generally 
wore out even more rapidly than before. Light cars passed 
out with the horse, and mania for weight ran riot. A 
limit to the length of ride which was to be given for one fare 
- was scarcely thought of. The amount of taxation that the 
electric railway was supposed to be able to stand was almost 
unlimited. 


A VHE crisis which we are considering today is almost 


PRESENT CONDITIONS DESCRIBED 


The situation on the average street railway in the United 
States today is about as follows: the earnings are 40 cents 
per car-mile, or $3.36 per car-hour, the speed being 
8.4m. p. h. The trainmen’s wages, average 55 cents per 
hour. The operating ratio is 75 per cent, and $4 is in- 
vested for each dollar’s worth of business done. On most 
of the systems insufficient provision or none at all is made 
for replacements to plant and equipment due to obsoles- 
cence or made necessary by the progress of the art, it being 
held that current repairs are all that are required to keep 
the property in a perpetual 100 per cent operating condi- 
tion. This is one reason that operating costs are so high 
today. The junk that is in operation in many of our cities 
ought to be in a museum for antiquities. No wonder 
there are sixty automobiles for every street car and that 
millions ride in jitneys. 

The condensed operating statement of a company doing 
annually a million dollar business under the average con- 
ditions cited above, with an allowance of 3 per cent on 
two-thirds of the investment to cover depreciation or 
replacement charges that cannot be covered by ordinary 
repairs, and interest at 6 per cent on the investment, is as 
shown in the following table: 


* Abstract of statement made before Federal Electric Railways Commission, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 30, 1919. 


A. BEELER 
Gross.» iInCome! Tesla hgh as dtegls Me shale coaae a oe meas Tene oie ane clase $1,000,000 
Operating’ eX Pensesy 2.6.1 cok, elstacs Meme Ak ecg eeee noe nea ae Oeen eee 750,000 


Earnings) froma. operations... crests tesvrcem sativa velseicin ae ete saci ete ela eats $250,000 
Deductions: 

Taxed . 27 dcsigscapeksiv gen cateae onewaledeels se hte nein cl eth «mineeeren $50,000 

Replacement. fund... 5.225 cccvaac Wee aecwles on leswlesiaeeeon mereee 80,000 

Interest. 6. per cent "ion $4; 000/000 2oceticec aneansedeneeeromsee 240,000 370,000 
Deficit, 43.04 itis samtecicines tna ts ofole tiers alee eiviols wis tpi cree oe ae $120,000 


There are but two ways of overcoming the deficit: to 
increase the receipts and to reduce the expenditures. The 
most alluring method is to raise the flat fare to 6, 7, 8, or 
10 cents, with or without a transfer charge. This pro- 
cedure often proves like chasing the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow. 


TAXATION 


The subject of taxation presents a field where the authori- 
ties can relieve the situation materially. There seems to 
be no good reason why a railway should pay more or less 
than does any other business on its physical property. 
Special franchise or license taxes should be done away 
with, as in many cases today the franchise is a lability 
and not an asset. Paving taxes should be abrogated gen- 
erally. Then the average rate of taxation would fall from 
5 per cent of the gross income to about 2 per cent, reduc- 
ing the expenditures of a million-dollar company by $30,- 
000. To make both ends meet, this company would have 
to save the remaining $90,000 of its deficit from operating 


cost. The condensed statement would then be as follows: 
Gross INCOMES “ieee vine njcrunianne wie craieteiwta cette ciacevaisinte ste -e fora ta otal ciate tal ach nate tataae $1,000,000 
Operating \exPeuses > sq aiiasicrs > sists. a uiesy's tip) -taielsaik a hia)eis te yaratn na lar er= ann ean 660,000 
Earnings from Operation™ * az ois x= o'sl> olsleie's aieie 04 ale tiv o esslainteletsiaa'sisisis civic tty $340,000 
Deductions: 

TAX€S ~ ‘aaagc-e av sais waee aie be wie sie e Led eiata nikal apie ate acinar ates $20,000 

Replacements tasers. sick wrelNevere,s/2 aleltereceere mares ttointe iste ste mntetars 80,000 

Interest; 6: per: cents on'$4,000; 000827 sacitatere wibtasiesaele neuieeaiemen 240,000 340,000 
SUPDIUS  .aysic svaleisigen/osaareto Sia re ake etary MG oneTa eae ete eo Ree ie ote ae ae ee $000,000 


The question of operating economies thus becomes para- 
mount. They are many, and most of them can be applied 
to every company, regardless of the fetish of local con- 
ditions. 


Scueputes, Lay-Overs AnD Routine 


The most important items in any company’s operations 
are: (1) frequency, (2) regularity, and (3) speed. With 
these items right, almost any company will succeed. 

‘The importance and advantages of higher schedule speeds 
for electric railways has been set forth fully in an article by 
the writer in the issue of the ELecrric RatLway JOURNAL 
for Sept. 27, 1919. ' 

The elimination of excessive lay-overs is most important. 
The ratio of lay-over time to actual running time varies 
from 2 to 25 per cent. Long lay-overs are given frequently 
as a concession to labor when if the nature of the resultant 
trouble were fully understood labor would not want them. 
As an example, apply the extremes to two systems, each 
earning 40 cents per car-mile and making a running speed 
not including lay-overs of 9.33 m.p.h. The line with the 
2 per cent lay-over will earn $3.67 per car-hour while that 
with the 25 per cent lay-over will bring in but $2.79. After 
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paying the trainmen at the rate of $1.10 per car-hour there 
remain respectively $2.57 and $1.69. 

Many cities today maintain routes and service designed 
for traffic conditions of a generation ago. Rerouting com- 
ing under my observation has worked wonders in bettering 
service for the public and saving money for the company. 
Short-lining and turn-back service will frequently enable 
a company to accommodate twice as many people during the 
rush as where all cars are run through irrespective of the 
length of line. 

Some non-essential non-paying lines may be abandoned 
profitably. Frequently, however, such lines can be made to 
earry their operating expenses when run as shuttle lines 
or with one-man cars. After a line has been built and 
equipped it should not be abandoned except when it is im- 
possible to earn operating expenses alone, as the interest on 
the investment will be lost in abandonment anyway. 


OBSOLETE HQUIPMENT IS WASTEFUL 


Because adequate allowances for replacement were not 
provided from earnings, many electric railways operate 
today with dingy, dilapidated equipment that actually re- 
pels customers. These cars are usually much heavier than 
necessary. They pound the track and paving to pieces, 
while their excessive demands for power eat up the coal 
pile. In operating such cars an indifferent motorman can 
waste readily several dollars a day for power alone. Yet 
only 5 per cent or less of the cars in the United States are 
equipped with power-saving devices to check up the motor- 
man’s skill and assist him in becoming efficient. The older, 
heavier rolling stock must be replaced by far lighter, faster, 
and more accessible cars with full automatic equipment 
before the full degree of success is had. 

Standardization of equipment and a complete change in 
manufacturing methods must come. Cars must be turned 
out ready to run like automobiles, in large quantities and at 
a fraction of the present costs. They must be light and 
attractive. Cross-seats should always be employed. ‘'I'wo 
or three car types will be sufficient to meet the varying con- 
ditions throughout the country. Car trust certificates will 
then be attractive to the investor. Where older rolling stock 
is in use it should be segregated by types, so that the cars 
will not run hit-or-miss in heterogeneous bunches. The 
motor characteristics and speed should be classified with 
care and cars used on lines where they best fit the schedule 
requirements. All equipment should be kept clean and well- 
painted, brilliantly lighted, and wear an inviting look. 

The use of specially constructed light-weight trail cars 
in rush hours and other periods of heavy traffic has proved 
of immense value in augmenting the service with a mini- 
mum of expense. 


PowrR AND OTHER PossIBLE ECONOMIES 


Possibilities in power economies include: 

Consolidation of power plants, shutting down less efficient 
ones when demand permits. 

Economies in generation. 

Purchase of part of the power, if necessary. 

Reduction of distribution losses. 

Thermostat regulation of car heaters in crowded and over- 
warmed cars. 

Elimination of the use of power as far as possible in shops 
and elsewhere during the peak. Keep work and freight cars 
off the line at such times. 

A great field also lies in the car itself through the instal- 
lation of efficient checking devices. To my personal knowl- 
edge as high a saving as 25 per cent of the power used to 
propel the cars was effected by such a means. 

In the case of the track, war conditions have shown 
the need of standardization and how little excuse there is for 
demanding special rail sections that add many dollars to 


every ton bought. The fault may sometimes be charged to 
the city engineer, but it is just as likely to be due to the 
way the company engineer’s theories are aided and abetted 
by the utterly needless increase in the weight of cars. 

Electric switches automatically thrown by manipulation 
of the motorman’s controller save time and money. Auto- 
matic signals on single-track lines are vastly more efficient 
than the hand-opeérated type so frequently used on many 
non-progressive lines. 

The location of car stops is of prime importance. They 
should be so placed that a standing car will not interfere 
with other cars or general street traffic, and where lines 
branch off they should be placed so as not to block the main 
line. The exact location of each stopping place should 
always be indicated plainly by a sign, so that passengers 
will not delay the car movement unnecessarily by walking to 
the car after it has stopped. A walk of a car length adds 
in excess of eight seconds to the regular stopping time, 
reducing the car’s earnings proportionally. 


Co-OPERATION BY THE PUBLIC 


Staggering of the hours of business could be carried out 
to a larger extent than now done so as to enable the rush- 
hour traffic to be spread over a longer period and with a 
minimum of equipment. Another kind of team-work is the 
application of the skip stop. Instead of imposing a hard- 
ship on the public, the decrease in the number of stops 
insures a quicker journey and more comfortable riding. 
It is also most important to secure the co-operation of the 
local authorities in all matters pertaining to faster operation 
on the streets, not by increasing the maximum speed but by 
reducing delays and removing causes of congestion along 
the tracks. 

Loading platforms should be placed at all heavy loading 
and unloading points where street width permits. They 
concentrate passengers at the proper point ready for quick 
loading, reduce the height of the step into the car, save 
time, provide a safe, comfortable place for the patrons to 
stand, prevent accidents, and permit the general street 
traffic to proceed without delay, thus mightily relieving con- 
gestion. Few people would guess that the humble loading 
platform has a direct bearing on the rate of fare, but by 
enabling the car to make better time operating expenses are 
kept down. Where raised platforms are impossible the next 
best substitute is the so-called marked safety zone. 

Traffic officers should always give precedence to the street 
cars over all other classes of traffic, as they carry twenty to 
one by all other means. The police should assist in keeping 
tracks clear from trucks and other vehicles. The left-hand 
turn for all vehicles should be prohibited at congested inter- 
sections. The rule of one-way traffic on narrow and con- 
gested streets should be enforced. Parking of automobiles 
should be regulated. Double-berthing of street cars should 
be the rule in all congested locations. The abolition of 
steam railroad grade crossings is of great importance. 
Jitneys should be regulated and their operating require- 
ments made no less onerous than those imposed on the street 
cars. 

These important things, which are of great financial bene- 
fit to the electric railways and of equal value to the public, 
can be done without spending a dollar if there is co-opera- 
tion between the railways, the local regulating bodies, and 
the public. 


INCREASING THE EARNINGS 


Attention will now be turned to methods of increasing 
the gross earnings which tend to reduce the operating ratio. 
This subject should have first consideration always. 

The street railway is a retailer of transportation. A suc- 
cessful retailer drills his employees to be courteous and 
polite. Let the operating force of the average street rail- 
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way take charge of any prosperous department store and 
accord the same arrogant, uncivil treatment to its patrons 
that car riders are so accustomed to, and that store will 
soon have urgent need of the sheriff. 

In the past it has been largely considered that people 
ride from necessity only as in going to and from work. 
Pleasure riding was supposed to consist principally in tak- 
ing long trips. Curiously enough, almost the only attempt 
to induce people to ride aside from strictly necessary pur- 
poses was made in the establishment of parks at considerable 
distances from the homes of the riders. This meant that a 
large investment was carried for the sake of hauling people 
a maximum distance perhaps ninety days in the year. 

Until recently few have believed that the way to create 
traffic is to give so frequent a headway with such attractive 
cars that people would voluntarily quit walking, except for 
very short distances. Experience in many towns, especially 
with the automatic safety car, has demonstrated conclusively 
that there is such a thing as a “ riding habit.” People will 
and do ride for short distances that are profitable to the 
railway many more times a day than was considered pos- 
sible. In other words, the electric railway is coming around 
to the standpoint adopted by some of the more enterprising 
gas and electric companies a decade ago, when they dis- 
covered that there are many more ways for selling their 
products than following the “ take-it-or-leave-it ” plan. 

Often a line is suffering from a too infrequent headway. 
Patrons walk who might be induced to ride. I have in 
mind a line that made the following record as the service 
was gradually increased : » 


Earnings per Car 


Headway in Minutes per Day 
Bi nite tei atemes stig wow sioner $21.00 
[SWS SGR On SORPIC CII Ie ae 25.00 
Rip raed ate 2 doea caiman phan other 29.00 
Se OBC eae CnC Ine Ore AE Ore ie 35.00 
Aas Gis oes ee baielaatere vole decs 40.00 


This line was developed in less than one year from a non- 
paying line to one of the best on the system simply by giv- 
ing more service. 

Where the headway is comparatively infrequent it should 
always be some even part of an hour, The rider readily 
learns when to expect a car under one plan and can tell 
nothing about it under the other. 

Perhaps the most important feature in selling transpor- 
tation is the human factor of polite employees on the cars. 
All employees, especially the trainmen and supervisory 
transportation force, should be trained in the elements of 
successful salesmanship, courtesy, and politeness. Pub- 
licity, smiles, and the same cheerful “thank you” that is 
customary in a well-regulated store are bound to put the 
electric railway on more nearly the same plane of good-will 
as any other business in a community. Platform labor alone 
amounts to 50 per cent or more of all the operating costs. 
Wages are now much higher and should attract intelligent, 
efficient help. Both motorman and conductor should be of 
the courteous sales type of employee rather than the type 
found driving a truck or in other unskilled labor. 

Intensive, systematic instruction must supplant the slip- 
shod and haphazard methods now employed, and will work 
wonders with raw material. If wages are to remain at a 
high level the cost of the turnover should be reduced enor- 
mously, because with the higher rate of pay employees will 
stay and the company can-well afford to spend a considerable 
amount on the instruction of each individual. 


Tuer Sarery Car 


Few managements today realize the full significance of 
this car and the tremendous possibilities that lie before it. 
Probably the best way to give an idea of its worth is to apply 
the concrete illustration of what should be expected if the 
average company mentioned in the foregoing part of this 
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paper decided to adopt it in lieu of the present equipment 
of two-man cars. 

The average company doing a $1,000,000 business an- 
nually will require available for daily service approximately 
seventy-five cars, including extra for shops and emergency. 
To substitute safety cars, 135 would give double service on 
the basis of a 10 per cent increase in schedule speed (instead 
of the maximum of 20 per cent obtainable). At the present 
time this number of cars would cost fully equipped about 
$6,000 each, or a total of $810,000. The old cars should be 
sold for whatever they will bring. Meantime the new equip- 
ment must be paid for and the increased interest provided. 
Increased earnings occasioned by the doubled service should 
be at least 50 per cent. ‘To be conservative, however, an 
increase of but 33 per cent is assumed. Compare this oper- 
ating statement with that of the average company under 
old methods of operation : 


Gross: inCOMe Nese seesys cee theme eae Fee eave cane cameo La oat ae $1,333,000 
Operating: Expenses) Ji :c:< ay:e/cis « we ofetaie/h sieve eivicicin oven eile sieis eee eee $750,000 
Add 10 per cent purchase price of nN€W Cars .......+eeeeeeeeeee 81,000 831,000 
Earnings from ‘operation. 6 ici. ccivescctles ose aineisae as sate nts cease ceo $502,000 
Deductions: 
Taxes -\(adjusted) «store a. ctecacassisics ¢ciisicit oem sc citattie ce Peon rete ee $20,000 
Replacement’), fund Cir. s/c cicnaw cncaaite'vianes aw on ast antec eee res 80,000 
Interést -On NOW CATs 254, caaves senpacas coeeaenee oe eee eee 7,000 
Interest.’6 per: cent on, $G000;000) icc .casseecesstieetatateneuene 240,000 367,000 
Surplus sss <sais'esselefe ois Syoidie v's ois 0 pheasae telat sass eaters seer a ore ei $135,000 


In going into the details, it is found that the miles run by 
the company have increased from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000. 
The earnings per car-mile have not gone down to half, but 
are decreased from 40 cents to 26.6 cents. The car-hour 
earnings have been reduced only from $3.36 to $2.46, and the 
operating ratio has gone from 75 per cent down to 63 
per cent. 'This is in spite of the change from the theory that 
cars are going to last indefinitely to using them intensively 
and obtaining the full value of them in ten years, after 
which they can be replaced, as you would an automobile, 
with the latest model. 

With the one-man safety car alone an average company 
now operating with a deficit can be made to carry all its 
present burdens, pay out for the new cars on a basis of ten- 
year life and earn a comfortable surplus which can be used 
to: (1) reduce the fares; (2) still further improve the 
service. 

I believe the safety car has a much wider range of appli- 
cability than has yet been attempted. Even large companies 
can undoubtedly use many of them to advantage. 


Fares 

If after everything has been done to increase business, 
effect operating economies, and lower taxes to a normal 
basis a deficit still remains after providing for the neces- 
sary and proper fixed charges a raise in the rates of fare 
should be granted. There are a number of ways to do this, ° 
as follows: (1) a charge for transfers; (2) an increase in 
the flat rate; (3) zone fares, or fares based on distance. 

A 1-cent charge for transfers will usually yield from 8 
to 5 per cent additional revenue. An increase in the flat 


‘rate of fare can scarcely be called a success as yet. An 


increase of 1 cent usually leads to 2 or 3, and as the flat rate 
goes up the number of riders decreases correspondingly. A 
number of cities have gone to 10 cents with disappointing 
results financially. High fares encourage walking, and the 
short-haul patron disappears. He is the only profitable 
customer the street railway has had in years. Provided the 
fare has to be raised it should be done so as to retain and 
encourage the short-haul rider, develop community riding, 
and increase the receipts. Experience has shown that a 
high flat rate does not accomplish this. The successful 
merchant gives an apt illustration when with rising costs 
he reduces the contents of the package and keeps the price 
the same or even lowers it. 


At present a great deal of publicity is being given to the 
possibilities of motor buses to replace non-paying street car 
lines, and it has even been predicted that the street railway 
industry is doomed. These predictions are based largely on 
the operations of jitney lines, where the buses are running 
in competition with the street cars and skimming off the 
best of the short-haul business, or where operations of the 
buses are made possible by higher fares, such as on the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company of New York City where a 10-cent 
fare has been charged for years. 

The bus, with its limited carrying capacity, requires a 
higher ratio of man power per passenger carried. The 
greater number of units increases the congestion and street 
accidents. The cost of fuel and repairs is much higher per 
car-mile. The bus has higher depreciation. The street car 
wears out its own roadway of steel rails while the bus wears 
out the paving laid at great expense by the public. Where 
any considerable volume of traffic exists, motor bus service, 
considering everything, costs more than good street car 
transportation should. There are many places, however, 
where the bus can be employed to the great advantage of 
both public and company. There are other places where 
the bus should not be allowed. Unquestionably, however, 
the companies should study this with a view of co-ordinat- 
ing bus service with the car service, where use is warranted 
as a part of the general transportation scheme. 


Future oF EvLEctRIC TRACTION 


Today, in spite of the fact that there are upwards of 
6,000,000 passenger automobiles in operation in the United 
States, the demand for rapid, safe transportation was never 


. so great, nor were there so many people to be moved. Good 


street railway transportation is not only desirable but is 
indispensable. In fact, on the quality of the service ren- 
dered by the local traction systems depends largely the 
ere of prosperity, importance and growth of the locality 
served. 

In order that the street railway industry be placed on a 
firm financial footing and be enabled to grow, it must be 
made to pay. As a whole it is not doing so today. There- 
fore, either the outgo must be reduced or the income in- 
ereased, or both. ‘To accomplish this, better methods of 
financing and operating must be employed. Managements 
must employ all the arts of successful salesmanship com- 
bined with economies. 

One of the fundamentals that must be recognized is that 
repairs alone, no matter how efficiently done, will not 
make antiquated equipment attractive or efficient. Replace- 
ment costs covering obsolescence of rolling stock and plant 
must be provided the same as any other operating charge. 

Co-operation of the public and authorities is important, 
not only to the company but much more so to the people 
and the community served. High-class, efficient urban 
transportation makes for business prosperity. 


RECAPITULATION 


To enable the street railways to get out of the serious 
situation in which they now are the following can be done: 
* Reduce taxation to place the street railways on a par 
with other industries. 

_ Employ operating economies such as: 
Better and faster schedules; — 
Reduction of layovers ; 

Improvement of routing ; 
Abandonment of non-essential service ; 
Standardization of equipment ; 
Saving of power ; 
_ Elimination of waste. 
Obtain the co-operation of the authorities and the pub- 
lic in the following: 
Installation of loading platforms ; 
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Co-operation of the police; 
Regulation of street traffic; 
Control of parking; 
Elimination of steam railroad grade crossing ; 
Regulation of jitney and bus competition ; 
Staggered hours of business ; 
Skip stops. 
Employ methods to increase the gross receipts, such as: 
Encourage short-haul riding ; 
Shorten headways ; 
Replace insolence and inattention with courtesy ; 
Drill employees in principles of salesmanship ; 
Reroute to increase business ; = 
Use the safety car and more attractive cars generally. 
A raise in fare by itself, without employing methods to 
induce and encourage profitable riding, or without employ- 
ing more efficient methods of operation will fail. 
Automobile and bus transportation is far less economical 
than efficient electric railway service. By the adoption of 
the remedies proposed, good street car transportation will be 
retained and the industry made self-supporting. 


Fair Return on Railway 
Properties” 


By Epwarp W. Bemis 


Consulting Engineer, Chicago 


N DETERMINING whether the street railways are 
| Roce a fair return, two tests may be employed. The 

first is whether the property is earning from 6 per cent 
to 7 per cent on the estimated cost of reproduction new 
today less depreciation from physical causes, obsolescence 
and inadequacy. The second is whether the company is 
earning a similar fair return on the actual cost of the prop- 
erty now in use, less depreciation and with due regard to 
the history of the investment. If the company has not 
earned enough in the past to take care of depreciation, 
allowance must be made for this in some form. On the other 
hand, if the company has earned much more than a fair 
rate of return on the actual investment, weight must be 
given under this theory to that fact. 

Under the first theory, which may be called the “ repro- 
duction theory,” the company can and does make large 
claims. 

Under the second or “historical theory,” adopted to a 
large degree by some state public service commissions such 
as those of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, a valuation is reached which is usually much below 
the outstanding securities, but which, in my judgment, is 
an equitable theory. The reproduction theory appears to 
me unfair and unjust to the public. The historical theory 
often bears down heavily upon investors, but the number 
of really innocent investors in such securities must be 
rapidly diminishing. 


An ImporTANT CONCLUSION FROM THE 
HistoricaL THEORY 


From the United States census volume on street railways 
for 1912 and from the summary of the 1917 volume on 
pages 46-51 of the Aera for August, 1919, it appears that 
the census bureau has divided all railways into four 
classes: elevated and subway, and classes A, B and C. 
Class A includes railways having gross operating income of 
$1,000,000 or more per year and includes about 100 com- 
panies; class B, includes those having from $250,000 to 
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$1,000,000 per year of gross income and includes about 150 
companies; class C includes about 700 small companies of 
less than $250,000 of gross income. It further appears that 
the net operating revenues available for interest and divi- 
dends in 1918 was $192,615,567, in all these companies or 
84.1 per cent of the amount, $228,898,968, in the calendar 
year 1917. 

Applying this percentage to the net operating revenues 
for 1917, as reported on page 5 of the August Aera, this 
result would follow: 


NET OPERATING REVENUE PER MILE OF TRACK 


Elevated and 


Year Subway Class A Class B Class C 
1917. (CActual) © saisssctincwes $51,485 $7,893 $3,461 $1,877 
1918 (Estimated) ......... 43,299 6,638 2,911 1,579 


These estimated revenues, if capitalized at 6 per cent 
would amount to the following, per mile of track: 


CAPITALIZATION OF NET EARNINGS AT 6 PER CENT, 1918, PER MILE 
OF TRACK 


Elevated and 
Subway 


AQIS Se sice oor Meee $721,650 


Class A 
$110,633 


Class B 
$48,517 


Class C 
$26,317 


My experience in appraisals of surface lines has been that 
the above amounts are as much as the cost of the property 
now in use, less depreciation. In other words, the com- 
panies are still earning 6 per cent on the average on the 
fair value according to the historical theory. There are, 
of course, many exceptions to this. There are three classes 
of street railways, those not wisely nor prudently built; 
those once profitable but now incapable at any fare of becom- 
ing self-sustaining due in part to competition with other 
means of transportation; and the majority of our larger 
roads which have earned during the past five years and dur- 
ing their entire past history, and probably are even now 
earning, a fair return on their capital investment. Con- 
ditions are gradually improving with regard to net operating 
revenue as well as with regard to gross revenue, since March, 
19419: 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


The public may buy on a liberal capitalization of recent 
and prospective earnings and may operate, or it may ignore 
and replace by buses the companies that are not making 
any adequate return and are not likely to do so, at any rate 
of fare, provided the companies retire from business. Even 
where the companies might make more on a 6-cent or 7-cent 
fare than on a 5-cent fare, it may be better for the cities 
to buy them out and operate them than to permit an in- 
creased fare. But it is difficult to subsidize these companies 
when in private hands. The companies should be forced to 
greater economies in the use of one-man cars, economy in 
use of electricity, skip stops, honest collection of fares, etc. 
Under municipal ownership, paving charges could be shifted 
to the general tax budget and even extensions could be built 
in part, at least, by special assessments of abutting property. 

Most of our larger street railway systems, if not largely 
over-capitalized can go on successfully, I believe, under a 
5-cent fare, but if largely over-capitalized they probably 
must go through bankruptcy proceedings or must volun- 
tarily readjust interest and rentals. 

Fundamental in any system of regulation or ownership 
is the determination of the cost of the properties now in use, 
less depreciation from all causes. I have always believed in 
municipal ownership and operation of public utilities, but 
dread its coming at an exorbitant valuation. 


Camden’s View of the New 


Jersey Zone Plan * 
By E. G. C. BLEaAKLY 


City Counsel, Camden, N. J. 


HE zone plan of collecting fares in New Jersey seems 

to be a complete failure. Of course, we can only 

speak with certainty for the City of Camden and 

vicinity. The fact that both political parties in this State 

condemned the system in their respective platforms simply 
expresses public sentiment. 

We do not want to be understood as saying that a zone 
system is not theoretically a proper system, or that a 
proper zone plan could not be made successful. What we do 
unhesitatingly say is that the zone plan inaugurated here is 
a complete failure. Our experience is that within the limits, 
of the City of Camden, possibly a 3-mile limit from our 
ferry terminal, which is the gateway of the city, the 
present system has caused an average delay of twelve to 
fifteen minutes in the headway of the various car lines. The 
chief delay is in the making of change on the pay-as-you- 
enter plan. If the nickel fare had been a part of the system, 
of course, the making of change would have been expedited, 
but the Chamber of Commerce here and the city officials 
have recommended two propositions which might be used 
in connection with a proper zoning system. 

1. At the heavy loading points, the main one of which 
is our Pennsylvania Ferry, there should be two or more 
ticket selling booths to permit passengers to secure tickets 
in advance of entering the cars, so that all they would | 
have to do would be to hand the ticket to the conductor 
or drop it in a slot. This would tend to a speedy loading 
of every car. We, however, made special note that it would 
be of no avail to open up such ticket booths unless strip 
tickets were sold at a reduced rate over the normal fare. 
For instance, if the normal fare were 6 cents, six ticket 
strips should be sold for 25 cents, or some similar reduc- 
tion. This would furnish an inducement to passengers to 
buy in advance of entering. The advantages of such a 
plan to the company would be that— 

(a) It would gain by selling tickets at wholesale, the 
overhead cost of selling being thus reduced. 

(b) It would gain the use of the money because many of 
the tickets will be a week or more in being used. 

(c) Many tickets would be lost or destroyed. 

(d) It would encourage the riding habit. A passenger 
does not think he is spending money when he is dropping 
in a ticket. He will, therefore, ride more frequently. 

2. We recommend commutation tickets for the suburbs. 
Our problem here is not only to supply the residents of 
the city, but we have five or six thriving suburbs, all of 
which have steam railroad connections. 

When the present zoning system was put in operation 
it was found that starting with the 3-cent fare, the increase 
at the distance of about 14 miles, on a 2 cents a mile in- 
crease, ran up to about 30 cents, while the steam railroad 
company, for a similar distance, was selling a commutation 
ticket for about 15 or 16 cents, including 24 cents for fer- 
riage to Philadelphia. So when it was found that nearly all 
the suburbs had the same steam railroad rates, almost half 
what the new trolley zone rates were, the suburbanites 
immediately forsook the trolleys and bought commuta- 
tion tickets on the steam railroads. 

3. It might have been thought that the 3-cent riders 
would have hailed such a system with joy. The contrary 
seems to have been the practical result. So much for 
theory against fact. Some of the 3-cent riders boycotted 


* Abstract of statement placed before Federal Electric Railways Commission, 
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the trolleys out of sympathy, refused to ride because they 
would rather pay a nickel than wait for change, but most 
of the riders in the 3-cent zone would naturally walk. From 
a practical standpoint we should say that there is not much 
travel in a 3-cent zone of 1 mile, except in large cities, 
where the population is concentrated. Whatever the rea- 
son, even the 3-cent zone has not been popular. 

Generally speaking, we think the main cause for the fail- 
ure of the system within the city limits was because of the 
many objectionable features attending its inauguration. 
Aside from those enumerated, so-called “bull pens” were 
provided ; that is, shed structures surrounded by fences with 
turnstiles for entrance and exit. For some reason or other 
the people were against the use of these pens and resented 
their installation. 

We think also, the conductors and motormen objected 
to the delays and other complications of the system. We 
have heard that it was claimed on behalf of the company 
that some employees objected because the system prevented 
peculations. On the other hand, some of the employees 
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said that it furnished special inducement and special oppor- 
tunities for peculations. ; 

Our ferry company handles, at the Pennsylvania termi- 
nal, more than 30,000,000 people annually. That is as 
many as go through the Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
It is the gateway for all south Jersey. A large number of 
these passengers go through the two ferry entrances, one 
on the south side and the other on the north side of the 
street. There is a ticket selling booth about 15 ft. east of 
each ticket collector. Most people have purchased tickets 
in advance and they simply tear one off and drop it into 
a receptacle, stopping hardly a fraction of a second, so that 
there is no congestion even in the busiest hours. There is no 
making of change except at the ticket selling booths and 
the selling of tickets is distributed over a longer period of 
time, because all people do not run out of tickets at the 
same moment. This tends to avoid congestion even at 
the ticket selling booths at the heavy loading hours. Such 
a system, in our opinion, would be ideal for the local trolley 
company. 


How the Railways Can Be Rehabilitated’ 


The Bvils of the Past are Condemned and the Author Says That 
Any Program for Rehabilitation of the Electric Railway Prop- 
erties Must Have Efficient Operation as the Primary Plank 


By MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE 


Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia, formerly Director of Public Works, Philadelphia 


most completely discredited feature in the adminis- 

stration of a city. The public, remembering not 
only past wrongs but having in mind present-day inefficien- 
cies, does not take any interest in lightening the burdens of 
the managers, but seems anxious to precipitate what may 
easily develop into a national tragedy. This antipathy to 
the owners and the conviction so generally entertained by 
the public that all adventure has gone out of the street rail- 
way business when operated as a private undertaking, this 
commission, I believe, will find the greatest obstacles to 
putting into effective operation such constructive sugges- 
tions as it may make. Continued adversity might win over 
the most obdurate director to enlightened management, but 
without the hearty co-operation of the public almost noth- 
ing can be done. 

My own impression is that the differences between the 

ublie and private interests involved have become irrecon- 
cilable. The operators of these properties—and especially 
their promoters—have erred so grievously against the publie 
that except on isolated properties and where conditions are 
exceptional no compromise is likely. In most situations 
it would seem to me highly improper that a compromise 
should be reached on any basis thus far suggested by the 
private interests involved. 

While I am not opposed to government ownership as 
such—and especially not for the reasons usually advanced 
against it—I would view with more than concern any con- 
siderable or immediate broadening of the functions and 
responsibilities of our municipal administrators. We are 
doing far too much of our present task in an indifferent 
fashion to make it wise to add to the burden, and for this 


() UR street railways constitute, broadly speaking, the 


‘reason I would welcome any scheme which would permit a 


further period of private operation. But, frankly, in view 
of the public attitude I see no adequate solution which does 
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not involve a maximum of public control, or probably of 
public ownership and public operation. 

Before suggesting the constructive steps which I believe 
must be taken before the street railways can be put on any- 
thing approaching a satisfactory basis, I would like to point 
out a number of specific obstacles which stand in the way of 
a satisfactory settlement of this problem. 

Because the profits have been made through financing 
these properties rather than through operating them as 
public services the valuation factor has from the first been 
over-emphasized. In fact, up to a recent date one hardly 
ever heard the “ efficiency of operation ” factor mentioned. 
As a result of my experience I should estimate that on 
July 1, 1914, the face value of the outstanding securities of 
these undertakings represented almost twice what might be 
considered “fair value” as estimated by fair men un- 
schooled in the equivocations and mirages so assiduously 
conceived by versatile lawyers and valuation experts during 
the last twenty years. While my inquiries in the street 
railway field have not been as conclusive as in the electrical 
field, everything points to an alleged value bearing to real 
value a ratio of at least two to one. 

The unity of the banking control back of these properties 
usually speaking through such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, and the National Electric Light Association, makes 
it possible to determine even illicit policies and plans and 
put them promptly into pretty g@heral practice throughout 
the country. 

These associations, while nominally distinct and each 
interested in a different industry, work in the closest pos- 
sible harmony. Practically the same group of what might 
be called “investment financiers” virtually control all 
these associations. 

Notwithstanding these organizations for united and 
nation-wide action on the part of the private interests in- 
volved, there is no administrative agency to unite and safe- 
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guard the public interest. Because of this, many obvious 
wrongs have been permitted simply because there was no 
adequate way of voicing the opposition, although the United 
States Bureau of Standards, the Association of State Pub- 
lic Service Commissions and the Utilities Bureau have all 
done what they could with hopelessly inadequate funds. 
Further complications were introduced by the valuation 
of the street railroad properties under several different sys- 
tems, according to the use to which such valuations were to 
be put, such as taxation, rate-making, issuing securities, etc. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF IMPROVEMENT 


It is because those in charge have had their attention 
centered on financial rather than on operating consider- 
ations that past and present untoward tendencies have not 
been discounted and offset more effectually. The present 
deplorable state of our street railways was not reached over 
night and is not due to any one single cause, but if their 
managers had been “on their jobs ” the remedial measures 
which we are now discussing would have been inaugurated 
yearsago. The point I want to make is that while the situa- 
tion has doubtless been precipitated by the war, conditions 
incident to the war had very little to do with it. 

The attitude of the owners of these properties is such 
as to make it very difficult for the public to get at the facts. 
Propaganda supporting officially authorized theories of valu- 
ation, methods of accounting, principles of management, 
etc., are carried on in every direction. It was the American 
Electric Railway Association which some years ago startled 
the country with its plan for influencing education at the 
source. I criticised this policy in two lectures on utilities 
delivered in 1915 in several Eastern universities. 

It may help to an understanding of the whole situation 
to mention another difficulty in the path of street railway 
reconstruction. Owing to the manner in which this in- 
dustry was developed the engineers who practise in the 
utility field are almost without exception subordinate to 
and usually subservient to the financial men. In a paper 
entitled “ Some Factors in Municipal Engineering,” read 
before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
1914, this subject was discussed at length. 

This situation has improved somewhat recently because 
of the larger number of engineers employed by the state 
commissions and on publicly-owned utilities. But as long 
as the private interests pay salaries so out of proportion to 
those paid by the public, and so long as they are allowed to 
discredit and even ostracize those practising as public engi- 
neers, the most experienced talent will be found serving 
the private companies. I am convinced that no engineer or 
valuation expert has any right to practise on both sides of 
these questions. There are good men practising on either 
side, but to practise on both sides with the terminals as far 
apatt as they are today and have that practice fair to the 
public is a hopeless undertaking. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RELIEF 


A good many suggestions for relief have been made which 
would be acceptable except for the fact that there is no 
equitable or confidence-inspiring method of putting them 
into effect. For instance, I would be in favor of paying 
out of the tax rate sucf portion of the expense of an 
obviously desirable and non-self-supporting improvement 
as the Cambridge subway in Boston as might be shown to 
belong to the community as a whole rather than to those who 
use it, if the bookkeeping methods current in the utility 
world were different from what they are and if the public 
stood a somewhat better chance in getting dependable tech- 
nical advice in making the bargain. 

At least theoretically we are all for some kind of a cost- 
of-service plan. But I am opposed to the kind which has 


been principally stressed before this commission, first be- 
cause it will have a tendency to validate excessive valuations, 
and second because it will inevitably capitalize inefficiency. 
The proposal is quite comparable to the profit-sharing 
scheme so strenuously urged now as a cure-all for industrial 
disorders. Labor is not a bit interested in profit-sharing 
because labor has no confidence that it understands the rules 
of the game and has had no hand in developing these rules. 
Any cost-of-service plan initiated now would rest in most 
instances on a discredited financial base and be operated 
under accounting methods designed for an altogether dif- 
ferent purpose than the one which I take it we all have 
in mind now, 4. é., the service of the public. 

I am convinced that any program for the rehabilitation 
of these properties to be successful must have efficient oper- 
ation as its primary plank. After all, it is much more 
fundamental to ask how they are operated than who operates 
them. One of the best illustrations I can cite of the accom- 
plishment of efficient management is the record which has 
been made on the Philadelphia Rapid Transit System under 
the administration of T. E. Mitten. 


How “ Watrer ” Can Br ABSORBED 


The question of what shall be done about the excess in 
valuation or “watered stock” remains to be answered. 
Where there is an excessive difference to be absorbed, as 
is the case in many cities, I suppose there is nothing 
to do but “let nature take her course.” In any such case 
the readjustments incident to a receivership and a reduc- 
tion in the “ property investment account” will come as 
the inevitable retribution for past mistakes. It will be 
found that our old-time friend the “ widow and orphan ” 
will not suffer in this as much as we are sometimes led 
to believe. Some years ago I examined the investment 
lists of four of the largest savings funds in Philadelphia 
and found that among investments totalling hundreds of 
millions there was not one dollar in municipal utility 
securities. In other words, careful investors have been shy 
on these securities for some time. 

But where the excess valuation is not too great and 
where efficient management has been installed, adjustments 
reasonably fair to all concerned and not involving too radi- 
cal readjustments should be possible. Here again we can 
turn to Philadelphia for an illustration. Everyone knows 
that there is in the P. R. T. a large underlying layer of 
the purest water running into the tens of millions. I 
think it is a fair statement that as a result of the past 
ten years of careful management a part of this over- 
capitalization may be said to have been absorbed. 

If Mr. Mitten continues his activities and along the 
most promising lines I think that it will be altogether 
possible for him further to reduce the discrepancy between- 
real and alleged value. If present prices are maintained 
his task will, of course, be the easier. I can then conceive 
that at some future date there can be reached some con- 
clusion as to what the “ shortage ” is and that this can be 
in part validated in an open and aboveboard manner by 
a public which is not without some measure of responsi- 
bility for its existence and in part carried by a cancella- 
tion of outstanding securities. After all, neither the city 
nor the security holders should advocate the revolutionary 
route of a receivership if the necessary adjustments can 
be made by a more orderly process. Any such settlement 
is contingent upon full evidence of good faith on the part 
of the company and the establishment of a progressive and 
efficient management of the property. In this Philadelphia 
situation unless the adjustment is reached by some such 
method as suggested, the community will ultimately insist 
upon a valuation made very largely for the purpose of 


exposing past wrongs and without any desire to give the — 


management even a sporting chance. 
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ily for public use and convenience and indispensable 
to an adequate municipal life. The people who have 
put up the money to make and sustain so useful a social 
agency are entitled to have their investment treated as a 
legitimate one and deserving of an adequate return. This 
is of course platitudinous and yet it will bear repetition in 
order to emphasize upon everybody’s mind the mutuality of 
interest involved in providing and maintaining modern 
street railway service. So long as private ownership con- 
tinues this reciprocal condition will persist, viz., the duty of 
the utility to serve and the moral obligation of the com- 
munity to pay, and every effort to disregard it will result in 
the future, as it has in the past, in costly folly. When 
municipal ownership comes, if it does come, and the in- 
dustry is transferred from private to public hands the 
partnership relation will be terminated, but the funda- 
mental principle will remain. Inasmuch, however, as this 
eventuality is still quite distant, we may as well confine our 
attention to things as they are. Municipal ownership is 
surely no panacea, and there is nothing automatic or as- 
sured about its success. It is highly desirable when and 
where it works, it is highly undesirable when and where it 
doesn’t work. Its desirability is fundamentally a practical 
question, not necessarily ethical or political. 

Underlying the entire situation is the need for a mutual, 
frank, and openly-arrived-at finding of the real value of 
each street railway property and a fixing of a proper rate of 
return thereon. Except in some isolated cases, we have no 
such plan of procedure today. Valuations and capitaliza- 
tions usually are simply what they happen to be. Even when 
fixed judicially, or determined by quasi-public agencies like 
state commissions, they seldom have a patent for accuracy 
or equity. Where they have been fixed by politicians, or that 
elusive thing called public opinion, they have usually been 
ungenerous and unfair. Where they have been fixed by 
unrestrained action of the companies, they have been all 
that the traffic would bear. In any event they now generally 
appear as a misshapen thing that has grown and expanded 
mushroom-like in periods of public generosity or careless- 
ness and been dwarfed and stunted during intervals of 
public unreasonableness or indignation. 

Certainly there is nothing scientific or well-balanced 
about the capital account of the average American street 
railway. Capital value must be revamped and rewritten, 
but not necessarily underwritten. It must be simplified 
and clarified so as to be understandable, must bear some real 
relation to property or plant value, and when determined be 
frankly and conclusively accepted by the owners and by the 
community. Until this is done no street railway property 
anywhere will do otherwise than continue to stumble along 
_ in its public policy, in its rendition of service and in its 
financing. When it is done, however, the first permanent 
and tangible step will be taken in the solution of the 
_ problem. 232 
Jo the same body should be left the determination of the 
question of the rate of return. If left alone the rate would 
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Los. street railway is a public utility, existing primar- 


ct of statement placed before Federal Electric Railways Commission, 
on, D. C., Oct. 3, 1919. ; 


Suggestions Include: Valuation and Rate of Return to Be Determined by 
Disinterested Body, Ownership by Local Stockholders to Be Encouraged, 
Control of Service by City but Operation on Service-at-Cost Basis 


By THOMAS L. SIDLO 


Attorney, Cleveland, Ohio 


sooner or later be fixed by the sway of economic factors. 
Consequently, the real function of this board would be to 
determine what an investment of this character, surrounded 
by the circumstances and conditions which play upon it, 
must command in the way of a return in order at all times 
to invite investing capital. Now as to a “fair” rate of 
return. Whatever may be said of an unfair rate of return, 
there is no such thing as a fair rate of return. If so, then 
which is fair, fairer, or less fair, a 44 per cent return on a 
United States Liberty bond, a 5 per cent return on a 
Pennsylvania Railroad bond, a 6 per cent return on Cleve- 
land Railway stock, a 7 per cent return on a Monongahela 
Traction & Light short-term note, or an 8 per cent return 
on an Empire Gas & Fuel preferred stock. The first is the 
prime security of the world, the remainder are quasi-public 
securities of varying standards. From the standpoint 
purely of return, which represents the fair rate? Can any- 
one say? He must be a modern oracle of Delphi who would 
have the temerity to answer. 

Frankly, while there are certain rates of return that are 
manifestly unfair, 7. e., such rates as are oppressive or usur- 
ious, there is no such thing as a fair rate of return. The 
task of this body will really be to fix a return (which may 
vary) that will insure keeping the property financed and 
growing. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse the difficulties, embarrass- 
ments and tragedies in street railway history that have 
resulted from financing by means of mortgage indebtedness. 
It is pretty generally agreed by everybody who has made a 
study of street railway finances that it will be a happy day 
when the lien-holder is eliminated from street railway 
ownership. His presence has been as hurtful to the com- 
pany as to the community. He has been the chief cause of 
the spirit of absenteeism in street railway management and 
has probably done more to bring the industry into disrepute 
than the old-fashioned, “ public-be-damned ” operator. But 
how eliminate him? With an efficient cost-of-service plan, 
mortgage bonds are unnecessary as a mode of financing. A 
property can be financed by selling shares and selling shares 
exclusively. And these can be sold to purchasers living in 
the community in which the utility is located and should 
be so sold. The property will thus acquire an alert, in- 
formed body of owners, who will desire, along with security 
and certainty of return on their investment, that proper 
and adequate service shall be rendered the community. Such 
a body of security-holders, and none other, will see to it 
that the property has a management that recognizes and is 
able to administer the profit-making aspect of the job not 
only, but the public service aspect as well. The value of 
this sort of ownership arrangement has been eminently 
demonstrated in Cleveland. The fact that at the present 
time there is relatively no bonded indebtedness but on the 
contrary a predominant body of resident shareholders, is 
making the Cleveland plan a success as much as any other 
factor. The statistics of the ownership of the Cleveland 
Railway Company are worth incorporating here: 


First mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 1931, amount outstanding $5,495,000. 
Capital stock outstanding (Aug. 1, 1919) $28,724,400. 

Number of stockholders, March 21, 1910, 2,732. 

Number of stockholders, June 12, 1919, 5,202. 
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Average amount per holder, March 21, 1910, $5,372. 
Average amount per holder, June 12, 1919, $5,520. 

On June 12, 1919, 67 per cent of the stockholders owned less than $5,000 
each, of capital stock; 55 per cent owned less than $2,500 each. Those who 
owned $5,000 or less, each, constituted 75 per cent of the whole number of 
stockholders; those who owned $2,500 or less, 57 per cent. 

A total of 91 per cent of all the stock is owned by residents of Ohio. On 
Jan. 1, 1919, of a total of 5,168 stockholders, 4,619 were residents of Ohio and 
of this number 3,522 resided in Cuyahoga County. In other words, about two- 
thirds of all of the company’s stockholders reside in Cleveland or its environs. 

It is noteworthy that the settlement plan that has been 
in process in Toledo, the proposed Community Traction 
Company, contemplates this.type of local ownership as one 
of the chief arrangements. The time is ideal for creating 
in each community in this country, through the agency of 
the stock of the local street railway company, an investment 
bearing a return larger than that earned by savings bank 
deposits, possessing inherent certainty and security and 
providing an open and ready channel for investment funds 
of those who have neither means nor leisure for studying 
the investment field. 

The arrangement between the community and the com- 
pany should be founded upon the basis of service at cost 
and control of service vested in the community. The latter 
should be permitted to require any quantity or quality of 
service deemed necessary or desirable for its proper life and 
growth, provided, however, that it is ready to pay, in the 
shape of an adequate rate of fare, whatever cost its service 
requirements shall entail. There should be no limit upon 
the city’s right to prescribe service, except obvious impos- 
sibility of performance. At the same time there should be 
no limit to the company’s right to collect such a rate of fare 
as will pay for the cost of service ordered. 

Control of service should be exercised through the agency 
of a competent technical representative, who should be 
equipped with the necessary information and facilities to 
enable him to prescribe the kinds and amounts of service 
that changing conditions of community life require. Ser- 
vice orders should be final and without appeal by the com- 
pany, except where they are obviously inordinate or im- 
possible to meet or where. the city is unwilling or unable 
to pay the cost of the service it is requisitioning. 

This cost should include the labor charge, the operating 
charge, the power charge, the maintenance charge, etc., 
all according to the market. In addition it should include 
the “ money charges,” that is, the return to the company’s 
security eis on their investment. This return should 
not be “ fair” or “ fixed,” but it should be certain and in 
accord with the Feasavaa itl cost of money for this kind of 
capital requirement. In other words, it should be subject 
to ascension or declension, according to the necessities of 
the money situation, perhaps, however, with a fixed mini- 
mum which should always be assured. The reason for this 
is obvious. The cost of money is just as important and 
inevitable an item entering into the cost of service as labor 
and material and is as susceptible to the control of econo- 
mic influences. This fact should be recognized and ac- 
credited. This applies especially where the type of security 
is to be common shares, either exclusively or predominantly, 
and where the effort will be made to keep these shares 
actively at par or in the region of par or in a price range 
that will be sufficiently attractive to invite fresh capital. 
The rate of return should not be susceptible to frequent or 
violent changes. This might give a gambling quality to 
the stock, but the rate should not be so immutably fixed 
as to make it impossible to recognize and meet changing 
money market-conditions. 


THe Lapor SITUATION 


The labor situation is the most vexing and obstreperous 
problem confronting the street railway industry. From 
present indications it is likely to be still more troublesome in 


the future. No adequate solution has yet been found, In » 


recent times street railway employees have found the strike 
an unfailing weapon to enforce their demands. At present 
it seems as if there were no definite limit to its possibilities. 
Some system of bonuses or some plan of profit sharing must 
be devised to bring the employees into the partnership rela- 
tion and to force them thus to accept the responsibility their 
type of employment owes to the public. The need for 
some such solution is irresistible unless the present situa- 
tion with regard to wages changes in a very marked way. 

An aspect of the problem that is not at all clear relates 
to the question of the extent to which public officials should 
take a hand in labor disputes. From one standpoint a 
“hands-off ” policy seems highly desirable. This has the 
elementary advantage of leaving the decision of the dis- 
pute to its merits. On the other hand, allowing the inter- 
ested parties to fight it out to the bitter end usually means 
public suffering, an emerging of the mob spirit, violence, 
ete. For that reason it is necessary for the public interest 
to be represented. The best way to achieve this recogni- 
tion of the public interest is through compulsory arbitra- 
tion of all labor difficulties. This method will settle dis- 
putes without general punishment, will protect the rights 
of the employees, and will not seriously interfere with the 
employment relation or break down discipline. Its intro- 
duction in this country has already been delayed too long. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES 


To summarize, then, this memorandum contends for 
these things as conducive to a permanent and just settle- 
ment of ‘the street railway problem in America: 

1. A recognition of the inevitable mutuality of public 
and private ‘interest in producing adequate street railway 
service and in paying in full for such service. 

2. Settling the questions of property value and an ade- 
quate return to the owners free from demagogery on the 
one hand, and private greed on the other, and referring 
their determination to representative, disinterested citizens. 

3. Banishing mortgage indebtedness as rapidly as pos- 
sible in favor of stock ownership by the people of the 
community served. 

4. Service at cost, but not less than actual cost, and 
unlimited control of service by the community. 

5. Competent, technical administration of the problem 
of service by a qualified representative of the public. 

6. In order to insure uninterrupted service, making the 
employees responsible partners in the enterprise, by offer- 
ing adequate money rewards for length of service, and 
establishing compulsory arbitration of ‘all labor difficulties. 
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The Futtire Gf theasae aie 


“Sail on, O ship of State! 
Sailon . . . strong and great! 
With all the hope of future years.” 


What of the Future? Our strong conviction is that it holds opportunity 
for brake developments equally as great as those of the past. Electrification 
of steam railways will bring new- braking problems. These and others 
we are amply prepared to meet because of exceptional facilities made pvs- 
sible by our long experience and large staff of air brake experts in laboratory, 
shop and field. 


As Westinghouse air brakes have been the recognized standard of their 
time, each in its turn, so we are prepared to furnish equipments for all con- 
ditions that may develop in the future. The same activities and dependable 
policies which have marked our successful brake developments of the past 
are today at work for the future. 


Our study of air brake problems never ceases. We solve a problem in the 
“plus” fashion, that is, we more than solve it. We solve through the pres- 
ent problem, beyond and into the next one, and thus keep a lap in advance 
of current requirements. 


“Future’s veil we cannot lift, 
Beyond it we cannot see, 
So let the experience of the past 
A guide to our Future be.” 


Westinghouse Traction Brake Company 
General Offices and Works, Wilmerding, Pa. 
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Elevated and Subway Service 


The short headway, high speeds, also 
short stops and quick get-aways of elevated 
and subway rapid transit trains demand the 
use of the highest type of an air brake com- 
bining the efficiencies and refinements of 
the WESTINGHOUSE Electro - Pneu- 
matic, Variable Load type. Send for De- 
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__ perenne Aen nid eee ii i ele i ele ie ean 
_ You Wouldn’t Suppose That Safety Cars — 
_ Could Operate on Narrow Granby Street, — 
Norfolk, But They Do! 
: VERY day brings a new proof : 
: SSS of the adaptability of the genu- 
= WE WILLOUGHBY SPIT AN ° ° ° = 
E a. ae ISA ine Safety Car with quick braking =: 
: 7 mae S Zz NAAN VE and emergency control features. i 
: Now it’s operation in Norfolk, Va., : 
Z which has a collection of old-fash- 2 
z ioned, narrow streets that are i 
Z decidedly out-of-date in this hustling, i 
Z bustling port. And worst of all is 
3 Granby Street where ’most every- 
z body goes to do his or her shopping. : 
Z Why an auto standing alongside the Z 
E Granby St. curb actually overlaps the : 
g car tracks! = 
: But just the same, the Safety : 
Z speed-up equipment now installed = 
3 in Norfolk on the Atlantic City, = 
: East Mainland Brableton line of the 
E Virginia Railway & Power Company = 
- is getting the people down to Granby = 
3 Street every 7 instead of every 10 2 
3 minutes and— E 
: A 20 per cent increase inthe : 
: patronage is a mighty strong: 
: aseeess |ndicate Track aad from Standard to 5-2” Gage proof that the public of Nor- : 
: eecccecee Indicate theonly remaining Standard Gage in Norfolk folk likes the SAFETY CAR. = 
i HERE is but one way to give your public the same satisfying service at a : 
2 notable reduction in your present operating costs. It is to use for either 7 
= new or re-built cars the Safety Equipment of this company. a 
: It is a Safety Car Only — : 
Z when equipped with automatic laborless apparatus, so interlocked, that re- : 
= gardless of the illness or distraction of the operator, the power will be cut off 2 
= instantaneously, the airbrakes and sander applied immediately thereafter and E 
= the doors unlatch for safe and easy exit. Furthermore, it is a Safety Car only = 
= when the doors must be closed and the step folded before the car can start, and = 
E when the airbrake must be applied before the doors are opened and the step = 
3 lowered in bringing the car to a service stop. = 
: Main Office—Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. : 
3 ST. LOUIS, MO. 2 
3 “CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH | A 
2 Railway Exchange Building City Invest. Building Westinghouse Building . 
: CANADA—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. = 
5 ee: , E 
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One Man Safety rs 


- Successful In Bid Cities Too 


HILADELPHIA Rapip TRANSIT is using 
One-Man Safety Cars. These compact 
money-makers have their place in big 

cities as well as small. With them it is often 

possible to transform losing ventures into 
profitable lines. 


‘These new Philadelphia cars are equipped 
with O-B Catchers, O-B Sand Traps and 
Crouse-Hinds Headlights. “Che Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit knows from experience what 
those devices can do. 


The Ohio Brass Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


New York Los Angeles Chicago 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia San Franciseo 
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Exclusive Sales Agents in the U. S. for Crouse- 
Hinds Imperial Headlights. 
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O-B Type E Frog, 
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O-B Type D Fro 


That 
That simple, rapid installation 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
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delay; it means there are no operations 


central clamp. Then the cam tips go on 
or left out. 


Order a trial lot of O-B Frogs. 


you can’t appre 

The trolley wires are 
Then to speed 

than old style types. 
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The weight of car, the tension of the trolley base and the 
amount of current required does not phase Phono-Elec- 
tric Trolley Wire. It is so strong, tough, ductile and 
capable of withstanding high temperatures that its supe- 
riority for big interurban cars is as manifest as for city 
cars. 


Realizing this the Dallas Railway has installed No. 00 
Phono-Electric Trolley Wire for the Jefferson Avenue 
line over which interurban cars enter Dallas. 


And the Dallas decision is all the more interesting 
because the business district of Dallas has been Phono- 
Electric for years. 


Bridgeport Be Brass _ Company 


déeport --« Connecticut. 
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What Is Your Cost of 


Maintaining Crossings? 


INTERNATIONAL oi 


STEEL CROSSING FOUNDATIONS 
Cut This Item 75 Per Cent 


ID you ever analyze your maintenance 
charges per crossing. per year? 
Do you realize that this item averages ap- 
proximately $125 per year per crossing frog? 
Quite a sum of money to be spending on these 
short sections of your roadway, isn’t it? 
International Steel Crossing Foundations will 
cut this expense 75 per cent; prolong the life of 
your frogs and furnish for all time perfectly 
balanced riding. 
te : Cc-10 


The International Steel Tie Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Twin Ties and Crossing Foundations 


General Sales Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 
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Put These Bearings on Old Cars 
to Reduce Flange and Rail Wear 


The wisest mechanical men are reducing wheel flange 
wear under their old cars, decreasing pull-ins for worn 
flanges, saving labor cost, and giving their way. depart- 
ments a chance to save too, by. equipping present rolling 
stock with 


Perry-Hartman 


self-centering center plates and  anti-friction — side 
bearings. 


There is no economy in waiting to get new cars or 
trucks for this purpose when so many roads are install- 
ing Perry-Hartman bearings on old cars and getting 
results in time and money saved. 


These bearings can be readily placed on almost any 
truck and body bolster. ‘The side bearings, stop bind- 
ing between the bolsters, which is the chief cause of 
excessive rail and flange wear. ‘The centering center 


plates prevent truck nosing or lurching from. side to - 


side, which wears out rails and flanges and constantly 
racks the whole car body. 


Moreover, the cost of these bearings is little more than 
friction plates. “Their maintenance is nothing, and wheel 
turnings which they save will soon pay for the new 
bearings. 


NS 


Reduce Flange Wear 
Decrease Rail Wear 
Lessen Derailments 
Stop Truck Nosing 
Increase Wheel Mileage 
Save Power on Curves 
Prevent Wheel Climbing 


SAAT ME Ta 


Sg dears prc, 
ed 2 


Send to nearest office for new catalogue describing 


these bearings and showing types of application. 


Holden & W Ine, 


Electric Railway Sales Distributors for The Joliet Railway Supply Company 


817 Fisher Building, Chicago 


National Railway Appliance Company, New York and Washington; W. 
: F. F. Bodler, San Francisco; §S. I. Wailes, 


M. McClintock, St. Paul; Alfred Connor, Denver; C. E. A. Carr, Toronto; 
Los Angeles; L. Brandenburger, Salt Lake City. 


EEE ee 
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You Use a Screw-driver to Focus 
the New ‘‘Golden-Glow’’—Head- 
lights—Much Easier 


In the new “Golden Glow”’ Headlights for city and suburban serv- 
ice another refinement in design has been made in that the lamp may 
be focused more accurately and with greater ease. 


The mechani¢ need only turn the focusing screw which is found in 
the headlight case under the rim of the door. Thus he may move the 
lamp inward or outward and at the same time observe the effect on the 
beam. See illustration. Once focused this screw mechanism will hold 
it permanently. 


Execrric SERVICE SUPPLIES Co. 


- Manufacturer of Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
17th and Cambria Streets -50 Church Street Monadnock Building 


Canadian Distributors: Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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9 everyday business errors‘ 


1. Neglecting to get receipts when 
bills are paid in cash. 

2.” Neglecting to keep receipts where 
they can be located. 

3. Neglecting to check up items-in 
current bills. 

4. Inability to keep checkbook bal 
anced. 

5. Too easy optimism in starting credit 

6 

7 

8 


; accounts. Hy 
. Careless handling of valuable busi- Ny 

ness papers. a —— 
- Signing documents without knowe “f 


ing their contents. 

. Tendency to establish living exe $y) 
penses which would exceed income | 
and eat into savings. 

9, Tendency to invest money on dan- 


gerous hearsay — without ‘proper \ 
knowledge of facts. Nee rror 
SS . Z oe ee a 


JOC eT 


OP cage 


This clipping from a recent news- 
paper advertisement, tells a valu- 
able story. But it overlooks one 
of the dzggest business errors— 


Neglecting to use the 
SEARCHLIGHT: SECTION: 


It is a bad business error to overlook the oppor- 
tunities that this Department puts at your disposal. 


Whether you wish to buy or to sell—to secure 
contracts—to reach the men whose services you 
want or to whom you wish to sell your services 


—the “Searchlight” offers you the opportunity to 
reach the largest possible number of your pros- 
-pective customers. 


0086 
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ANNAN TIN 


—4NACON. 


- Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Copp er’ Wi re used in C.M.& St.P 
— from mine to peck, Monn cain 


Electrificati on 


Finished product 


Wherever copper wire is used for conveying elec- 

tric current, the name “Anaconda” is recognized 

as a standard of excellence. 

So wide is the belief in the superiority of Ana- 
: conda products that millions of pounds of Copper 

Write fora Copy Wire and Cable are shipped each month from 

of the ANACONDA our mills at Great Falls to supply the markets 

Booklet Sent of the world. 

Free on request Anaconda Copper Wire and Cable are manu- 
factured in sizes and degrees of hardness to 
meet every requirement. Each step from the 
mining of the ore to the delivery of the finished 
product is carried out under. the supervision of 
skilled workers in the Anaconda organization. 


It pays to specify Anaconda, It’s 
: your guarantee of highest quality. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 


Rolling Mills, Great Falls, Montana 
General Office Rolling Mills Depe. Chicago. \ 
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Each Track Grinding Problem 
Successfully Met by 


Rotary or Reciprocating Grinders 


We are now in a position to solve every track grind- 
ing problem that arises with the maximum amount 
of success. 


To meet conditions where our Reciprocating Track | 


Grinder would not quite give best results we have 
now bought out the Atlas Rail Grinder. This 
machine as you all know is a rotary and like the 
Reciprocating Track Grinder 1s so built as to give 
simplicity in operation, low maintenance and high 
efficiency. 


New bulletins are being published as well as new 
features being added to it. It would be to your 
advantage to get in touch with us. 


Many Electric Railways who are now using our 
famous Reciprocating Grinder also find use for the 
Rotary. Let us hear from you. 


Railway Track-work Company — 
30th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


: 
1 
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“Little Giant” Speed Makes Screw Spikes 


Economically Practical 


by virtue of their speed and econ- 

omy, have made possible the adoption 
of the screw spike—now widely recognized 
as far superior to the old nail spike. Screw 
spikes hold the tie right and do away en- 
tirely with that shattering of the fibres of 
the tie, which invites decay, 
and which invariably occurs 
during the sledging in of the 
nail spike. Today many 
railways are using the screw 


ITTLE GIANT Electric Spike Drivers, 


The Little Giant Electric Spike Driver ts 
but one of a line of electric tools for rail- 
way shop and track work, of which Little 
Giant Drills, Track Drills and Grinders, 
and Boyer Pneumatic Hammers are import- 
ant members. Write for Bulletins. 


spike—and ‘Little Giants’’ for driving 
them. Watch a «Little Giant’’ on the job. 
The spike is set; over the head the oper- 
ator places the ‘sLittle Giant;’’ the turn of 
a switch and the powerful rotary tool is 
screwing down the spike. When the pres- 
sure of the spike head against the rail has 
reached a predetermined 
amount—off goes the circuit 
breaker—and the drill stops. 
This means uniform holding 
tension at every spike. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 1062 Fisher Building, Chicago 


Sales and Service Branches all over the World 


MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND 


BOYER PNEUMATIC HAMMERS -- LITTLE GIANT PNEUMATIC AND ELECTRIC TOOLS 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC AIR COMPRESSORS -- VACUUM PUMPS ::PNEUMATIC HOISTS, 


GIANT OIL AND GAS ENGINES 


SEA’ 
ANGELES NEWORLEANS PITTSBURGH — SALT Lake CrTy Sr. Lours BERLIN 
NI ¥ SAN FRANCISCO §=TUCSON BomBar Capu HAVANA Lisson 


e BARCELONA BRUSSELS CHRISTIANIA HONOLULU LONDON «MONTREAL SEOUL VANCOUVER 
RID OSAKA ‘oO 


BUENOS AIRES FRASERBURGH JOHANNESB| JURG MADRID ToKyY WINNPEO 
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- ROCK DRILLS -- COAL DRILLS 
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Once more we ask: Have you posted 
yourself thoroughly on the improved 
service resulting from the use of 


lackawanna 


Safety-head Angle Bars? 


Previous announcements of this series have 
dwelt at length upon broken angle bars, but 
not because broken angle bars are a novelty 
or of rare occurrence. Most of your fellow 


track men will acknowledge that broken angle - 


bars make a serious and annoying problem for 
them as well as for everybody else responsible 
for safe track. 


You doubtless fully realize the dangers of 
broken bars, and the desirability of employ- 
ing any device that will prevent this trouble. 
We therefore wish to urge you once more to 
carefully read our previous announcements, 
if you have not already done so, and then 
give due consideration to the possibilities of 
making your rail joints safer. Once you un- 


Lackawanna Safety-head Angle Bar and detail of the 
improved safety-head depression which prevents sur- 
face wear and cutting underneath the end of the rail 
head. 


derstand and fully appreciate the Lacka- 
wanna Safety-head Angle Bar, the effective 
way in which it avoids the worst causes of 
angle bar failure, you will at least’ want to 
give this device a trial. 


One of the first roadmasters to install Lacka- 
wanna Safety-head Angle Bars put them into 
service about six years ago on a section of 
main line track subjected to exceptionally 
heavy traffic and where the breakage of angle 
bars had become a serious and expensive 
menace. We are told that in all the time since 
Lackawanna Safety-head Angle Bars were in- 
stalled not a single instance of a broken 
bar has been recorded on this stretch of 
track. 
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The use of Lackawanna Safety-head Angle 
Bars makes for safe long-lived rail joints and 
does so at a cost that leaves no reason for being 
satisfied with less efficient construction. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE LACKA- 
WANNA SAFETY-HEAD ANGLE BAR 
consists in depressing the hot metal at the loca- 
tion of the center of the head of the bar to a 
depth not exceeding 14-inch and for half an 
inch on each side of the rail ends where they 
meet. This prevents the sharp under corners 
of the rail heads at the ends from cutting 
or wearing into the bar and impairing the 


strength of the metal. The sectional area of 
the bar at the depression is not reduced, nor 
is the original rolled surface and finish 
changed in character. The bar therefore re- 
tains its full original strength at this most 
critical point, where with an ordinary angle 
bar wear is practically certain to develop and 
cause a dangerous condition. 


We also make plain fish plates with center 
depressions in top and bottom to afford the 
same advantages. 


Let us submit cost and performance data. 


The Lackawanna Safety-head Angle Bar 
is your own section made break-proof 


Other Lackawanna 


The Lackawanna Deseaming Process 


to which all our rails are subjected, leaves the rail head and base free 
from the cracks and weak, streaky, laminated, partially decarburized 
metul that under the ordinary manufacturing processes in an inherent 
cause of undue.surface wear and rail fracture. 


The Lackawanna Hook-Shoulder Tie Plate 


is simple, strong, durable, convenient for in- 
stallation, and by holding the rail with great 
security prevents undue wear and destruction 
of material, saves repair costs and reduces 
maintenance labor. . : 
Two ribs on top form a channel in which 
the rail base rests. One of the ribs is plain 
and the other hooked to make a holder. One 
or two — spikes i the rae ie er 
bond between plate and both rail flanges. e plate is fastene 
ihe tie by independent plain or screw spikes. The rail may be removed 
without disturbing the plate. [ 


Lackawanna Track Bolts 


— and Spikes 


Our track bolts and spikes of all standard 
sizes for light or heavy rails enjoy an enviable 


reputation for careful, accurate workmanship 
and finish. 


Maa to Better Track 


The Abbott Rail-Joint Plate 
e ’ strengthens and otherwise improves ordinary 
li ‘ABBOTT RAIL JOINT p IIL. angle bar joints of standard and light tee and 
p 4 girder rails. Its use assures smooth running 
FAY ——S zy track surface without the necessity of con- 
VFS stantly raising and tamping the joint ties, 
avoids annoyance and expense from worn and 


BUILT LIKE A BRIDGE” broken bolts and angle bars and protects 
the rail ends from battering and breaking down. 


The hard steel and combination of reversing flange with the plate 
provides for internal stresses and imposes the load on the two joint ties 
with about the same action as between a short deck bridge and its piers. 
Upturned corner lugs engaging the ends of the angle bars act as anti- 
creepers and as rail guards: to prevent misalignment if the angle bars 
break or become loose. 


Abbott Plates are equally applicable to and advantageous on new or 
relaid track and will extend the life even of old track for several years. 


‘These plates are made in types especially suitable for ordinary steam 
railway service, for use in paved streets and for welding to the rail base, 
and may be held with either screw or ordinary spikes. 


Write for our booklets, “Lackawanna Deseamed Rails,” 
“Lackawanna Improved Track Appliances,” and “Lacka- 
wanna Track Bolts and Spikes.” 


ackawanna Steel @mpany 


General Sales Office and Works: Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago _—Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Sole Exporter of Our Commercial Products: Consolidated Steel Corporation, 165. Broadway, New York. 


Detroit New York Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 
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A. C. S. R. has been in commercial service for 10 years with universal suc- 
cess. The above illustration shows the use of A. C. S. R. as catenary cable 
on The Lake Erie & Northern Railway in Ontario. This cable is the equiva- 
lent of two No. 4/0 copper conductors and represents the entire conductivity 
required for the operation of this road which is over 50 miles long. The 
trolley wire being of steel has. a maximum of strength combined with 
minimum cost. 


Aluminum Company of America 


, 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


Canada: Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Latin America; Aluminum Co. of South America, Pittsburgh, Pa 
England: Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., London : 


— 
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Power Saving Plus Other 
Economies 


From Transportation 
Stand point 


(1) A substantial saving in car pro- 
pulsion energy consumption, 


(2) Only device affording direct 
means for putting cash value on 
follow-up instructors’ 
teaching motormen. 


efforts in 


(3) Economies in scheduling and se- 
lecting various types of equipment. 


(4) An open-face device which earns 
and retains the greatest goodwill 
of car crews toward power-saving 
work. 


(5) Shows actual energy cost of one- 
car vs. two-car trains. 


(6) Distribution system 
part of its load. 


relieved of 


(7) Motormen cannot improve meter 
records by taking chances through 
deferring braking. 


(8)Does not put premium on “can- 
nonball” acceleration. 


Ne SE 


RICaWATT, HOURS 


From the Mechanical 
Standpoint 


(1) Shows most efficient equipment 
for given service. 

(2) Less brake shoe and wheel wear. 

(3) Less roasting of coils and grids, 

(4) Quick detection of short fields, 
binding brakes, nosing trucks, etc. 

(5) Not necessary to hold car out of 
service for meter repairs. 

(6) Affords means for car inspection 
on the Kw. h. basis rather than 
time or mileage basis. 


From the Record Keeping 
Stand point 


(1) Simplicity of record system. 


(2) Completeness of mileage and 


power data. 


(3) Determination of alr revenue and 
non-revenue mileage by cars, and 
lines for general statistical work. 


(4) Most satisfactory fundamentals 
for bonus system. 


(5) Promptness in preparation of re- 
sults for presentation to all inter- 
ested. 


(6)Direct presentation of power 
value items for changes in operat- 
ing conditions. 


Accident Savings 
(1) Crews more watchful. 
(2) Lower maximum speeds. 


(3) More uniform braking. 


ECONOMY ELECTRIC RAILWAY METER 


The ECONOMY Railway Meter is the only ‘power saving” de- 
vice which measures car operating efficiency directly in units of 
energy consumption. The only one permitting a direct presentation 


of results. 


Also, the meter is the oniy device which functions both while, 
and in proportion to, the demands for power as they are being made. 
This is an important factor on properties in hilly countries—im- 
portant from the standpoints of power saving, safety first and satisfac- 
tion on the part of the motorman. . 


Write for new Power Saving Booklet 


ECONOMY ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


General Sales Agent 


SANGAMO ECONOMY RAILWAY METER 


‘ 


National Railway Appliance Co., New York 
L. A. Nott, San Francisco 


Old ‘Colony Bldg., Chicago 


Burton R. Stare Co., Seattle 


Ludwig Hommel & Co., Pittsburgh 


J. G. Monahan, Los Angeles 
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twelve years ago 


these 36-inch ARMCO [RON Culverts were placed in this little stream. 
Through every extreme of heat and cold that twelve summers and 
winters have brought, they have stood up staunch and sturdy, unaffected 
by rust, showing no sign of deterioration. 


Installations such as this, made years ago in all parts of the country, 
have established the fact that ARMCO IRON Culverts are permanent 
improvements, 


There ‘is a manufacturer in nearly every state and in Canada, making genuine 

rust-resisting ARMCO IRON CULVERTS and other products of ARMCO IRON 

such as flumes, siphons, tanks, road signs, roofing, etc. Write for full information 
and nearest shipping point on products in which you are interested. 


ARMCO IRON CULVERT & FLUME MFRS. ASSN. 
‘TRANSPORTATION ‘BLOG. GilmmmD ‘CHICAGO 
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National Pneumatic 
Door and Step Control 


A good deal of the lower schedule 
speed due to traffic congestion can’t 
- be helped; but some of it can. 

_ For éxample: Higher rates of accel- 
eration and braking as well as quick- 


it Bt er closing and opening of doors re- 


duce the losses due to traffic conges- 
_ tion, because they save the seconds. 
- ‘And seconds count when you con- 
sider that in a congested section, a 
car is likely to stop at every block 
to take on or discharge passengers. 
Therefore, it is necessary for both 


motorman and conductor to be able 
to take advantage of any clear space 
up. ahead and to be able to respond 
instantly to the traffic officer’s 
“Go-Go”. 


The use of laborless, practically 
instantaneous National Pneumatic 
Door and Step Control, including 
Safety Interlocking features, assures 
you that your men will have incen- 
tive to take advantages of every 
opportunity to save time because it’s 
so-easy for them to do it. 


Whether you are installing National Pneumatic Door Engines alone 
or as a part of the famous Safety Combination of the Safety Car 
Devices Company, we urge that you also use the door shaft and 
step shaft devices of the National Pneumatic Company to secure the 
smoothest. and most reliable operation possible with National 


Pneumatic Door Engines. 


NATIONAL 


50 Church St., New York 


s 
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EE 


MP 


% INC. 
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Works: Rahway, N. J. 


Less Delay in Congested Streets 


] Edison Building, Chicago 
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Track Life Depends on 


Resiliency 


DAYTON MECHANICAL TIES 


Have this as a basis 


You don’t wear rubber heels just for looks but to absorb the 
shock. It is a known fact that rubber heels wear about 3 times 
as long as leather heels and are not as tiring to the wearer. 
This same principle of Resiliency holds good with the tie. A 
foundation that does not have Resiliency does not wear long. 
It also racks to pieces the rolling stock running over it. Pas- 
sengers find hard riding and general dissatisfaction results. 


Dayton Mechanical Ties are built on Resiliency as a basis and 
with their use complete satisfaction is the result. Lower first 
cost and lower maintenance. 


Let us send you complete details 


THE DAYTON MECHANICAL TIE CO. 
704 Commercial Bldg. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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O withstand the stress and 

strains of high speed and 
heavy haulage, the sudden 
shocks from brake-shoes, track 
curvatures and crossovers— 
to withstand these conditions 
and reduce upkeep expense, 
specify Davis One-wear Steel 
Wheels. 


American Steel Foundries 


1100 McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 


Alfred Connor, 
Denver, Colo. 
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‘Simple—Still Highly Efficient 


IMPLICITY is what we are 
all striving to obtain. In 
order to get this we do not want to 


overlook the fundamental princi- 
ples and sacrifice efficiency. 


The Miller Trolley Shoe is a step 
in advance of other current col- 
lecting devices in that it is the most 
efficient and the simplest. Com- 


bining these two points to such a 
high degree was our original aim 
and so well have we succeeded 
that today the Miller Trolley Shoe 
is in a Class by itself. 


The sliding type of contact has 
proven its superiority over other 
types and requires much less atten- 
tion. 


Let us show you what we have done for numerous other 
roads, Remember Miller Trolley Shoes work equally well on 
both city and suburban service. Write for details today. 


Miller Trolley Shoe Company, West Newton, Mass. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE: Holden & White, Inc., Chicago 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: National Railway Appliance Co., New York 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


. 1. ©, White & Co, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


S..I. Wailes, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


F. F. Bodler, W.. M. McClintock 
San Francisco, Calif. St. Paul, Minn. 
W. F. McKenney, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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A timely help for electric railway executives 


Sent FREE 


for 10 days 


S ees ¥ 


EGER ye 2 L7. < ¥ ne 
LECERIC RAILWAY sANDBOOK 


BiReTRIC 
RAILWAY 
Tavovornaran 
BLAKE 

AND ‘ 
JACKSON 


ELECTR 
CAR 
Mare 


JACKSU 


Sold on easy terms 
No money down 


Small monthly pay- 
ments 


New methods of economy demand facts 


Facts, hundreds of facts covering every branch of electric ‘railway con- 
struction, operation and maintenance, modern, reliable information based 
on the experience of four of the biggest electric railway specialists, in- 
formation that will help you as it is helping hundreds of electric rail- 
way men throughout the country. This is the kind of material presented 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY LIBRARY. The four books point out ways and 
means of increasing efficiency and lowering costs which other railway 
companies have found successful. The great value of the book lies in 
the fact that they bring together the cumulative experience of electric 
railway engineering men of this country. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
LIBRARY 


4 VOLUMES, $15.50, PAYABLE IN FIVE INSTALLMENTS 


Exvectric RaILwAy ENGINEERING is a 
thorough and practical manual of the 
broader engineering problems. ELECTRICAL 
RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION covers the busi- 
ness side of the subject—the relation of 
traffic to profits. It is packed full of price- 
less information on traffic conditions, their 
causes and their relations to electric railway 
efficiency. Exectric Car MAINTENANCE 
has saved money for hundreds of lines. It 
is a complete treatment of this special sub- 
ject. The Erectric Ratrtway HANpDBooK 
is a pocket encyclopedia of electric railway 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., Inc. 


239 West 39th Street, New York 


construction, operation and maintenance. 
It is the Webster of the industry. 

We are so convinced of the value of this 
library that we invite you to use the books 
for ten days without charge. You simply 
agree to return the books, postpaid, within 
10 days of their receipt or to remit $3.50 
and $3.00 each month thereafter for 4 
months until the total price of $15.50 is 
paid. Use the coupon. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 'West 39th Street, New York. 
You may send me the Electric Railway Library for my_ inspec- 
tion. If the books prove satisfactory, I will send $3.50 in 10 days 
and $3.00 per month for four months—until I have paid the price 
of the books—$15.50. | If the books are not what I want I agree 
to return them postpaid within 10 days of receipt. 
Subscriber to the Blectric Railway Journal?.......+seeeeseeeeen 
Member of the A. I. E. E. or the A. E, R. A. 


Signed 
Address 
Name of Company 
Official Position 


(Books sent on approval to retail customers in the U. 8S. and 
Canada only.) B. 12-27-19 
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riangle of COLLIER SERVICE 


A Service which nets the advertiser satisfactory returns on his advertising 
investment and assures the electric railway an unfailing income from its 
car card space. 


Since it costs hundreds of dollars to conceive, design and print a car card 
which produces results, and— 


Since local advertising contractors cannot afford to give a service which 
makes car card advertising a paying proposition to the advertiser— 


An organization as wide in scope as COLLIER SERVICE has been created 
to meet this requirement and a continuous source of revenue is thus assured 
to the railway company. 


Candler Building 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Metal Tickets Save the Day 
—(illions now in use 


Until necessity forced the retire- 
ment of the old 5-cent fare 
standard, there was no need for 
ticket fares except on some 
properties where they were re- 
quired by ordinance. With the 
coming of odd-cent and frac- 
tional-cent fares the use of tick- 
ets was imperative. Paper tick- 
ets could not be properly ac- 


counted for, and the situation 
had to be met with metal tokens 
which could be registered the 
same as any coin in a fare-box. 


That results have been en- 
tirely satisfactory was vouched 
for by numerous railway men at 
the recent Atlantic City Con- 
vention. 


Among the Advantages cited for Metal Tickets were these: 


Their use permits charging fares involving 
fractions of a cent and the transfer from 
one fare schedule to another without 
change of coin. 


Amount of cash handled by conductors is 
reduced to:'a minimum and the chance 
for errors or dishonesty is reduced to a 
minimum. 


Company receives a large portion of its 
receipts prior to time service is rendered 
to customer. 


Their use tends to decrease congestion in 
loading because change making is not 
required, and this decreases length of 
stop and makes for faster schedules; 


also permits conductors to give more 
attention to other duties. 

Their use tends to encourage riding habit 
because experience shows it easier to part 
with a ticket than to “‘break’’ another 
coin. 

It is easier to examine metal tickets than 
multiple fare units on the inspection 
plate of fare-box. 

Metal tickets outlast any other tickets and 
it is difficult to counterfeit them. 

Any fare value may be placed on a metal 
ticket, and the modern type of fare-box 
will record the exact amount represented. 

The work of accounting department is 
simplified. 


We have been furnishing metal tickets 
to our customers for several years past. 

New orders for additional tickets by 
the million are being received every 


week. 


We will be pleased to give the names 
of these companies and to quote prices 


upon request. 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


Jackson Boulevard and Robey Street, Chicago 
50 East 42nd Street, New York 
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H-B Salvavidas en Mantanvad Cuba 


Meaning 


H-B Life Guards in Mantanzas, Cuba 


Here is a car of the Ferrocarril Electrico de Meptansass S. A. (Electric 
Railway of Mantanzas, S. A.) 

Note how close the cars run to the sidewalk. Accidents are bound to 
occur on this line. 

But note also the H-B Life Guard,—ready to protect any careless or un- 
fortunate person from being run over by the car wheels. . . . H-B Life 
Guards operate automatically and instantly. 

All the cars of the Ferrocarril Electrico de.Mantanzas, S. A. are H-B 
equipped. They have front end accidents—but few of them are serious. 
H-B Life Guards form a ‘‘Barrier of Safety’’ between the fallen pedestrian 
and the car wheels. 


> 


“Barrier of Safety” between the fallen pedestrian and the car wheels 


The Consolidated Car Fender Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


General Sales Agent 


Wendell & MacDuffie Co. 


61 Broadway, New York 
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Why Armature and Axle Bearings Get Hot 


Armature and Axle Bearing troubles are traceable in more 
cases than a good many men realize to poor quality packing 
used. 


Franklin Perfection 
Journal Box Packing 


can be used in Armature and Axle Bearing service equally as well 
as in Journal Box service. 


As long as there is oil in the chambers The “Franklin Perfec- 
tion” feeds your Motor and Axle Bearings the proper amount of 
lubricant to keep them running smooth and cool. 


The Armature is the most expensive part of a motor. A hot 
Armature Bearing usually means the entire rewinding of its 
Armature. By preventing the hot bearings endless expense and 
trouble is saved. 


Ask us for our Text Book on Packings, also a. sample of 
“Fyanklin Perfection.”” You may find both a valuable aid to 
savings in maintenance. 


The Franklin Manufacturing Company 


Franklin, Pa. 


ee 


—— 
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Cambria 
Rolled Steel Wheels 


It is seldom necessary to argue the 
superiority of rolled steel wheels over 
other types in these days. ‘That they 
give superior service, have a much: 
longer life and require less attention are 
recognized facts. , 


Cambria Rolled Steel Wheels are 
made for all classes of electric railway 
service, including street, interurban ele- 
vated and subway. 


Send us your inquires. 
He'll be pleased to quote you. 


MIDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE COMPANY 
CAMBRIA STEEL COMPANY 
General Sales Office, WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADEEPHTAS Ps 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY SEATTLE sT. LOUIS 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL CORPORATION, 165 Broadway, New York 
is the sole exporter of our commercial products. 


Address all export inquiries to them. 


Series Number 25-1 
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50 Years of Galena Service 


pee the past two years we have been re- 


flecting to the electric railway industry 


through our advertising pages in the Journal, 
the tremendous effects upon modern commerce 
and civilization that history shows have been 
wrought by constant progress in the art of 
transportation. 


These historical references have been particu- 
larly illuminating in showing the tremendous 
developments which have taken place during 
the transition from animal power to steam and 


electric power. 


The great bulk of this progress has occurred 
during the last sixty years and for 50 of those 
years Galena Oils and Galena Service have 


been constantly “on the job.” 


It was in 1869 that this company first put on 
the market a lubricating oil carrying in per- 
fect suspension a base of oxide of lead. This 
is still today as it was then an exclusive process 
of thiscompany. The advantage of it is to fill 
in the microscopical irregularities in the bear- 
ing and thus provide a perfectly smooth sur- 
face of long wearing quality. 


This, at that time, new and revolutionary idea 
was merely the first of the long line of pro- 
gressive improvements in lubrication that 
have through 50 years made “Galena” Oils 
and Service synonymous with “better lubrica- 
tion at lower cost.” 


Galena-Signal Oil Company, Franklin, Pa. 


New York Franklin, Pa. Chicago 
Works at Franklin, Pa. Parkersburg, W. Va. Whiting, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 
Bayway, N. J. Toronto, Can. Rouen, France 


Offices in all Principal Cities of U.S. 
London Buenos Aires Paris 
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Gearing that helps in the fight 
against rising costs 


F£ Gearsithat can be depended upon for heavy duty—that do not 
break under sudden shocks or severe strain—gears that will wear long 
afterZother grades have been scrapped—such gears are 


Grade M 


The More Miles-per-Dollar Gearing 


It is true economy to purchase a quality of gearing that will mean 
a smaller cost per year of operation. - There is no doubt of this with 
Grade M. Their “more miles per dollar’? service has been amply 
demonstrated by the experience of many users over a period of years. 
Nearly every large electric railway in the United States is an enthu- 


siastic user of Grade M. How much longer can YOUR road afford 
to be without them? 


Send for bulletin 44419 


General\7)Electric 
aay, Company “wesc” 


40-111 
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A Peacock for 
Every Need 


you are now using we have a Peacock 

Brake that we can thoroughly guaran- 
tee and recommend to be strong—positive and 
instantaneous in action. 


N° matter what weight type or style of car 


Once a user always a user. Many motormen 
prefer to use the Peacock instead of the air 
even when the cars are equipped with Air. 
Numerous Railways equip their roads with Pea- 
cocks instead of air brakes, but no matter 
whether they are used as the main brake or the 
reserve the same excellent results will be ob- 
tained, 


The list of Peacock users is growing steadily 
all because of the results obtained from their 
use. 


We know what they will do, so why not let us 
show you? 


: © | far in | 
National Brake Co. | | 2 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Ford, Bacon & Davis, 


Engineers. 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


B 


STONE & WEBSTER 


Industrial Plants and Buildings, Steam Power Stations, Water 
Power Developments, Substations, Gas Plants, Transmission 
Lines, Electric and Steam Railroad Work. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CHICAGO 


KELLY, COOKE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


424 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


"THE ARNOLD COMPANY 


ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 
ELECTRICAL—CIVIL—MECHANICAL 
105 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


THE J.G. WHITE COMPANIES 


ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS 
FINANCIERS AS OPERATORS 
43 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 


JOHN A. BEELER 


OPERATING AND RATE INVESTIGATIONS 
TRAFFIC SURVEYS AND SCHEDULES 
MANAGEMENT - CONSTRUCTION - APPRAISALS 


DIFFICULT WORK EXECUTED 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 


WOODMANSEE & DAVIDSON 
ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS 


MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
First National . 784 Continental & Commercial 
Bank Bidz. National Bank Bldg. 


ENGELHARDT W. HOLST 
Electric Railway Engineer 


Appraisals, Financing, Reorganizations 


683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT S. RICHEY 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY ENGINEER 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


DwicutT P. RoBINSON and COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Design — Construct — Finance — Manage 


UTILITIES INDUSTRIALS 


61 Broadway, New York 


A. L. DRUM & COMPANY 
CONSULTING AND CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 


VALUATIONS AND FINANCIAL REPORTS 
CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


7 6 West Monroe St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


GARDNER F. WELLS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
OPERATION 


FINANCE 
SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


43 Cedar Street, New York 


E. W. Clark & Co., Management Corporation 


Engineers 


Power Plants, Electric Power Transmission 
and Industrial Application 


Huntington Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio 


ROBERT M. FEUSTEL 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Rate, Traffic and Reorganization 
Investigations 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


REPUBLIC ENGINEERS, INC. 


CONSULTING AND CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 
Valuations Reports Investigations 
Designs Construction Management 

60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND, OHIO YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Illuminating Bldg. Mahoning Bank Bldg. 


The Most Successful Men in the Electric Railway In- 
dustry read the 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
Every Week 


December 27, 1919 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| Philadalphia, Pa. : 

Boston, Mass. . . « 

Baltimore, Md. 

er ee ee 


30 Church Street 

. . Widener Building 
John Hancock Building 
Continental Trust Building 
Frick Building 


_ . . Guardian Building 
‘Beecher Ave. & M. C. R. R. 
Ae 208 South La Salle Street 


Cleveland: Olig: 
Detroit, Mich. 
eis GO, ILL. 
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aoe Seyi 30 Cr HURCH ee New York 
“ ~ Man wtactu rers of. Steel J Pictures of all betes 
_ pe rticularly BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS 


Sales Offices 


Buffalo, N. Y. .. «Marine National Bank 
_ Cincinnali, Ohio » . . Union Trust Building — 
Atlanta, Ga. Candler Building 


pas: Rete United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St, N. Y. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Third National Bank Building 
Denver, Colo. First National Bank Building 
Sali Lake City, Utah . . Walker Bank Puilding 
Dulath, Minn. : .  Wolvin Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 9 th Ave. & 2nd St.,'S. E. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
Ordos. Sicel Products Co., Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, Cal. Rialto Building 
Portland, Ore. . .. Selling Building 
Seattle, Wash. 4th Ave. So., Cor. Conn. St. 
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Steam and Electric Railway “Checking” 


Complicated Interurban and Ohmer Fare Register work a specialty. 
Confidential! Investigations, Write for our proposition, “Prosecuting 
Dishonest Conductors.’”* We maintain a special dcpartment thor- 
oughly eyuipped for handling ali strikes. 


The Industrial Protective Company 
Suite 804-5-6 Mutual Home Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 


H. M. Byllesby & Company, Inc. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO TACOMA 
Trinity Bldg. No. 208 So. La Salle St. Washington 


Purchase, Finance, Construct and Operate Electric Light, 
Gas, Street Railway and Water Power Properties 
Examinations and Reports Utility Securities Bought and Sold 


Cc. E. SMITH & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
2065-75 Rallway Exchange Bldg., St. Louls, Mo. 
1313 Steger Bidg., Chicago 
204 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City 
Investigations, Reports, Appraisals, Expert Testimony, Bridge and 
Structural Work, Railway Problems, Electrification, Grade Crossing 
Elimination, Foundations, Highways, Docks, Water Supply, River 
and_ Flood Protection, Drainage and Sanitation, Power Plants, Naval 
Architecture, 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
Electrical, Photometrical and 
Mechanical Testing. 
80th Street and East End Ave., fice York, N. Y. 


THE P. EDW. WISH SERVICE 
Suite 1710 DETECTIVES Suite 1102 
Park Row Bldg., New York Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 


The result of the best 
practice in electric rail- 
way work is recorded 
every week in the Electric 
Railway Journal. 


CEDAR = 
=EP OLE S- 
Where Service Counts 


PAGE & HILL COMPANY 


Chicago New York Kansas City Houston 
\ 


Sse *{ Minneapolis 


Scofield Engineering Co. §fiitkbefria, PA. 
POWER STATIONS GAS WORKS 


HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENTS ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


When writing the advertiser for information or 
prices, a mention of the Electric Railway 


Journal would be appreciated. 
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gul., ) ACCURATE 
Wi: v | The Basis of 


Ss Ss set VERY charge for coal, sup- 
=e plies or freight involves a 
weighing operation. Accurate 
figures—not guesswork—are es- 
sential to the confidence you want 
to build in your patrons’ minds. 


am i my i " 
Vt Mitiat! 


Auto Truck Scale 


| Accurate weights—the sort that 
Ae prevent claims and losses—are a 
vo 
CW, 


certainty when you use Fairbanks 
2 5 ire bie 7 Scales. Ona giant 800-ton track 
= Crane scale or a little counter scale, you 
a read the weight exactly, because 
every weighing device, large or 
small, bears “The Fairbanks 
Company O.K.” For everything 
you want to weigh—whether on 
freight cars, automobile trucks, 
overhead trolleys, hand trucks, in 
bulk, “or ‘by hand=-—there.isea 
Fairbanks Scale. Dial scales give 
the weight direct in figures up to 
full capacity—-many times the 
range of the dial alone. 


The Louden Conveyors save floor space and In Fairban ks Branch Warehouses 


are easy to push 


there are repair Shops where 
Fairbanks Scales, after years of 
Service, are restored to their origi- 
nal accuracy. Thus after-service 


P) 6 
TRUCKS & WHEELBARROWS ENGINES & PUMPS AUTOMOBILE & SERVICE STATION EQUIPMENT 
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Te 


WEIGHTS 


Your Records 


maintains “The Fairbanks Com- 
pany O. K.”’ 


Many other appliances for freight 
and materials handling can be 
bought under the “Fairbanks 
Company O. K.” Trucks, wheel- 
barrows, Louden Overhead Car- 
riers, Canton Portable Cranes, 
shovels, crowbars, chain blocks, eth my. ! 
conveyor systems—these are just $$ —— 4 [= |) 
a few of the lines carried in stock The “hundreds” figures are |i) Wi 
by each of the 22 Fairbanks changed as the capacity is raised 
Branch Houses. Their reserves 
remove the need for large stores 
of your own. 


Seensest ths 


Fairbanks Hand Truck 


Rapid, free movement is the only remedy 
for congestion. Speedy handling is the 
nation’s great need. We can help—ask 
us how! 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
Administrative Offices: NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Albany Chicago New Orleans Providence 

Baltimore Detroit New York Washington Steel Wheelbarrow 
Birmingham Utica Paterson Rochester ‘ —tubular handles 
Boston Hartford Philadelphia Scranton 
Bridgeport Newark Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Syracuse 
Havana, Cuba London, Eng. Birmingham, Eng. 


Glasgow, Scotland Paris, France 


FAIRBANKS 


Company 


rs 


. | MILL, MINE & RAILWAY SUPPLIES SCALES VALVES POWER TRANSMISSION | MACHINE TOOLS 


: 
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FACTORY FOR JOHN B. SEMPLE & COMPANY, STOOPS FERRY, PA. 
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GETTING THE CONTRACTOR 
IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
GETTING A CONTRACT! 


cakes 


Your plant extension must compre- 
hend something more than the mere 
letting of a contract if it is to add to the 
efficiency of your operations as well as 
to their scope. 


If you will let us confer with you on 
the matter, it is almost certain that we 
can evolve from an analysis of your prob- 
lems and our experience, suggestions which 
you will find it beneficial to adopt. 


All that we ask is a conference. 
The contract will take care of itself. 
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Our -Advice ts as Good as Our Service 


THOMPSON - STARRETT COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
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THE STANDARD FORGINGS COMPANY 


OFFICES: RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 

BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK..... ANS ES tt 111 BROADWAY LOS ANGELES....... 241-243 LOS ANGELES ST. 
ST. PAUL..MERCHANTS NAT’L BANK BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO. ......ceesee 69-71 FIRST ST. 
ST. LOUIS....COMMONWEALTH TRUST BLDG. PORTLAND 6006 ccc ct ve sieccinces 46-48 FRONT ST. 
MILWAUKEE..FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. SALT LAKE CITY..117 W. SECOND SOUTH ST. 
DENVER. cc ecccecsesessse3617 BLAKE STREET HOUGHTON, MICH...........-- 96 SHELDON ST. 


Car Axles © 
-TenderAxles: 
‘Truck Axles 
Driving Axles 


Center Plate. 
Journal Wedges 
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“STANDARD” 


Steel Tires — 
Steel Tired Wheels 
Solid Rolled Steel Wheels 
O. H. Steel and Malleable 


Iron Castings 


Solid Forged Gear Blanks 


— 


‘‘The ‘Standard’ Brand on your material 


a a 


STANDARD STEEL 


enera 


500 North we St 


Chicago St. Louis Havana, Cuba Richmond San Fra co 
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Steel Forgings Iron Forgings | 
Forged and Rolled Steel 
Pipe Flanges 


Ring Dies 
Rings 
Roll Shells Steel Springs 


is an assurance of eventual economy.”’ Sf 
BRAN 


WORKS CO. 


Offices : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Monterey, Mex. Mexico City London, England Paris, France 
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Safety Cars are Safer when 


BOYERIZED — 
Brake Pins are Used 


When your brakes are held together by a brake pin that will not break and 
shows practically no wear after 200,000 miles use, your Safety cars become 


Safer. : 


This is what the Boyerized Case Hardened Bess Pin will do. Let us send 


you samples so you can see for yourself. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Bemis Car Truck Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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In these days everybody ts well 
acquainted with the adjective used 
lo modify production, fares and prices. 
It is the word, increased. Why not be- 
come slill bether acquainted with 
it and use it when you speak of 
Revenue, by gelling Light Weight 
One Man Cars, built in the Quality 
Shops. We built the first one years 
ago. This is the age of Progress, 
so they're mighly good cars now. 


St Louis Car Company 
St Louis Mo. 
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An Up-to-date 
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e o 
Railway or 
N (gts ae 
Elevated Stction, B. R. T. Co. 
Above is a reproduction of the General Elec- : Brooklyn, N. Y. Iso 
tric Co. advertisement which appeared in f f 
colors on the back cover of Electric Railway or roors 


Journal, September. 27th issue. 


It shows fifteen modern cars recently placed 
into operation at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, by the 
Eastern Wisconsin Electric Co. 


The Eastern Wisconsin Electric Co. realizes 
that the best is the cheapest in the end. 
That’s why they bought 


ACME, (NESTABLE) 


OHNS-MANVILLE Transite 

Asbestos Wood is an abso- 
lutely fireproof building material 
that is valuable not only for 
paneling, doors and partitions, 
but also for roofs. 
Public Utilities have found it particu- 
larly desirable for roofing passageways, 


where to obvious weatherproof qual- 
ities must be added absolute immunity 


Pra rah M rrugated 
GED EU LVERT NS to fire and decay. 
Galvanized oS SS The nearest Johns-Manville branch 


to properly take care of their drainage prob- 
lems. ‘They wanted culverts like these new 
cars—safe and durable. 


“ACMES” are safe because the deep corru- 
gations and heavy gauge ‘“‘No-Co-Ro” Metal 
make them really stronger than necessary. 
‘They will hold up under the heaviest traffic. 


“ACMES” are durable because they are 
made from “No-Co-Ro”—that famous pure 
iron. They resist rust. 


Write for Folder M-21. 


can give you detailed information 
about the adaptability of Transite 
Asbestos Wood to your requirements. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS - MANVILLE 


Transite Asbestos 
Wood 


Through— 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 


Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 
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Ideal for 


Your Lines 


AND ERSON Sheet Steel Insulated Crossing 
Round Top Straight Line Suspension 
Your overhead is completely insured by An- Anderson Round Top Straight Line 
derson Line material. Suspension has drop forged steel studs 
_ The Sheet Steel Insulated Crossing is stronger ade with outriggers turned up or down. 
yet 25% lighter than other crossings. It is Both of these Anderson specialties are 
made of the best homogeneous sheet steel and money savers. 


fitted with renewable insulated runways to 
insure long life under heavy service. 


if 


Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co. 


(Established 1877) TURN DERSON 
289-293 A Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: 
New York, 135 Broadway 
Chicago, 105 So. Dearborn St. 
Philadelphia, 429 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
London, E. C., 48 Milton St. 
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Rome Wire 


The Symbol of 
M4 Efficiency in Electrical Conductors \ 


COPPER AND WIRES AND 
BRONZE BARE CABLES FOR 

WIRE EXPORT 

Round, square and rectangular, 
plain and tinned. GATHERING 
LOCOMOTIVE 
HOT ROLLED CABLE 
COPPER AND MINING. 


BRONZE RODS MACHINE CABLE 


DECK CABLE J 
BREWERY4CORD 


SPECIAL WIRES 
AND CABLES. 


GAS ENGINE 


COPPER AND 
BRONZE 
TROLLEY WIRES 


Round, grooved and figure eight 


POWER CABLES 
Solid and stranded. 


Wires and Cables 
suited to 


ROUND EDGE CABLE 
FLAT COPPER 
a RUBBER 
INSULATED 
WIRE 


MAGNET , WIRE 


Round, square and rectangular, 

cotton covered, silk covered, 

enamel covered, enamel and 
cotton, enamel and silk. 


Bridle wires, flexible cords, 

jumper wires, telephone wires, 

N. E. C. S. wire, fixture wires, 
heater cords. 


AUTOMOBILE 
WIRES 


Charging cables, ignition wires, 
starter cable, lighting wire, 
orn wire. 


POLISHED 
COPPER PIANO 
COVERING WIRE 


E;rvornveeneennavaceanevevevvenvecsonnevceconesnnncvenevncoeeevenoeveveecaneeseconaneeeasevecgnnoccagesnecneasece seers 
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The ERICO General Utility Welding Apparatus 
Serviceable All The Year Round 


Bonding 


TYPE ET RAIL BOND 


Reclaiming Repairing 


Always Busy | 
The Electric Railway Improvement Co., Cleveland, O. 
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Compressors for Air Brake Equipment— 


Lubrication— 


The thoroughness with which this 
important detail has been worked 


out is an index to the complete 


design and careful construction of 


these improved compressors for 


iy 


air brake equipments. 


WEL 


fj 


Let us tell you more about them. 
Send for Bulletin 1525-A. 


WLS) 
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Manufactured by the 

ohns-Pratt Co. 5 om 
artford, Conn. oe L 
{ H. W. Johns-Man- . 
_ ville Co., sole sell-, 


Ing agents.; 


REG INU. 


NOAR 
<i 


RENEWABLE FUSES 


The lug and the slot keep the 
knife blades rigid. 


The “Noark’” Renewable Fuse has knife blades that 
can’t wabble—a particularly desirable feature when the 
fuse is used as a knife switch and always valuable as in- 
surance against faulty clip contact. 


A lug on the blade which fits into a slot on the cartridge 
assures this steadiness. 


This is but one of the many unique features of the 
“‘Noark’”? Renewable Fuse—learn about the others. A 
trial will prove our contention 
that‘‘ Noark”’ isthe best re- 
newablefusethat youcan buy. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories— 
Branches in 63 Large Cities 


For Canada, Canadian Johns- 
Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sur CONTINENTS 
And also through— 


Asbestos /_ 


and its allied products 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in 


Conservation 


ELECTRICAL MATERIALS | 
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SPECIFY THIS MARK 


s Cc 
mj 


Trave Mark Rec. U.S, Pat.Orrice 
ON EVERY TIMBER, BOARD AND BUNDLE 


of CYPRESS, “(The Wood Eternal.’’ 


It is your Insurance of true 


REPLACEMENT 
ECONOMY 


IT’S THE CONSTANT “LITTLE REPAIRS” THAT 
BUILD UP EXCESSIVE MAINTENANCE COSTS. 
Check up on the cost of the work being 
done on your line—not the big replace- 
ments and new construction work— but 
just the little jobs—replacing a few rot- 
ted cross-arms or a few decayed ties, or a 
bit of fencing, and you will probably be 
surprised to find how much these items 

total in the course of a year. 


Of.course you can never get away from 
all of this sort of expense, but you can 
eliminate a surprisingly heavy propor- 
tion of it by using . 


CKPRESS 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL”’ 


not only on new construction, but on 
all replacement work. 


All-heart Cypress comes nearest 


to being ‘‘decay proof’ of any lumber 
in the market suitable for railway use. 


Several of the largest railway companies 
in the country have found the use of 
Cypress a paying investment. 


The data that substantiates this fact will 
be promptly furnished, if you ask for it. 


Southern Cypress 
Mfrs.’ Assn. 


1265 Hibernia Bank Building 


New Orleans, La. 


1265 Heard National Bank Building 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Insure Your Power House 
with a 


Castle Liberty No. 1 


Insurance poucies do not put out fires. They only pay for the damage 
done by the fire. The delay caused by having to rebuild or repair 
damage done by fire often costs more than the Insurance Company pays. 
Avoid this delay by equipping your Power House with the New Ex- 
clusive CASTLE LIBERTY No. 1, a Three-Gallon Carbon Tetra- 


CASTLE LIBERTY 


“tunes cation. |fl| chloride Type, Hand Pump Fire Extinguisher which has sufficient 


capacity to extinguish almost any fire apt to happen around the Power 
House. 

Comparative and competitive tests have proved that a CASTLE 
LIBERTY No. 1 can extinguish fire that could not be controlled by 
twenty-eight one-quart fire extinguishers. 

The extinguishing agent is Castle Liquid approved for Government 


use and used by leading Corporations, Railroads and Governmental 
Departments. 


Write for complete description. Write for “Safety Always” 
telling the real story of fire extinguishing liquids. 


James M. Castle, Inc. 
812 Lincoln Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of Fire-Extinguishing Apparatus. 
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. M4 = Grid Resistors 


ARE MADE RIGHT AND STAY RIGHT 


No resistors get more 
abuse than those under 
a car. 


a 


They are abused elec- 
trically by careless oper- 
ation of the controller. 


They are abused me- 
chanically by exposure 
to dusty, muddy and 
stone-littered streets. 


Until the arrival of 
E M B drawn, non-cor- 
roding grid _ resistors, 
troubles from these 
sources seemed unavoid- 


able. 


E M B grid resistors 
actually have made this 


part ‘si Ae equipment THE ELLCON COMPANY 
troub joan 50 Church Street, New York 


cesneteacevteceuvneevnecoreceicvsceteececccocceccacteevssoesserecesucnsneneesaracegneneecacecteengvsvsagse sete SETUP FUT 
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The Cost of 


GRIFFIN 
Bs G..9. 
WHEEL 


is of secondary consideration 
when taking into account their 
guarantee and scrap value. 


Every detail of manufacture is given the most careful attention. They are 
scientifically designed so that each part is correctly adapted for its particular 
function. 


The chilled tread surface contains three and one-half per cent. carbon white 
iron—is harder than tool steel, and capable of long wear. 


Griffin service will assist you in selecting the proper size and weight for your 
cars. 


GRIFFIN WHEEL COMPANY 


McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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FOUNDRIES: 

Chicago Detroit Boston Los Angeles Denver St. Paul Tacoma Kansas City = 
7 WD_[?IHT UE MPN WHHOHHHT=tHUNH#tHW6H66GSGCHUuZH3BU# ZC.iHuIriim<iciisnci0n11£e 
CTA Kana 
z Agricultural Sections ‘Gear Blanks z 
E Alloy Steels Granulated Slag = 
| | neta Steel and 2, eee a 
z Arch Bars Hoops E 
E eee rar 2 iF d P d Industrial Wheels : 
3 Merchant Bars = 
| | anes Allied Products | weewss | 
= Oi i = 
= | Beams Carnegie Steel Company manufactures a larger variety of steel ea aegis = 
= | Billets sections than any other steel maker in the United States. Into a = 
= Blooms ; their manufacture are put that technical skill and conscientious Rails = 
= Braddock Joints workmanship that has earned for this company its enviable repu- | Rivet Rods E 
= Bulb Sections tation. It is with a cordial spirit of co-operation that your wants Scat Bars = 
E Car Wheels are regarded and you are invited to take advantage of Carnegie | gyoot Piling E 
= | Channels As a Skelp E 
= | Checker Plates Special pamphlets have been prepared covering many of the Slabs = 
= | Coal By-Products— | products mentioned in this list, which will be gladly sent you on | Slack Barrel Hoops = 
E Ammonium Sul- request to nearest district office. Spiegeleisen z 
= Oe a Five conveniently located warehouses make steel sections in oe «our = 
2 Nenhthal common use immediately available. Carnegie Warehouse Serv- DEMME Pie = 
= ds rea h ice will meet your needs quickly and efficiently. A monthly Structural Shapes = 
z Solvent Naphtha stock list is prepared and mailed to our customers. Tees = 
= Tar : , : : Threading Steel a 
2 Toluol The service of trained engineers is also at your disposal. NOT ne. Bars = 
3 Concrete Bars matter what your problem is, they will gladly assist you. Tire = 
= | Corrugated Plates Track Accessories Z 
3 Cotton Ties pests e S C Trough Plates = 
| Grane Wheels arnegie Steel Company Twisted Squares | = 
2 pe os “4 i Ads oe Vault Plates = 
lo Grashed Slag General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Welding Steel E 
Duquesne Joints i ; i | Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Wheel Blanks z 
Foe ee onnce | Dsttst OSGSier Doty. New, Onsans, New, York, Paliadaipnia, "| Window Sections E 
z Wotgings Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St, Paul, Zees = 
. ——— 
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2 . POLE PURPOSE 

2 eatherproof Wire and Cable cafe Lear et | 

: Beem atgyt . mt 
2 Paper Insulated | 
: Underground Cable 
= (Single, Duplex and Three Phase) = 
: Trolley Wire 
= (Round, Grooved or Figure 8) 3 
= = 
= ° = 
: Bare. Copper Wires and Cables z 
: Magnet Wire : 
= z E 
= (Cotton or Asbestos) 2 
= : ; Eg = 
= Americanite Rubber Covered Wire = = 
E Incandescent Lamp Cord z = 
= 5 : : E Z 
2 Galvanized Iron and Steel Wire and,Strand eT 
z 2 = 
= = = 
E : E 
= 5 ; E 
= EE \ aan ee / ee = 
= = Cut shows Bates Steel Poles in use by the Royal Swedish States Rys., elec- = 
= =  trifying the steam railroads of Sweden, Lapland, located about 75 miles north of £ 
= = —) cane Ma haas in the land of the Midnight Sun, the most northerly railroad = 
= = oO @ world. = 
= =| Bates Steel Poles are becoming universally popular world wide. Bepeat = 
= = orders testify their general suitability for every Pole purpose. = 
= = Telegraph, Telephone, Power Transmission, Electric Trolley Lines, Electric Lighting, Etc. = 
= = Highest class and most up.to-date steel pole equipment in the world. = 
= AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS | Our STEEL POLE TREATISE tells the story. Ask for it. = 
= ie = About 2.000 tons of steel constantly on hand; hence prompt shipments. = 
= Phillipsdale, R. I. = Tubular Steel Poles cost 50 per cent. more than Bates Steel Poles, yet = 
= = a Pte) are 100 per . ve ert napa last ae per ee ee aot ae 
= Boston, 176 Federal; Chicago, 112 W. Adams; Cincinnati, Traction Bldg. ; = 5 a Sie aes oe. ae recs be yale cca end ate Rod cos = 
= New York, 233 B’way; San Francisco, 612 Howard; Seattle, 100 Ist Ave. So. = , BATES EXPANDED STEEL TRUSS COMPANY = 
= = = 208 LaSalle Street Chicago, Iil., U. S. A. E 
ETL ULE CCLECELECLLLCLLCCLCLCLLLLCCCCLLCLCLCLLLLCLCCCLLLLLLLLLCLLLLLLLLLLCLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLULLLLLL LLL ee eri 
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American 
Rail Bonds 


CROWN 

UNITED STATES 
TWIN TERMINAL 
SOLDERED 
TRIPLEX 


ead 


The Backbone of the Line 


The NEVER-CREEP anchor has been called the backbone 
of the line because of its tenacious holding power under 
strains and in the face of conditions that would quickly 
destroy the efficiency of ordinary anchors. 


And this sturdy holding power—this bulldog grip—is pos- 
sible only in the NEVER-CREEP because it is the only 
anchor which pulls against solid earth—doesn’t depend for 
strength on newly tamped ground as do ordinary anchors, 


The NEVER-CREEP is installed twice as quickly as the 
old-fashioned anchors—and without skilled workmen. Fur- 
thermore, its powerful strength is ready for service imme- 
diately upon installation, without tamping or packing of 
disturbed earth. 


Send for new 
Rail Bond book 


Ask your jobber. . 


CHANCE COMPANY 


Dept. J, Centralia, Mo. 


SET GIS, Oh ele ete heen ALORS, 


GivNore  . Company 
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Western Cedar Poles 
B. J. CARNEY & CO. 


Grinnell, Ia. Spokane, Wash. 
1729 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


Quick Service Yard & Butt Treating Plant 
in Minneapolis 


ie 


UOCEC EEE 


NATIONAL 


Tubular Steel Poles 


Ask for ‘“‘NATIONAL” Bulletin No. 14 = 
*‘NATIONAL”’ Tubular Steel Poles 
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= NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THE LINDSLEY BROTHERS CO. 
Western “Good Poles Quick” roth 
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Transmission 
Line and Special Crossing 
Structures 


Quick Shipments from our Minneapolis Yard 


Butt Treating, Open Tank and 
“Hot and Cold’? Processes 


~~ Catenary Bridges 


Write for our new descriptive catalog 


POTTS 
CUE eee 


MTEC CCRC CCLRC COLL 


Rooms: ; ARCHBOLD-BRADY CO. 
832-834, 72 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. = Engineers and Contractors 

Spokane St. Louis : SYRACUSE, N. Y. : 
: T | E S __ Peirce Forged Steel Pins — 
: : : with : 
: _ | Drawn Sheet Steel Thimbles | 
| UPPER MICHIGAN 
= zg Your best insurance : 
: WHITE CEDAR = : against insulator breakage : 
: White Marble Lime Co. : : Hubbard & Company : 
E Radar LePes E 2 Pittsburgh, Pa. = 
: Manistique, Mich. oer = 
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Chapman 


Automatic 
Signals f 
Charles N. Wood Co. 


Boston 


ATT LC LLL 


U. S. Electric Contact Signals 
for 


Single-track block-signal pro- 
tection. 

Double-track spacing and 
clearance signals. 

Protection at intersections with 
wyes. 

Proceed signals in street recon- 
struction work. 


United States Electric Signal Co. 


West Newton, Mass. 
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A Great Combination 
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Another City Recently Adopts 
Thermit Insert Rail Welding 


to prolong rail life by prolonging joint life 
City No. 2—ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


The advantage of installing a smooth jointless 
track where the rail connections do not break or 
cup under heavy service conditions, as in the case 
of mechanical joints and other so-called “welds,” 
has been lately recognized by the St. Joseph Rail- 
way, Light, Heat & Power Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., a subsidiary of the Cities Service Company, 
which has just started this fall to place its first 
instalment of 150° Thermit Insert Welds in its 
track, 75 welds being installed in L.S.Co. 91-375 
new rail and 75 in L.S.Co. 60-263 old rail. 


Can’t we launch you on your initial installment? 


Vee 


No. 1. Flat Wire, to sweep crossings. 


No. 2. Split Bamboo, to handle light dirt and snew in the 
frogs, switches and curves. 


No. 3. Flat Wire, to remove ice, slush and mud from the 
same places and a chisel point’ on the end of the 
handle to loosen the ice and crust. 


None superior are produced for purposes intended. No. 1 
supplied with or without handles, and No. 2 and 3 have a 
chisel on the end of handle to cut the crust and ice, but 
are supplied without chisel if desired. 


Watch for “City No. 3” in the next issue! Meanwhile 
send for Pamphlet 1232 which describes all about Thermit 
Insert Rail Welding. 


METAL & THERMIT CORP. 
120 Broadway, New York 


329-333 Folsom Street, San Francisco; 

7300 So. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, I11.; 

15 Emily Street, Toronto, Canada; 1427- 

1429 Western Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Factories located at Chrome, N. J.; 

Wyandotte, Mich.; East Chicago, Ind.; 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Write for prices. 


J. W. PAXSON CO., Mfrs. 
1021 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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? ELRECO TUBULAR POLES i : JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
= Bere TRENTON, NEW JERSEY E 
Z E z Manufacturers of E 
: eee i “ROEBLING : 
: COMBINE 7 
2 Lowest Cost Lightest Weight z : RUBBER COVERED WIRE 5 
= Least Maintenance Greatest Adaptability 2 : WEATHERPROOF WIRE E 
Z Catalog complete with engineering data sent on request. E 3 LEAD ENCASED CABLES : 
: ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. s 5 MAGNET WIRE : 
= CINCINNATI, OHIO as ALL KINDS OF INSULATED WIRE 1 
g New York City, 30 Church Street = : : 
STUCAUASUUOEVOVEVEYOVAVOEOOOVUEVOYSASYOQAODOCOCOESCOCUEGOOOUALELEAUOESOCOEOESEOEOSOEUALOGEVOEOOOCAEOEUEOEOEAEOEOCOCOCOCOPOEOEOOUEUSUOUEGEEVOOOOOVOCOTOOOVOEOCU ES = Freueueceegsencece ceca cucu Cre Lecce ve Cece eee eee ee CECE ECE 
sms UOALNAMA2S401 S400 UNE LUUEEOUUOUEOUEEELUEERUOUALONEeRUGEEREUOAORAGOAERALGSLSLOEO HARALSON epee $2" UUUULEELUONEROOOEEOGAEGOveaoonguooneuaoocanacaogcnaoonevogoeaoevscogneaoseeaaee anges aster 
= MICHIGAN WESTERN 


CEDAR POLES, POSTS, 
TIES and PILING 
BUTT TREATING 
THE VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICE: Minneapolis, Minn. 
Toledo, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Seattle, Wash. 
TC TT 


(6 Safet: = Automatic Return Switch Stands for Passing 
Automat Tee ety, Special Work for Interurban: Lines and Private 
Rights of Way. Manganese Construction a Specialty. 


Ramapo Irom Soe aS et 
eed arlene ate NEw Y 
Pleads af Hillburn, Ne¥ and Niegare Falla. Ne Now Yoriec 130 Church Street 
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EUREKA PRODUCTS 


Ey 

= — Commutators, Wheels, Wheels, Trovey 2 
= Ware, Line ‘Material’ Controller Fingers, Brush Hotlera’ ets 5 
5 5 
= = 
i i 
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THE SCOOP CONVEYOR 


: For Storing and reclaiming, loading and 
| Over 2000 Users unloading cars, trucks and wagons. 


Does the work of from 6 to 12 men 
And Keeps Equipment Moving 


Write for Literature 
Portable Machinery Co., Passaic, N.J. 
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We make quality goods. 


THE EUREKA COMPANY, North East, Pa. 
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Barbour-Stockwell Co. 


205 Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Established 1858 


SUT eee, eee 


Dependable 
Track Work for 


Electric Railways 


Frogs, Switches, Switch ‘Stands, Cross- 
ings, Special Track Work, Machine and 
Drop Forgings, Pressed Steel and Ham- 
mer Work. Foundry for Manganese 
Steel Castings and special facilities for 
heat treating. Let us bid on your re- 
quirements. 


Manufacturers of 


Special Work for Street Railways 


Frogs, Crossings, Switches 
and Mates, Turnouts and 
Cross Connections, Ker- 
win Portable Crossovers, 
Balkwill Articulated Cast 
Manganese Crossings. 


BE oy ee 
st. Louis* 

< FROG & SWITCH CO. > 
ST.LOUIS, mO* 
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ST. LOUIS FROG & SWITCH CO. 


ESTIMATES PROMPTLY FURNISHED St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRACK WORK | 

i SWITCHES, FROGS AND CROSSINGS. i inf iG i EST Q UALITY 

2 ANTI-KICKING BIG HEEL = 

= SWITCHES. = 

: : TRACK SPECIAL WORK 

= TRACK WORK 2 

2 OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. = 

z HARD CENTER CONSTRUCTION. = 

2 Balkwill Articulated Cast Manganese Crossings Z 

2 New York Switch & Crossing Co. : 

= Hoboken, N. J. 3 

rr 
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| _ Elesco Superheaters for all Sizes 
and Types of Stationary Boilers 


Reduce fuel costs from 5 to 15%. 
Eliminate steam line condensation. Pay for themselves. 
Send for Bulletins BT-1 and BT-2. 


LOCOMOTIVE SUPERHEATER CO. 
WN General Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 
\! Pittsburgh: Oliver Bldg. Chicago: Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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AUTOMATIC SIGNALS _ 


for Electric Railways 
Highway Crossing Bells 
Headway Recorders 


WE MAKE 
THIS GRADE ONLY 


CHATELLERAULT: > 
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CLEVELAND FROG & CROSSING CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


\ 
NACHOD SIGNAL COMPANY, Inc. | 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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| The Babcock & Wilcox Company | 
: 85 Liberty Street, New York : 
: Steam Superheaters Mechanical Stokers : 
: Works: BARBERTON, OHIO—BAYONNE, N. J. : 
z BRANCH OFFICES: 2 
2 GLEVELAND, Me ale coat agi gana Bide, TUCSON, Pi aeaiirhaciaas pers | 
: DENVER, 435 Seventeenth St. PITTSBURGH, Farmers’ Deposit Bank Bide. : 
Brees Chain Gar \ SPECIFY 
Green Sealflex Arch : : : 
: Green Pressure Water Backs : : EGr : 
: Green Steam Jet Ash Conveyors : ones oyeul ie : 
: Green Materials Transfer and : : Driving Your Auxiliaries : 
2 Storage Hopper a z 
: 2: TERRY STEAM TURBINE CO. 2 
= GREEN ENGINEERING CO. 2 5 : 
EAST CHICAGO, IND. - | Hartford, Conn. / 
i CONDENSERS 
_WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE_ SPRAY NOZZLES, VALVES | 
: i OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT : 
: Purification System. 2 DRED A TE Re le ems 
WAT ER for Bolle Feed and || INJECTORS, DISTILLERS | 
: » all Industrial Uses. : OIL COOLERS : 
: : CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT : 
| WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO. | mess : 
: Pittsburgh, Pa. : SCHUTTE & KOERTING : 

7 1155 Thompson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| BLAW BUCKETS 


Blawforms, Plate Work, 
Transmission Towers, 
Fabricated Steel, 
Furnace Equipment, 


‘“BLAW”’ Mixers. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Y ork Chicago San Francisco London, Eng 
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A T.E. Sinraait Breakers | 


for heavy street railway work 
are the best obtainable 


Write for New Complete Catalogue 
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;“Everything in Insulation” | 


M Hf R A Mica Waxes 
Vulcanized Fibre Asphalts 
- Varnished Cloth Compounds 


Insulating Tapes Insulating Varnish 
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BAKELITE- 
DILECTO 


J 


The above are only a few of our products. 


Write us for anything in this line you may require 


MITCHELL-RAND MFG. CO. 
103 John St., New York City 
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The Fields of usefulness for Bakelite- 
Dilecto are many and varied because of 
its superior merit over materials hereto- 
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Cameron Electrical Mfg. Co., Ansonia, Connecticut 


es se fore available in sheets, tubes or rods. 

: FORD The exceptional qualities of Bakelite- 

z Dilecto are satisfying electric railways 

3 ying y 

Z all over the country. Investigate. 

z A Chain Hoist that excels in every 

Z feature. It has Planetary Gears, : 3 

= Steel Parts, 33 to 1 factor of Safety. The Continental Fibre Co. 

: It’s the only Block that carries a ie Gk Atle aera 

= five-year guarantee. Branch Offices 

= at at soe a eed a Nar as tony 233 YS peasel 

= + 1 poet nt Co a ve. an rancisco co 

: FORD CHAIN BLOCK CO. Bea ie a oeeaotade pena 

= Second and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia 
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GREATLY INCREASE EFFICIENCY AND POWER OF STEAM TURBINES 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., Trinity Building, 111 Broadway, New York 
: WIJWJIJ..IU JHZVHUIHHUIVVUUH‘t HZ: i  iiwE,nnlinKKKKK0nnninKKNKNsNNHNS 
PO cc 2 ne 
3 A Single Segment or a Complete Commutator : a Alco sed 

= is turned out with equal care in our shops. The orders we = m er t can 

= fill differ only in magnitude; small orders command our utmost = NSULATING 

2 eare and skill just as do cathe genie! rapa emcee pong = 3 A CHINERY 

= a tee irator we ntld,: That's why so many electric rail- = st ~ OM. ANY 

= way men rely absolutely on our name. = - ase lrg hala 

= = PENwSyLVaANtA LOA. 


“American” Electric Railway Automatic Signals. 
RECLAIMING MACHINES \ for recovering 
INSULATING MACHINES) insulated wire 


“Union” Renewable Fuses will save four-fifths of 
your fuse maintenance cost. Guaranteed to give satis- 


faction. Money backif they fail. Booklet on request. 


CHICAGO FUSE 
MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York | 
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Williams’ “Agrippa” 
Tool Holders 


N these days of heavy cuts and high speeds, tools 
must be so designed and made as to be absolutely 
reliable, if satisfactory serviec is to be rendered. 


Williams’ “Agrippa” Tool Holders have established 
a record of economy for quality and quantity pro- 
duction because they are thoroughly dependable. 


Carried in stock for Turning, Boring, Planing, 
Threading, Knurling, Cutting-off and Side Work 
and guaranteed for the hardest kind of service. 


New Catalog on request. 


J. H. Williams & Co. 


“The Drop-Forging People” 
143 Richards St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mn nnn eee eee 


E 143 So. Clinton St. 143 Vulcan St. 

E Chicago, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NILES-BEMENT-POND CO. 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
MACHINE TOOLS 
For Electric Railway Repair Shops 


Axle Lathes 

Wheel Presses 

Shapers, Drills 

Slotters, Planers 

Steam Hammers 

Electric Travelling 
Cranes 
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Our. new K-35-36 Triggerlock Reversible 
ontroller Finger is the best ever made. 
You cannot afford to be without them if 
you use these controllers. 


They have our standard reversible and in- 
terchangeable tips. 


Our reverse fingers for these controllers 
are great time and money savers. 


Order some, and after testing them you would 
never use any other kind. 


A sample finger will be sent if you write 
fo1 it of any type. 
Triggerlock Reversible 
Controller Finger 
814-18 Bath Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
557 King St. West, Toronto, Canada 
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Full Power with 
High or Lower Adjustment 


Many emergencies requiring a powerful 
jack present a difficulty in bringing the jack 
to bear on the load. 


Buckeye Emergency 
Jack No. 239 Special 


saves time, strength 
and trouble. The 
many positions to 
which it is adjustable 
easily solve perplexing 
lifting problems. 


SCUTTLED TATE 


Full details in our catalog. 
Write for it. 


The Buckeye Jack Mfg. Co. 
Alliance, Ohio 
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The Big Three 


D & W Fuses 
Deltabeston Wire 
D & W Oil Fuse Cutouts 


D & W Fuse Co., Providence, R. I. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FARE REGISTER 


A Great Improvement in Coin Changers 


The McGill HIGH-SPEED Lever-operated Changer is now 
built with a gear movement instead of a curved cam. If 
desired a fifth barrel can be attached, which will meet all 
practical requirements of fare collections. The new machine 
can be supplied to eject quarters, dimes, nickels, single pennies, 


Single Register 


or 4 or 5 pennies at 
one time. Also 4 
nickels at a time; 
also metal checks 
for fare box service. 
W rite for description. 


McGill Ticket 
Punch Co. 


542 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO 


International Fare Registers. Single regis- 
ters, round and square; double registers, 
duplex counters, car fittings, . foot-operating 
devices for single and double registers. 
Exclusive selling agents for Heeren enamel 


cap and coat badges. 


The International Register Co. 
15 South Throop Street, Chicago 
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DIRECT i THE gy 
| AUTOMATIC REGISTRATION CLEVELAND | 
: BY THE PASSENGER = : 
= mat E Is the practical Fare Box for 2 
; : Service at Cost : 
: 2 Let us tell you why : 
' : The Cleveland Fare Box : 
: Co. 3 
z ROOKE AUTOMATIC REGISTER CO. = Cleveland, Ohio Z 
= PROVIDENCE, R. I. 3 Z Canadian Branch: Preston, Ont. : 
| Raiewayyrtieirycomrany Electric Car Heaters — 
: Sole Manufacturers : : i 
: “Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators 2 2 Thermostatic Control. Pneumatic E 
f for Monitor and Arch Roof Cars, and all classes of : E Car Door Operators, Buzzers, Single- 3 
E buildings Z z Stroke Bells, Starting Signal Lights, s 
i Also Electric Thermometer Control 2 Special Resistances. : 
: of Car Temperatures. z z 
= = ee, OS 
= Write for Catalogue E : 
E 141-151 West 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. 2 2 CONSOLIDATED CAR HEATING CO. : 
Z 1328 Broadway, New York, N. Y. : : ALBANY NEW YORK CHICAGO : 
= = 2 = 
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Hale & Kilburn 


No. 108-AV Stationary Seat 
For One-Man Safety Cars. 


The unmatchable H&K Seat beats the world for aba 
and lightness. Every Safety Car should be equipped with it. 


HALE & KILBURN CORPN. 
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SECA 
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Philadelphia : 
New York hicago St. Louis 
Detroit Washington Atlanta 
Louisville San Francisco Dallas 
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Heating 


and 


Ventilating 


Let us demonstrate to you how 
we can heat and ventilate your 
cars at the lowest possible cost. 


The Cooper Heater Co. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
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75% of the electric railways 


B-V Punches 


Send for Catalog. 
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We Can Cut Your Cost of 
Heating Current 


ELECTRIC HEAT- 
ERS Cut Installation and 
Maintenance Charge. 


Re VO Oe Ore 
Ventilate in Stormy 
Weather. 


THERMOSTATS Save 


Write for Thermostatic Control Information 
Current. 
ORIGINATED the use 


| of NON-CORRO- 


is §8=8SIVE Wire for Electric 
Car Heaters. 


ORIGINATED The 
Ventilated Coil Support. 


UCC 


Let Us Figure on Your Next Requirements. 


Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company 
17 Battery Place, New York 
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Car Heating 
and Ventilation 


is one of the winter problems that 
you must settle without delay. We 
can show you how to take care of 
both, with one equipment. 

Write for details. 
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THE PETER SMITH HEATER CO. 


1725 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Samson Spot Water- 
oes as Cord 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. ae Off. 


Ma de of extra quality stock, firmly braided and 
smoothly finished. 
Carefully inspected and guaranteed free from flaws. 
‘Samples and information gladly sent 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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UNIVERSAL __ it behooves 
: Cars and Station Steps 2: Hooverize : 
| UNIVERSAL SAFETY TREAD CO. | Your 
: 40 Court St., Boston, Mass. 2 M 99 : 
Ce oninmaiil : ot O ren : 
SAUCES EES = : 
: Drew Motormen’s 7 ; 
_ Safety Mirrors es : 
: Eliminate = : 
: Accidents We can help you : 
3 Send for catalogue No. 18 : : ; oat a : 
: 7 : 2 The Arthur Power-Saving Recorder : 
2 Drew Electric & Manufacturing Co. : : Company : 
: 1016 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. : = 2nd National Bank Bldg., New Haven, Conn. : 
Ie ssoliinanl anna orn sinarivminoirirtinren [SCI TOS OTE OM AEE EE Oe OS 
ZAMEEN gc sa ag ena Al ppt A ci as cca lde amae a 
: Bound Brook Trolley Wheel Bushings : : h ‘ : : 
: Give Longer and Better Service =u: Use them in your terminals— : 
: eats are more Bound Brook (Oil-less) : : PEREY TURNSTILES : 
= Trolley Wheel Bushings in use today than all = = 2 
= other makes combined, ‘That is because Bound =: z or P ASSIMETERS = 
= Brook Bushings, by virtue of their construction, in- = i = 
= variably outlast. all other types. 2: Ptetertth th = 
= 2.3 aster than the : 
z All Genuine Graphited Oil-less Bushi ee . : 
: face aluaye been | made at Bothd Brevis BF Ticket Seller : 
E re : 2 Perey Manufacturing Co., Inc. = 
= BOUND BROOK OIL-LESS BEARING COMPANY : : " 30 Church Street, New York City E 
5 Bound Brook, New Jersey Detroit Office: 1723 Ford Bldg. = = = 
& mmm eo pepe a ee ainiannbal 
a i a a |AUocuveameascacerasecugetetnttettatnceecgce cs RS 
E We specie se in igh : 2 
~ manufacture o = = T iF: , 7 3 E 
pesans se i The “WHycap=Exide’’ Battery — 
4 BRUSHES for :: for : 
2 RAILWAY MOTORS: : : 
E and all other types of electrical : : STORAGE BATTERY 5 
: equipment, All brushes eeecially 2 = i 
: pafomnce Fumsanteeds YEE STREET CARS : 
: Send for specification blanks : = : 
2 THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPANY : : THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO 
z Saginaw, Michigan, U. S. A. z 2 PHILADELPHIA 2 
= Branch Offices: New_York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, ee 3 
2 Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, San Francisco ae = 
in a 5 
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The Kalamazoo 


Trolley Wheels. 


have always been made of entirely new 
metal, which accounts for their long life 
WITHOUT INJURY*- TOG?7a TLE 
WIRE. Do not be misled by statements 
of large mileage, because a wheel that 
will run too long will damage the wire. 
If our catalogue does not show the style 
you need, write us—the LARGEST 
EXCLUSIVE TROLLEY WHEEL 
MAKERS IN THE WORLD. 
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THE STAR BRASS WORKS 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 
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McGuire-Cummings 
Manufacturing 
Company 


City and Interurban Cars and 


Trucks, Snow Sweepers and Plows, 
Express, Combination and Work 
Cars, Electric Locomotives 


General Offices—111 West Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 
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Now the ONE-MAN SAFETY 
CAR has arrived, start right with 


Standard Patterns 
Reinforced Brake Shoes 


Pattern No. D-67, 214 inches to 
21% inches; wheel treads for 
narrow heads. 

Pattern .No. D-&7, 234 inches to 
3 inches; wheel treads for wide 
heads and use Solid End Plate 
Brake Heads for Efficiency and 
Economy. 


The American Brake Shoe 
and Foundry Company 


30 Church Street, New York 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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2AM 
Wie CE ee eat gn we make the statement that AJAX 


Physically and, Chemically the 
“Most dependa' Most economical.” 
THE AJAX METAL COMPANY Established 1880 


Main Office and Works: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Plant: Birmingham, Ala. 
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rer SAFSTEP 


(PATENTED) EG.U.S. PAT, OFF. 


ABSOLUTELY NON-SLIPPING ALWAYS 


Write for Catalog 2A28 


Irving Iron Works Co. 
Long Island City, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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ICE IS A POOR CONDUCTOR OF POWER— 
KEEP IT OFF YOUR WIRES 


What if the weather is freezing and your trolley wires are coated with ice. Service will 
continue if there are Nuttall Sleet Wheels or Sleet Scrapers ready to keep your wires clean. 


Better order today. 
R. D. NUTTALL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nuttall Helical Gears 


A PROVEN SUCCESS 
ewe ps 


UO 20000 
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Bayonet Detachable 
Trolley Harps 


save time, labor, wheels, 
wire, power, money; keep 
your, cars on schedule 
time, prevent accidents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


“re CARBONE” 
CARBON BRUSHES 


TEPER ECCUE LCCC CCCP CULLLbL 


Bayonet Trolley Harp Co. 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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VAN DORN 
COUPLERS 


are made for every condition and 

requirement. M. C. B. Pin and 

Link, Car and Air, in all sizes 
and types. 


VAN DORN COUPLER CO. 
2325 So. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


us 


Le Carbone 


: Carbon Brushes are 
uniform. They talk 
for themselves. 


AUCVEELEELUEUUCEUUAUEUEVOCECOUEN EEUU EE EDULE ATE EAEA SEA STAY EDTU EEOC T AEE 


W. J. Jeandron 


227 Fulton Street 
New York City 
Canadian Distributors: 


<9" aoe ne Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Ltd. 
«El Nas aie Montreal and Toronto 
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Ads Set in Uniform Style 


(Solid in one paragraph, without disply) 


THREE CENTS A WORD, minimum charge 50 
cents an insertion, payable in advance, less 10 per 
cent. if one payment is made in advance for four 
continuous insertions—for advertisements under: 


Positions Wanted Vacation Work Wanted 
Evening Work Salesman Wants Con- 
Wanted nections 


FIVE CENTS A WORD, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion, for advertisement under: 


Agencies Wanted 
Agents Wanted 
Business Opportunities 
Desk Room for Rent 
Educational 
Employment Agencies 
Desk Room Wanted Sub-Contracts Wanted 
Foreign Business Work Wanted 


Miscellaneous for Sale, for Rent or Want Ads. 


Positions Vacant 
Partner Wanted 
Representations Wanted 
Salesmen Wanted 
Patents for Sale 

Plants for Sale 


THIRTY CENTS A LINE, minimum five lines, 
for all undisplayed advertisements set with ‘a 
paragraph for each item or tabulated. 


THREE DOLLARS AND SiXTY CENTS AN 
aah for advertisements for bids (Official Pro- 
posals). 


POSITIONS 
VACANT 


SU 


POSITIONS VACANT 


ADVERTISING 
RATES 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL 


Ads Set in Display Type 
(Individual space, within border rules) 


Space for these advertisements is sold by the 
inch. Each page contains 30 inches. The rate per 
inch is based on the tofal number of inches to be 
used—that is, the number of inches the advertise- 
ment is to occupy multiplied. by the number of 
insertions it is to receive. For instance, a 2-inch 
advertisement in 2 issues earns the 4-inch rate of 
$2.90 aninth. A 1-inch space for 4 issues, or a 4- 
inch space in one issue, also earn the 4-inch rate. 


Schedule of Rates 


1to 3in.,$3.00anin. 15 to 26in., $2.70 anin. 
4to 7in., 2.90anin. 27 to 49in., 2.60 anin. 
8toi4in., 2.80anin, 50to99in., 2.55 anin. 


Rates for larger space furnished on request, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ROADMASTER required by an _ electric 
railway in New York State operating 
100 miles of track, mostly in paved city 
streets. This is a good job and requires 
a good man who can organize and run 


tion with larger properties; 
experience; salary, $3600; 
present employers. PW-531, 
Journal, Leader-News Bldg., 


Elec. 


séveral construction and maintenance 
gangs. State age, experience and salary 
expected. P-528, Elec. Ry, Journal. 


YOUNG man, 


NIGHT foreman wanted for a combined 
city, suburban and interurban street rail- 
way system in midde west ,operating 
about 110 cars. Must be familiar with 
both 600 and 1200 volt equipments. Ap- 
plicant should give age, experience, ref- 
erences and salary expected. P-545), 
Elee. Ry. Journal, Leader-News Bldg., 
Cleveland, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ELECTRICAL engineer, university gradu- 
ate, now employed, desires to make a 
change. Nine years’ experience in elec- 
tric raiway power, mechanical and pur- 
chasing departments. Can refer to pres- 
ent and past employers and others. PW- 
544, Elec. Ry. Journal. } 


PCC 
= 


Ei 


WANTED 


ceseeustensiae 


Street Railway Company~ having one’ mil- 
lion dollars receipts, excellent physical and 
financial condition, desires thoroughly ex- 
perienced and capable 


Vice President 


and 


_ Manager 


Zz 2) 
_»oMust be good executive 


1 e 
P543—Electric Railway Journal, 
10th Ave, at 36th St., New York City 
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POO 


323; seven years’ 


ELECTRIC ‘RAILWAY JOURNAL 


AUDITOR-COMPTROLLER desires posi+ 
15 years’ 
references, 
Ry. 
Cleveland. 


ee 


electric 


railway traffic experience open for en- 


gagement after December 
electric railway or 
familiar both freight 
tariffs and schedules, 
thereof; freight claims, 
business, general correspondence. 


15, 


either 
industrial concern ; 
and passenger 
and compilation 
soliciting of 
Now 


engaged as traveling claim investigator, 


large system; best of references. 
536, Elec. Ry. Journal. 


WANTED 
Shop Superintendent 


Thoroughly familiar with the latest meth- 
ods of manufacturing railway bearings. 
Reply by mail only to Room 208, 103 
Park Avenue, New York City, stating 
qualifications. All replies considered 
strictly confidential 


PE 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


The services of an Electric Railway Engineer, 
45 years of age and thoroughly familiar with rail- 
way operation, are available, on short notice, to 
a consulting firm or railway property requiring a 
man of ability and willing to pay a commensurate 
salary. 
PW-523—Hlectric Railway Journal 

935 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


ONESUOCEOUUOAOEEUNCORUOUOUAUSUAUENE AU OED ECO eENOUOEEETON OREN EO TERTUOEEEEO AGRE 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 


by a practical and technical man, fifteen 
years’ lighting, power and street. railway 
experience. Excellent references. and at 
present employed. 


PWwW542—Railway Journal 
Tenth Ave. at 36th Street, New York City 
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In Replying to Ads 


DO NOT ENCLOSE original testimonials or 
anything that you may want returned. State your 
experience and qualification in as concise and neat 
4& Manner as possible and enclose copies of your 
testimonials. 


BE CAREFUL TO PUT ON ENVELOPE, when 
answering any “‘blind’’ ad, the box number in the 
ad, the name of the paper, and also the local address 
of office to which reply is sent: 


36th St., at 10th Ave., New York 
935 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
533 Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland 
1570 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

501 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 


When Writing Copy 


ALLOW FIVE WORDS for the address, if replies 


are to a box number in care of any of our offices. 
There is no extra charge for forwarding replies. 


TO SIGN YOUR NAME and address to your 
advertisement begets the confidence of the reader 
and facilitates receiving replies. You can, however, 
obviate delay in receiving answers by signing your 
ad, only with initials (your own or others), care 
of ycur home, your office or a post-office box 
number in your city. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Mn 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ACCOUNTING executive, 


December 27, 1919 


“ve the 


expert auditor, 


available immediately. PW-530, Elec. Ry. 


Journal. 
FOR SALE 
Blueprints 
Electrical connections, 236° A.C. motor, 
single, two and three phase. Voltage, 


cycle, phase changing. 
changing, etc. 
tions. 150 rheostats, 
pensators, internal 
samples A.C. 25c. 


controllers, 
and external. 
Particulars 


123 D.C. voltage 
120 transformer connec- 
com- 

10 
free. 


Charles Chittenden, Dept. J, 3024 Mat- 


thews Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Searchlight 
Advertising in 


This Paper 


s read by men whose success depends upon 

thorough knowledge of means to an end— 
whether it be the securing of a good second- 
hand piece of apparatus at a moderate 
price, or an expert employee. 


The Best Proof 


of this is the» variety of this journal’s 
Searchlight ads. Without a constant and 
appreciable demand for such machinery or 
services, by its readers, the market-place 
which these advertisements represent 
could not exist for any length of time. 


Are you using the Searchlight Section? 
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ferrite 
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FORDECOROEOROTOOOLECEOEOOUEOROAORGEOR OREO OOOO EOROAEES 


THRNSESNEAONEUEAEUEEEOEUEUEORONGEUACEEESEOECAEASORDOUEONUSOEOCTECNCESUCEOOON OREO DEROCUEUETEOOUECU COON OCCUANOCOOEORCEUEOUORDNORREDODEDODEREEOES ETS 


eciee teteceaa | SEARCHLIGHT, SECTION [2] : 
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No. 5, 192—334-in. tubes, 42-in. steam 
and mud drums. Pressure 160 Ib., 
8-in. steam opening. 


than April Ist. 


W524—Electric Railway Journal 
1570 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


cars New York City. 


SPILGER ELECTRIC CO. 
109 Barclay Street, New York City 


UU 


aye by] ie BOILERS 
300 tons of 70-pound AS C E : ; 70 K.W., 250 volts, D.C., General i 
SE Electric : 2A : : 
7 L a pproximately 85 H.P. Shell boilers 
Relaying Rails = : Generator : in very good condition, 66 in. diam., 
with necessary angle bars or continu- : direct connected to 100 H.P., 720 R.P. : 16 ft. long, containing 78 3%4 tubes, 
pee to me flee “ies pote ene M., polyphase = 16 ft. long, each equipped with neces- 
of .2 or naught roun ar rawn : : ° = ; 
copper trolley wire. All the above : : General Electric Motor = BOEy SDeranser SAnNenco maces UnKE, 
material must be in first class condi- i : complete with switchboard and start- : 4—Sterling 250-H.P. Boilers, Class F 
tion and ready for delivery not later i : ing compensator. Price $2500 f. 0. b. 
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STEEL BRIDGE 


Also 1 single track steel bridge through 
span 129 ft. 9 in. Trusses, nine-panel, 
pin connected, Pratt type, 21 ft. high, 
15 ft. 10 in. centers. Loading 60-ton 
electric cars in train. Can be easily 
modified for highway use. 


TOC C CUE OP ECC 


Second Hand or Used 
Trucks Wanted 


Wanted, two Brill 21-E Trucks 
with 33-in. wheels, 4-in. axles, either 
7-ft. 6-in. or 8-ft. wheelbase; wheels 
must have at least 214-in. face or else 
sold without wheels. . State price. 


WANTED 


16 General Electric 
No. 58 Motors 


For information 
and prices address 


G. W. WAGNER 
Detroit United Railway Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 


with 4 turn armatures 


TRANSIT EQUIPMENT CO. 


501-5th Avenue, New York City Selma Electric Railway Co. 


Selma, Ala, 
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WANTED—5,000 Second Hand 


TIE-PLATES 


for 70-lb. ASCE Tee Rail. 


Rochester & Syracuse Railroad Co., Inc. 
J. H. HICKEY, Purchasing Agent 
500 Syracuse Savings Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PUT ed 


WANTED 


FLAT CAR 


equipped with M C B Radial Draw 
Bar and Air. 


‘W541 Electric Railway Journal 
1570 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


rs 


ROTARY 


1—300 Kw. Rotary Converter, 600-v. D.C. 
3-phase, 60-cycle A.C. with 3—125 Kw. 
2300-v. Primary Transformers. 

WILSON 
1102 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg.., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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One bidder A number of bidders 
usually - enables the seller 
buys” he ; to get 


at a-sale price. full market value. 


When you have Second Hand Equipment to sell you want all 
the bidders possible. 
Advertising secures more bidders. 


An advertisement in one issue may make a sale possible but—to 
sell at the best price you must have a choice among a number of 
buyers. 


A number of insertions will get them for you. 


BE SURE—advertise your equipment until it is sold. Advertise 
it in the SEARCHLIGHT SECTION to get the most bidders. 


z 
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Me 


TURBINE 


1—500-kw. Westg. Horizontal, 3-ph., 
rewound for any standard voltage), 
without condensing equipment. 


FREQUENCY CHANGER 


1—600-kw. Allis-Chal. 300 r.p.m., 3-ph., 60-cy., 
3-ph., 25-cy., 6600-v., 
citer, panelboards and rheostats. 


ROTARY CONVERTERS 


@ 


60-cy., 370-v. 


430-v. A.C., 600 r.p.m 
Westinghouse 


a ates, Wig te 
370-v. A.C., 5-v. D.C., 


600 


3-ph., 


50-v. D.C., 720 r.p.m. 


ARCHER & BALDWIN, INC. 
114-118 Liberty St., New York, N, Y. 
Telephone 4887-4888 Rector 


Tee 
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NEW RAILS 


500 tons 100-lb. 150 tons 75-lb. 
200 tons 90-lb. 450 tons 70-Ib. 
650 tons 80-lb. 800 tons 60-lb. 


SWITCH TURNOUTS 


3—70-Ib. * a i aT rer frog Manganese. Neu, 
1—60-lb. 4% L. H. Good as new. 
800 kegs r = a in. New Spikes. 
400—70-Ib. Rail Braces. New. 


Track Accessories, All Kinds 
Prompt Shipment. 


ELNICKER ww ST.LOUIS 


Get Bulletin No. 270—60 pages of unusual 
values. It’s a Big Money Saver. 
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FOR SALE 


2—Walker Generators, 550 volt. 

2—General Electric Generators, 550 
volt, total approximating 5000 kilo- 
watts. 

All direct connected to Allis-Chalmers engines. 

6—B. & W. 250-hp. boilers and 

6—Altman Taylor 500-hp. boilers. 


Also Switchboard and other necessary equipment, 
The above machinery in operation at present time. 


DU ee | 


KANSAS CITY RAILWAYS CO. 
Purchasing Dept., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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25-cy. 3-ph. Eng. Sets. 
1—1000-kva. 370-v. G. E. 
2—750 kva., 370 v. 
1—3000 kva. Plant. 

Complete with boilers, stokers, etc. 

April, 1920, delivery. 

2—500-kw. Ry. Rotaries. 
2—500-kw., 60-cy. Ry. M.D. Sets. 
30—Boilers, 100-525 hp. 
1—300-kw. portable Ry. substation. 
5—300 Railway rotaries and Auxls. 


SPANACUOCNANOOUOESEONOEANATOOEEERE 


ROSS POWER EQUIP. CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CARS FOR SALE 


2—McKean Gaso-Hlectric Cars. 
12—Differential 20-yd. Cars 
5—Gasoline Passenger Cars, 
50—Freight Cars. 
12—Electric Sets. 

Get our List and Prices. 


J. F. DONAHOO CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


ee TMU LT 


(can ‘be 
3600 r.p.m., with or 


2300-v. and 
complete with’ direct connected ex- 


1—500-kw. Westinghouse Rotary Converter, 6-ph., 600-v. DC., 
60-cy., 
motes -kw. Westinghouse Rotary. Gonverter, 2 or 3-ph., 60-cy., 


OUDERAASODENUAOEOOOOOERONAOORNNOAECONOODEEED OOO AAD: 


or anything electrical. 
shafts—bearings, etc. 


LETTE TTT 


S02 eee 


All above in good condition. 


NEW and RELAYING RAILS 
IRON and STEEL SCRAP 


Plants at East Chicago, Indiana 

St. Louis Plants, Adelaide and Bulwer Ave., and Broadway and Humboldt St. 
St. Louis Office, Railway Exchange Building 

Pittsburgh Office, First National Bank Building 


NEANAUOSEUAUOERENSUREQUIUUOSCOAECOOSOCESUGUORSUSOOUEROUSOREOOUCEOOEOOEEROOOREGHAOOEREOAOORRESOSERPIOOEE, 


3—Brill Semi- 
Convertible Cars 


28- ft. over corner posts. 
Brill 27-F trucks. 
4—G. E. 67 motors, 2-K-6 Controllers. 


Splendid condition. 


Full details upon 
request. 


Electric Equipment Company 
Commonwealth Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AREFUL 
LEVELAND 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
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Plant Equipment For Sale 


1—300-hp. Russell Four-Valve Automatic Engine. 


1—200-kw. Stanley, 2300-volt, 2 or 3-phase, A. C. Generator with 
complete Switchboard. Necessary fittings. 


COUCH BROS. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 
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HYMAN MICHAELS COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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December 27, 1919 
Electric Railway Journal 


SATISFACTORY 
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For Price write, 
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RAILS 


15,000 TONS—NEW and RELAYERS 
NEW—12 Ib., 16 Ib., 20 lb., 25 Ib., 30 Ib., 
40 ib. OO at Ib., 70 Ib., 75 Ib., 80 Ib. 
RELAYERS—=30 Ib., 35 Ib., 40 Ib., 45 Ib., 
56 Ib., 60 Ib., 70 Ib., 80 Ib., 85 Ib. 
90 Ib., 100 Ib. 
Fastenings, New Bolts, Nuts and aa 
New Frogs, Switch ‘in: all 
accessories. Carload 
d orders a specialty. 
to lengths for structural purposes, 
Sacte® prices. Immediate shipments from 
stock, 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 
General Office: 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tribune Bldg., is hal St., New York 


. . 
MMe 
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WORRYLESS ELECTRICAL REPAIRS 


On all kinds and sizes A.C. or D.C. motors and generators, starters, welders, controllers, 
Quick shipment from stock material, of coils eommutators— 

Remember our initials stand for our product. 

CCURATE 

RMATURE 

32-4-6 ST. CLAIR 
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For Every Business Want: “Think SEARCHLIGHT First”? : 
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Wherever 
the mail goes 


“SEARCHLIGHT 


Advertising goes 


Even the swift Post-Planes carry the 
message of “Searchlight” advertising. 
And swift are the results for advertisers 
who use the “Searchlight” to tell readers 
of McGraw-Hill papers their needs or 
business propositions. 


Quickly following the printing of a 
Searchlight advertisement, machinery or 
equipment has been rented or sold, posi- 
tions found or filled, money-saving bids 
received from Official Proposal advertis- 
ing and other worth-while results secured. 


Over 160,000 men in 10 big engineer- 
ing fields look to the “Searchlight” for 
the advertising of current “Opportuni- 
ties” in their industries. That’s why it 
pays to “Think SEARCHLIGHT First!” 


ot al a SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
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wood & Underwood, N. 


For Highest Results Advertise and Find Your ‘‘Opportunities’”’ in the 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


01a. 
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WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY 


Equipment, Apparatus and Supplies Used by the Electric Railway Industry with 


Names of Manufacturers and Distributors Advertising in this Issue 


Advertising, Street Car 
Collier, Inc., Barron G. 


Air Rectifiers 
Holden & White, Ince. 


Ammeters 
Weston Elec’l Instrument Co. 


Anchors, Guy 
Chance Co., The ; 
Blectrie Service Supplies Co. 
Holden & White, Inc. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 


Ash Storage Tanks, Cast Iron 
Green Engineering Company 


Automobiles and Buses 
Brill .Co., The J. 


Axle Straighteners 
Columbia M. W. 


Axles, Car Wheel 
Bemis Car Truck Co. 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. 


Babbitt Metal 
Ajax Metal Co. 
More-Jones Brass & Metal Co. 


& M. I. Co. 


Co. 


Babbitting Devices 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 

Badges and Buttons : 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
International Register Co., The 


Batteries, Dry 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Batteries, Storage 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Boarings and Bearing Metals 
Ajax Metal Co. 

Bemis Car Truck Co. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Eureka Co. 

General Electric Co. 
More-Jones Brass & Metal Co. 
St. Louis Car _Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 


Bearings, Center and Roller Side 
Holden & White, Inc. 


Bells and Gongs 
Brill Co., The J. G, 
Columbia_M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 


Benders, Rail 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Zelnicker, Walter A., Supply 
Co., Ine. 
Boilers 


Babeock & Wilcox Co. 


Boiler Coverings 
Johns-Mansville Co., H. W. 


Boiler Tubes 
National Tube Co. 


Bond Testers . 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Bonding Apparatus 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Electric Railway Improvemeat 


0. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Ohio Brass -Co. 


Bonds, Rail . 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Electric Railway Improvement 


Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Oh‘s Brass Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 


Boring Tools, Car Wheel 
Niles-Bement-F ond Co. 


Brackets and Cross Arms. (See also 
‘Poles, Ties, Posts, Ete. 
American Bridge Co. - 


Bates Expanded Steel Truss Co. 
Flectric Railway Equipment Co. 
_ Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Hubbard & Co, 

Lindsley Bros. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


brake Adjusters 
Holden & White, Inc. 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Co. 


Brake Shoes 
Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdry. Co. 
Barbour-Stockwell_ Co. 
Bemis Car Truck Co. 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co, 
St. Louis Car Co. 


Brakes, Brake Systems and Brake 
Parts 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bemis Car Truck Co. 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Holden & White, Inc. 
National Brake Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 
Safety Car Devices Co. 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Co. 


Bricks, Fire | ‘ 
Green Engineering Co. 


Bridges & Buildings 
American Bridge Co. 
Thompson-Starrett Co. 


Brooms, Track, Steel or Rattan 
Paxson Co.. J. W. 
Zacher Walter A., Supply Co., 
ne, 


Brushes, Carbon 
General Electric Co. 
Jeandron, W. J. 
Morgan Crucible Co. 
United States Graphite Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 


Brushes, Graphite 
United States Graphite Co. 


Brush Holders 
Anderson Mfg. Co., A. & J. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. 
Eureka Co. 


Buckets 
Blaw-Knox Company 


Bunkers, Coal - 
American Bridge Co. 


Bushings 
- Ives Co., The H. B. 


Bushings, Case Hardened & 
Manganese 
Bemis Car Truck Co. 


Bushings, Graphite & Wooden 
Bound Brook Oilless Bearing Co. 


Cables. (See Wires and Cables) 


Carbon Brushes. (See Brushes, 
Carbon) 


Car Equipment. (For Fenders, 
Heaters, Registers, Wheels, etc. 
See those headings) 


Trimmings. (For 
Registers, Doors, 
See those headings) 


Car Panel Safety Switches 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Curtains, 


bi x: Seats, etc. 


Cars, Passenger, Freight, Express, 


ete, 
American Car Co. 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
Cambria Steel Co. 

Kuhlman Car Co., G. C. 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
McGuire-Cummings Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 

Thomas, Perley A. 

Wason Mfg. Co. 


Cars, Second Hand 
Electric Equipment Co. 


Car, Self-Propelled 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
General Electric Co, 

Castings, Brass, Composition or 


opper 
Ajax Metal Co. 


| 


{ 


Anderson Mfg. Co., A. & J. M. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Eureka Co. 

More-Jones Brass & Metal Co. 


Castings, Gray Iron and Steel 
American Bridge Co. 
American Steel Foundries 
Bemis. Car Truck Co. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 

Standard Steel Works Co. 


Castings, Malleable and Brass 
Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdry. Co. 
Bemis Car Truck Co. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 


Catchers and Retrievers. Trolley 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Holden & White, Ine. 

Ohio Brass Co. 
Wood Co., Chas. N. 


Change Carriers 
McGill Ticket Punch Co. 


Circuit Breakers 
Cutter Electrical & Mfg. Co., The 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Clamps and Connectors for Wires 
and Cables 

Anderson Mfg. Co., A. & J. M. 
Electric Railway_ Equipment Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Eureka Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hubbard & Co. 
Hein & Sons, Matthias 


Ohio Brass Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Cleaners and Scrapers Track— (See 


also Snow-Plows, Sweepers and 
Brooms) 

Brill Co., The J. G. 

Ohio Brass’ Co. 


Clusters and Sockets 
General Electric Co. 


Coal and Ash Handling—(See Con- 
veying and Hoisting Machinery) 


Coil Banding and Winding 
Columbia M. W. & M 
Electric Seryice Supplies Co. 


Machines 
I. Co. 


Coils, Armature and Field 
Cleveland Armature Works. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
D. & W. Fuse Co. 

General Electric Co. ___ 
Independent Lamp & Wire Co. 
Rome Wire Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & M. Co. 


Coils, Choke and Kicking 
Electric Service Supplies Co, 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse: Blec. & M. Co. 


Coin-Counting Machines 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
International Register Co., The 
Johnson Fare Box Co. 


Commutator Slotters 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Jommutator Truing Devices 
General Electric Co. 


Commutators_or Parts 
Cameron Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland Armature_ Works. 
Columbia M. W..& M. I. Co. 
Eureka Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Compressors, Air 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Trac. B. Co. 


Concrete Mixers 
Biaw-Knox Co, 


Condensers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg, Co. 
General Electric Co. : 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Connectors, Solderless ; 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Contracting Engineers 
Thompson Starrett Co. 


Controller Fingers 
Eureka Co. 
Triggerlock Reversible Controller 
Finger 


Controllers or Parts 
raster yes Beene < Co. 
olumbia M. W. ards 
Eureka Co. we 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Triggerlock Reversible Controller 

Finger. 

Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. Co. 


Controller Regulators 
lec. Service Supplies Co. 


Controlling Systems 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co: ~ 


Converters, Rotary — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors, Belt 
Portable Machinery Co. 


Conveyors, Coal & Ash 
Green Eng. Co. 
Portable Machinery Co. 


onveyors, Portable ‘ A 
Portable Machinery Co, 


Conveying and Hoisti 
American Bridge fant mea 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co 
*reen Engrg. Co. ; ; 
Portable Machinery Co. 


Brill Co., The J 

Electric Service Supplies Co. 
International Register Co., The 
Roeblings Sons Co.. John’ A 
Samson Cordage. Works 


Cord, Bell, Trolley, Eeplater, etc. 


Cord Connectors and Couplers 
gaectric Springs Supplies Co. 
amson Cordage W. 
Wood Co., Chad. {lame 


Couplers, Car 
Brill 6o., The J. @. 
eat phlei Co. 
an Dorn Coupler - 
Westinghouse ey 


Cranes Ch 
llis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Niles-Bement-Pond- oo 

Toledo Bridge & Crane Co., The 


reosoting. (See Wood Pre- 
servatives) 


Cross Arms. (See Brackets) 


Crossing Foundations 
International Steel Tie Co. 


Co. 


Crossing Signals. 
Cases (See Signals, 
Crossings, Track. (See Track,. 
Special Work) 


Crushers, Rock 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


barby 2 : 
mco on Culvert. & Flu 
Mfrs. Assn. tee ae 


Canton Culvert & Silo Co. 


Curtains and Curtain Fixtures 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 


Dealers’ Machinery 
Archer & Baldwin 
Cleveland Armature Wks. 
Electric Equipment Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 

Griswold. Machine Co., Geo. M. 

Hyman Michaels Co. 

MacGovern & Co., Ine. 

Zelnicker Supply Co., 
Walter A. 


Derailing Devices (See also Track 
Tr 


Wo 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co. 


Destination Signs 
Columbia_.M. W.-& M. I. Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Inc., 


tive Service p os 


ish Service, P. Edward 


December 27, 1919 


Model 341 
A. C. and D. C. Voltmeter 


One of the Portable Electrodynamometer 
Group, which also includes Model 310 Single 
Phase and D.C. Wattmeter, Model 329 Poly- 
phase Wattmeter, and Model 370 A.C. and 
D.C. Ammeter. 


The characteristics of the group are extreme accuracy 
(guaranteed within one-fourth of | % of full scale value), 
adaptability for use on circuits of any commercial fre- 
quency and any wave form, great overload capacity, 
low moment of inertia, effective damping and shielding, 
and the legibility and remarkable uniformity of the 
hand-calibrated scales. 
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will do—and does it better. 


Ask us about it. 


“a 


MORGANITE ‘|’ * 


-THE BRUSTT f 
Are you. m4 the 
“Dustoor Hai™ 
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New York Cleveland Chicago Toronto Copenhagen 
Philadelphia St. Louis Richmond Calgary, Alta. Florence, Italy 
Buffalo Minneapolis Miami, Fla. Mexico City Johannesburg, |S. A, 
Pittsburgh Denver Montreal Havana Auckland 

Boston San Francisco Halifax Buenos Aires Sydney 

Detroit Seattle Winnipeg London Melbourne 
Cincinnati New Orleans Vancouyer Rio de Janeiro 
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Oilless Trolley Wheel 


does everything that any other type 


The “V-K’’ does many things no other 
wheel can do—and does them efficiently. 


More-Jones 


: Brass & Metal Co. 
z Bey Q St. Louis, Mo. 
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What Leadership Means 


To be universally acknowledged throughout the world as the leader 
in a field in which there is opportunity for so much variation in quality 
as in electrical measuring instruments, and to hold that lead practically 
from the beginning of the industry to the present day, is an acknowledg- 
ment of supremacy beyond all question or dispute. 


Electrical 


Indicating Instruments 


are today the standard of the world. The original instruments invented 
by Dr. Edward Weston established the science of electrical measure- 
ment as it is known and practiced today, and practically every advance 
in the science has emanated from this Company. 


Weston Indicating Instruments include a great variety of groups for 
portable or switchboard service on A.C. or D.C. Circuits; Instruments 
designed expressly for testing and laboratory use, for motor car and 
boat electrical systems, and many others for special purposes. Write 
for Bulletins or Catalogs describing those which interest you. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Company 
21 Weston Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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B. A. Hegeman, Jr., President; Charles C. Castle, First 
Vice-President; Fred C. J. Dell, Secretary; Harold A. 
Hegeman, Vice-President and Treasurer; W. C. Lincoln, 
Engineer. 


National Railway Appliance Co. 


50 East 42nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Hegeman-Castle Corporation, Chicago 
National Railway Appliance Co., Washington, D. C. 


RAILWAY 
SUPPLIES 


Selling Agents for Tool Steel Gears. and Pinions, 
Anderson Slack Adjusters, Genesco Paint Oils, Clapp 
Fire Resisting Paint, Dunham Hopper Door Device, 


i 


Book as issued 2/f 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 

519 West 38th St., New York City. 
DISTRICT AGENTS: Lewis & 
Roth, Philadelphia. Electrical En- 
& Mig. Co., Pittsburgh. 

. L. Rose Equipment Co,, St. 
Louis, Mo. Herzog Electric & 
Engin Co., San Francis- 
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Feasible Drop Brake Staff, Anglo-American Varnish 
Paints, Enamels, Surfacer and Shop Cleaner, Johnson 
Fare Boxes, Perry Side Bearings, Miller Trolley Shoes, 
Hartman Centering Center Plates, One Man Kerosene 
Furnaces, Economy Power Saving Meters, Jewel Street 
Car Heaters, H. & W. Electric Heaters, Garland Ven- 
tilators, National Safety Car Equipment Company’s One 
Man Cars, Pitt Sanders. 
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Dogs, Lathe 
Williams & Co., J. H. 


Door Operating Devices | 
Consolidated Car Heating Co. 
National Pneumatic Co., Inc. 
Safety Car Devices Co. 


Doors, Asbestos 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Doors and Door Fixtures 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
General Electrie Co. 
Hale & Kilburn Corp. 


Doors, Folding Vestibule 
National Pneumatic Co., Ine. 


Draft Rigging. (See Couplers) 


Drills, Track s 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Dryers, Sand | fg 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Zelnicker Supply Co., Walter A., 
Ine. 


Electrical Wires and Cables 
Roebling’s Sons Co., J. A. 


Engineers, Consulting, Contracting 
and Operating 

Archbold-Brady Co. 

Arnold Co., The 

Clark Management Corp., E. W. 

Drum & Co., A. L. 

Feustel, Robert M. | 

Ford, Bacon & Davis 

Holst, Englehardt W. 

Republie Engineers, Inc. 

Richey, Albert 8S. 

Robinson & Co., Dwight P. 

Scofield Engineering Co. 

Stone & Webster 

Wells, Gardiner F. 

White Companies, The J. G. 

Woodmansee & Davidson Engi- 
neering Co. 


Engines, Gas and Oil 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Westinghouse Elec. 


Engines, Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Fabricated Steel 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Fare Boxes 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
Cleveland Fare Box Co. 
National Railway Appliance Co. 


Fences, Woven Wire and Fence 


osts 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Fenders and Wheel Guards 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
Cleveland Fare Box Co. 
Consolidated Car Fender Co. 
Blectrie Service Supplies Co. 
Star Brass Works, 


-Fibre and Fibre Tubin 
Westinghouse Elec. ‘3 Mfg. Co. 


Field Coils. (See Coils) 


Filters, Water 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Fire Extinguishing 3 paint 


Co. 
& Mfg. Co. 


Castle Inc., James 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Floodlights 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Flooring Composition 
“American Mason Safety Thread 
0. 


Flooring, Grating 
Irving Iron Wks. 


Forgings 
Carnegie Steel. Co. 


Gute Machine Wks. & M. I. 


oO. 
Eureka Co. 

Standard Forgings Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Williams & Co., J..H. 


Frogs, Track. (See Track Work) 
Furnaces. (See Stokers) 


Fuses and Fuse Boxes 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
D. & W. Fuse Co: 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville -Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Co., J. W. 


Fuses, Refillable 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Gages, Oil and Water 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Gaskets ; 
Power Specialty_ Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Co. 


Gas-Electrie Cars 
General Electric Co. 
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Gas Producers “ 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg, Co. 


Gates, Car 
Brill Co., The J. G. 


Gear Blanks 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 


Gear Cases 
Columbia M. W. & M, I. Co. 
Wlectric Service Supplies Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co. 


Gears and Pinions 
Bemis Car Truck Co, 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. __ 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
Nuttall Co., R. D. 


Generating Sets, Gas-Electric 
General Electrie Co. 


Generators 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Gongs. (See Bells and Gongs) 


Graphite 
Morgan Crucible Co. 


Grates, Chain 
Green Eng. Co. 


Greases. (See Lubricants) 


Grinders and Grinding Supplies 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 
Railway Track-work Co. 


Grinding Blocks and Wheels 
Railway Track-work Co. 


Guards, Cattle 
American Bridge Co. 


Guards, Trolley 2 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Harps, Trolley 
Anderson M. Co., A. & J. M. 
Bayonet Trolley Harp Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Hensley Trolley & Mfg. Co. 
More-Jones B. & M. Co. 
Nuttall Co., R. D. 
Star Brass Works 


Headlights . 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 


Heaters, Car (Electric) | 
Consolidated Car Heating Co. 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
Holden & White, Inc. 

Smith Heater Co., Peter. 


Heaters, Car, Hot Air and Water 
Cooper Heater Co. 
Holden & White, Inc. 
Smith Heater Co., Peter 


Heaters, Car (Stove) _ 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Holden & White, Inc. 

Smith Heater Co., Peter 


Hoists and Lifts 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Ford-Chain Block Co. 
Niles-Berhent-Pond Co. 
Toledo Brides & Crane Co., The 


Hose, Bridges 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Hose, Pneumatic and Fire 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 


Hydraulic Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
~Niles-Bement-Pond _Co, 


Industrial Construction 
Thompson-Starrett Co. 


Inspection 
Electrical Testing Lab’s 


Instruments, Measuring, Testing 
and Recording 
Economy Electric Devices Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Weston Elec’l Instrument Co. 


Insulating Cloth, bo! and Tape 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
U..S. Rubber Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Insulating Mu at 
am eees Insulat 
0. 


w. 


g Machinery 


Insulation. (See also Paints) 
Anderson M, Co., A. & J. M. 
Drew Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Ry. Equipment Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 

eneral Electric Co. 
Holden & White, Inc. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Mitchell-Rand Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Insulators. 


(See also Line 
Material) 


Anderson M. Co., A. & J. M. 
Drew Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Railway_ Equipment Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Insulator Pins 
Electrie Service Supplies Co. 
Hubbard & Co. 


Jacks, (See also Cranes, Hoists 
and _ Lifts) 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
Buckeye Jack Mfg. Co. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 


National Ry. Appliance Co. 
Templeton, Kenly Co., Ltd. 


Joints, Rail 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Lackawanna Steel Co 


Ct a ad Supply Company, Ine., 


alter A. 


Journal Boxes 
Bemis Car Truck Co. 
Brill Co., J. G. 


Junction Boxes 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Laboratories 
Electric Testing Lab’s 


Lamp Guards and Fixtures 
AndersonM. Co., A. & J. M. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Lamps, Are and Incandescent. (See 
also Headlights) 
Anderson M. Co., A. & J. M. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Lamps, Signal and Marker 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Lathe Attachments 
Williams & Co., J. H. 


Lathes, Car Wheel 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Lighting Regulators, Car 
Holden & ite, cc. 


Lightning Protection 
Anderson M. Co., A. & J. M. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Line Material. See also Brackets, 
Insulators, Wires, etc.) 

Anderson M. Co., A. & J. 
Archbold Brady Co. 
Chance Co., The 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Drew Electric & eee) Co. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Eureka Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Holden & White, Inc. 
Hubbard & Co, 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
More-Jones B. & M. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Loaders, ‘Wagon, Truck or Car 
Portable Machinery Co. 


Locomotives, Electric 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
General Electric Co. 
McGuire Cummings Mie. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Lubricating Engineers 
Galena-Signal Oil Co. 


Lumber. (See Poles, Ties, etc.) 


Lubricants, Oil and Grease 
Galena-Sign Oil Co. 


Machine Tools 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Fairbanks Co., The 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Machine Work 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Holden & White, Ine. 
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Meters, Car, Watt-Hour _ 
Economy Electric Devices Co. 


Meters. (See Instruments) 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Mirrors -for Motormen 
Drew Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Motormen’s Seats 
Electric |Service Supplies Co. 
Wood Co., Chas. N. 


Motors, Electric 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Motors and Generators, Sets 
General Electric Co. 


Nuts and Bolts 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Barbour-Stockwell Co, 
Bemis Car Truck Co. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Hubbard & Co. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 


Ohmmeters 
Weston Elec’l Instrument Co. 


Oils, (See Lubricants) 


Oxy-Acetylene. (See Cutting Ap- 
‘paratus, gt prem pov, 


Packing 
Power Siege 4 Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Co. 


Packing, Journal Box 
Franklin Mfg, Co. 


Paints and Varnishes (Insulating) 
Holden & White, Inc. 
Mitchell-Rand Mfg. Co. 


Paints and Varnishes (Pre- 
servative) 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Paints and Varnishes for Woodwork 
National Ry. Appliance Co, 


Paving Material 
American Brake 
Barrett Co., The 


Paving Pitch 
Barrett Co., The 


Pickups, Trolley Wire 
Electric Service Suplies Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Pinion Pullers 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Wood Co., Chas. N. 


Pinions, (See Gears) 


Pins, Case Hardened, Wood and Iron 
Bemis Car Truck Co. 

_ Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Co. 


Shoe & Fdry. Co. 


Pipe 
National Tube Co. 


Pipe Fittings 
Power Specialty Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Co. 


Planers. (See Machine Tools) 


Pliers, Insulated 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
National Ry. Appliance Co. 


Pneumatic Hose 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Pole Reinforcin 
Hubbard & Co. 


Poles, Metal Street 
Bates Expanded Steel Truss Co. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Hubbard & Co. 


Pole Sleeves 
Drew Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Poles, Ties, Posts, Pilling and — 
Lumber ; 
Carney & Co., B. J. 
Lindsley Bros. Co. 
Page & Hill Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 
White Marble Lime Co. 


Poles and Ties, Treated 
Lindsley Bros. Co. 
Page & Hill Co. 


Poles, th Be 
Anderson Mfg. Co., A. & J. M. 
Bayonet Trolley Harp Co. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Nuttall Co., R. D. 


Poles, Tubular Steel f 
Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
National Tube Co. 


Power Saving Devices 
Arthur Power-Saving Recording 


Co. 
Economy Electric Devices Co. 


Power Transmission 
Fairbanks Co., The 


os 
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EMM MOM 


A Dependable Outfit 


for 


Enamel 
Magnet Wire 


For those who require bet- 
ter insulation than the or- 
dinary cotton and silk cov- 
ering affords. This new 
Enamel wire will give the 
desired results. 


When used with cotton and 


silk covering it gives a 
much increased insulation 
value. 


When used without cotton 
or silk covéring it takes up 
much less space and has 
good insulation value. 
Will not crack when bent 
and will not get brittle 
when subjected to high 
temperatures. 


Write for details. 


ee ee Lamp & Wire Co., sie, . 


OFFICES:" FACTORIES: 
1737 Broadway, New York York, Pa., and Weehawken, N, J. 


Se 


l 


iz 
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They tamp thor- 

oughly and effectively 

around switchpoints, 

crossings and frogs where 

it is impossible to swing a 
pick 


Imperial Tie Tampers will operate on the 
air from the signal lines; a special valve 
may be used which will prevent the pres- 
sure in the lines falling below the minimum 
you wish to maintain. 


Bulletin 9123 describes this labor- 
saving device. Have you a copy ? 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


11 Broadway, New York 


Offices the World over 122-TT 
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Be Independent 
of Coil Trouble 


use 


SALAMANDER 


Pure Asbestos 


During the rush hours when your motors 
are greatly overloaded and become exces- 
sively hot you need not have any féar of 


if the coils are insulated with 


Asbestos. 


burn no matter how hot it gets. 


burnouts 


Salamander Pure It will not 


Send us your burnout coils and let us. re- 
wind them for you. We are in-a position 
to rush work, thereby helping you out of 


your difficulties. 


Independent Lamp & Wire Co., Inc. 


FACTORIES: 
Pa., and Weehawken, N. J. 


‘OFFICES: 


1737. Broadway, New York York, 
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Pressure Regulators 
General Electric Co, 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Rrotection, Industrial 
Industrial Protective Co. 


Pumps 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 


Punches, Ticket 
Bonney-Vehslage Tool Co. 


International Register Co., The 
McGill Ticket Punch Co. 
Wood Co., Chas. 


Purifiers, Feed Water 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Rail, Grinders, (See Grinders) 


Rails, New 
Cambria Steel Co, 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 


Railway Safety Switches 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Rail Welding. (See Brazing and 
Welding Processes) 


Rails, Relaying 
ps Walter A., Supply Co., 
(d 


Rattan 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
Blectric ‘Service Supplies Co. 
Hale & Kilburn Corp. 
McGuire-Cummings Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 


Recorders, Power Saving 
ul ey Power-Saving Recorder 


Registers and Fittings 
Brill Co., The -J.-G. 
Blectric Service. Supplies Co. 
International Register Co., The 
Rooke Automatic Register "Co. 


Reinforcement, Concrete 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Repair Shop Appliances.’ (See also 
7, Coil Banding and Winding Ma- 
chines) 
Columbia M. W. & M. Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Go. 


Repair Work. (See also Coile* 
Celevland Armature Works 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Independent Lamp Wire Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Replacers, Car 
Columbia M. W.. & M. 1. Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Reading Specialties Co. 


Resistance, Grid 
Columbia _ ag & M. I. Co. 


Elleon Co., 


Resistance, Wire “gu Tube 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Retrievers, Trolley. _(See Catchers 
and Retrievers, Trolley) 


Rheostats 
Elleon Co., The 
General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Roofing, palates 

Barrett Co., 

Johns-Manville 0. H. W. 
Roofing, Car 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Rubber Specialties of all Kinds 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Sanders, Track 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
\Cleveland Fare Box Co. 
Columbia M. W.. & M. I. Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 

olden & ite, Inc. 

Ohio Brass Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 


Sash Fixtures, Car 
aBrill Co., The J. G. 


Sash Metal, Car Window 
Hale & Kilburn Corp. 


cales 
Fairbanks Co., The 


Scrapers, Track. (See Cleaners and 
Scrapers, Track 


Seats, Car. (See also Rattan) 
- Brill Co., The J. G. 4 
Hale & Kilburn Corp. 
St. Louis Car Co. 


Second-Hand_ Equi 
Archer & Bald 
Cleveland CD pad Wks. 
Foster Co.. Eee 
Griswold ttachine Co., G. M. 
Hyman Michaels Co. 
MacGovern & Co., Inc. 
Zelnicker Supply Co., 

Walter A 


iin er Vestibule 
Brill Res The J 


ment 
n 


Inc., 
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WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY 


Shovels 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks Co., The 
Hubbard & Co. 


Shovels, Power 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Brill Co., The J. G. 


Signals, Car Starting 
Consolidated Car Heating Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
National Pneumatic Co., Ine. 


Signal System, Block 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Nachod Signal Co., Inc, 
U. S. Electric Signal Co. 
Wood Co., Chas. N. 


signal Systems Highway Crossing 
Nachod Signal Co., Ine. 
U. S. Electric Signal Co. 


Slack Adjusters. (See Brake 
Adjusters) 


Sleet Wheels and Cutters 
Anderson Mfg. Co., A. & J. M. 
Bayonet Trolley Harp Co. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I. Co. 
Drew Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 


Holden & White, Inc. 
More-Jones Brass & Metal Co. 
Nuttall Co., R. D. 


Snow-Plows, ewer and Brooms 


Brill Co., The J 

Columbia M. W. & M Co. 
Consolidated Car Fender at 
McGuire-Cummings Mfg. Co. 


Soldering and Brazing Apparatus. 
(See Welding Processes and 
Apparatus) 


Spikes 
American Steel & 
Fairbanks Co., The 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 


Splicing Compounds 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


(See Clamps and 


Wire Co. 


Splicing Sleeves. 
Connectors) 


Springs, Car and Truck 
American Steel Foundries 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bemis Car Truck Co. 

Brill Co., The J. G. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 

Sprinklers, Track and Koad 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
McGuire- Cummings Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 


Steel Forms 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Steps, Car 
American Mason Safety Tread Co. 
Irving Iron Works 
Universal Safety Tread Co. 


Steps, Ladder and Stair (non- 
slipping) 
Irving Iron Wks. 


sons a Safety 
Irving Iron Wks. 


Stokers, Mechanical 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Green Engrg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Storage Batteries. (See Batteries, 


Storage 


Strand 
Roebling’s Sons Co., J. A. 


Straps, Car, Sanitary 
Holden & White, Ine. 


Structural Iron. (See Bridges) 


Subway Grating 
Irving Iron Wks. 


Superheaters 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Locomotive Superheater Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Sweepers, Snow. (See Snow Plows, 
weepers and Brooms) 


Switch Stands 
Indianapolis Switch & Frog Co. 
Ramapo Tron Works 
Switches, Track. (See Track 
Special Work) 


Switches and Switchboards 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Anderson Mfg. Co., A. & J. M 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. % Mfg. Co. 


Synchroscopes 


Weston Mlec’l Instrument Co, 


Transfers. 


Tampers, Tie 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Tanks, Ash and Coal Storage 
Green Engineering Co. 


Tapes and Cloths. (See Insulating 
Cloth, Paper and Tape 


Telephones and Parts _ 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Testing, Commercial and Electrical 
Elec’! Testing Laboratories 


(See Instru- 


Testing Instruments, 
Measuring, 


ments, Electrical 
Testing, etc.) 


Thermostats 
Consolidated Car Heating Co. 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
Holden & White, Inc. 
Railway_ Utility Co. 
Smith Heater Co., Peter 


Thread- ost Sal Tools 
Williams & Co., J. H. 


Ticket Choppers and Destroyérs 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Tie Plates 
Cambria Steel Co. 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 


Ties, Mechanical 
Dayton Mechanical Tie Co. 


Ties and Tie Rods, Steel 
American Bridge Co. 
Barbour-Stockwell Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
International Steel Tie Co. 


Ties, Wood Cross. (See Poles, Ties, 
Posts, ete) 


Tool Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Tool Holders 
Williams & Co., J. H. 
Tools, Track and Miscellaneous 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Columbia M. M. I. Co. 
Electric Service dol oy Co. 
Hate ar Se Co., 
Hubbard & Co. ‘ 
Klein & Sons, Mathias 
Railway Track-work Co. 


Tools, Thread Cutting 
Williams & Co., J. H. 


Torches, Acetylene, 
Apparatus) 


Towers and Transmission Structures 
American oo. goes 
Archbold-Brady C 
Bates epg ae Steel Truss Co. 
Blaw-Knox 
Westinghouse rates & Mfg. Co. 


Tower Wagons and Auto Trucks 
McCardell & Co., J. R 


Track, Special Work 
Barbour-Stockwell Co. 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co. 
Columbia M. W. & M. I, Co. 
New York Switch & Crossing Co. 
Ramapo Iron Works 
St. Louis Frog & Switch Co. 


Transfer Tables 
American Bridge Co. 
Archbold Brady Co. 


(See Tickets) 
Archbold-Brady Co, 


Transformers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Treads, Safety, sty 0 Car Ste Nf 
American Mason Safety igh Co. 
Universal Safety Tread Co. 


(See Cutting 


Trolley Bases 
Anderson Mfg. Co., A. & J. M. 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Holden & White, Inc. 
More-Jones Brass & Metal Co. 
National. Railway Appliance Co. 
Nuttall Co. D. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Trolley Bases, Retrievin: 


Anderson Mfg. Co.. ae & J.-M. 
Blectric Service Supplies Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Holden & White. Ser 
More-Jones B. & M 

National Ry. * Appliance Co. 
Nuttall Co., R. D. : 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Trolleys and Trolley Systems 


Ford Chain Block & Mfg. Co. 
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Trolley Shoes 
Holden & White, 
Miller drolles oe “Co. 


Trolley Wheels. (See Wheels, 
Trolley) 


Trolley Wire 
American Steel 
Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Rome Wire Co, 


& Wire Co. 
John A, 


Trucks, Car 
American Steel Foundries 
Bemis Car Ls on Co. 
Brill Co., The J. G. 
McGuire-Cummings Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 


Tubing, Steel 
National Tube Co. 


Turbines, Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electrie Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Turbines, Water 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Turnstiles 
Perey Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Vacuum_Impregnation 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Valves 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Co. 


Varnishes. (See Paints, etc.) 
Ventilators, Car 
Brill Co., The J. G 


Holden & White, Ince. | 
National Railway Appliance Co. 
Railway Utility Co. 

St. Louis Car Co. 


Vises, Pipe 
Williams & Co., J. H. 


Voltmeters. (See Instruments) 
Water Softening and Purifying 


Waste, Packing and Lubricating 
Systems 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Wattmeters 
Weston Elec’l Instrument Co. 


Welded Rail Joints 
Indianapolis Switch & Frog Co. 


Welding Processes and Apparatus 
Electric Railway Improvement 


0. 
General Electric Co. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 
National Ry. Appliance Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Welders, Portable Electric 
Electric Railway Improvement 


Co. 
Rail Welding: & Bonding Co. 


Wheel Guards. (See Fenders and 
Wheel Guards) 


Wheel Presses.. (See Machine 
Tools) ; 
Wheels, Car, Cast Iron 


Bemis Car Truck Co. 


Wheels, Car, Steel and Steel Tired 
American Steel Foundries 
Bemis Car _ Truck Co. 
Standard. Steel Works Co. 


Wheels, rs A a 
Anderson Mfg. Co., A. & J. M. 
Bayonet Trolley Harp Co. 
Columbia M. W. M. I. Co. 


Electric Railway Rou ment Co, 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Eureka Co. 


General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., we By 
More-Jones oe S M. 
Nuttall Co. 

Star Brass “Works. 


Whistles, Air 
General Electric Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Co. 


Wire Rope 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A, 


Wire and Cables 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Elec’l Works 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
D. & W. Fuse Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Rome Wire Co. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Wrenches 
Williams & Co., J. H. 


Wood ieee 
Barrett Co., 
Lindsley Brow. Co. 


Woodworking Machin i 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


ADS oa 
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Creosoted Poles for Permanency— 


The “permanency” demanded of wood poles is assured by 
proper creosoting treatment. Proper treatment means the 
Open Tank process—hot and cold treatment—and insures 
thorough impregnation of the sapwood. Best results are 
assured by following the recommendations suggested here- 
with, and using Carbosota Creosote Oil. 


Recommendations for Butt Treatment of Cedar | RS 
and Chestnut Poles by the Open Tank Process — s»=vine srouna tine area of pole before 


treatment. 


CONDITION OF POLES. Poles should be seasoned until air-dry, and otherwise 
conform to standard specifications. 


PREPARATION OF POLES. Of the surface to be creosoted, the area between a 
point one to two feet above, and a point 2 to 3 feet below the future. ground line 
should be carefully cleaned of. all adhering inner bark, or other foreign: substance. 
Parts of the exterior surface showing soft or brashy wood should be shaved clean, 
until sound wood is exposed. 


wr 


TREATMENT. Pole-butts should be completely immersed in the preservative 
to a point two feet above the future ground line. - 


HOT TREATMENT. When treating tank has been charged, creosote oil should 
be admitted at a temperature of about 150 degrees F. and thereafter maintained 
at between 200 degrees F. and 220 degrees F. for the required period. 


COLD TREATMENT. At the end of the “hot period” the cold creosote oil should 
be admitted until the temperature of the creosote drops a hundred degrees,-where- 
upon the creosote oil and poles should be permitted to further cool to atmospheric 
temperature for the required period. 

The level of oil in treating tank should be maintained uniform. Portion of pole 
being creosoted should not be exposed to atmosphere during treatment. 


IMPREGNATION. The object of the treatment is to obtain complete impregnation 
of the sapwood. It should be required that the average visible penetration of the 
creosote oil should not be less than 50% of the depth of the sapwood ring. 


Inspection should be by borings made with a Swedish increment borer, or similar Garioad of butt-treated western red cedar 
instruments which recover an intact core of wood. - poles leaving creosoting plant 


PRESERVATIVE. The preservative to be used should be a pure refined coal-tar 
creosote oil, meeting standard specifications. (“Carbosota. Creosote Oil” is an 
identification mark—guaranteeing uniformity and efficiency.) . 


Green, or frozen poles should not be treated under these specifications. 


TOPS, GAINS, ETC. Tops, gains and abrasions should be given a two-coat 
brush application of refined coal-tar creosote oil, heated to about 150 degrees F. 
(Note—Small plants can give treatment in accordance with these recommenda- 
tions by maintaining the required period of hot treatment, and thereafter permitting 
both oil and poles to cool to atmospheric temperatures. ) 
Dipped, short-time treatment or surface 


Technical service, detailed recommendations, etc., for application of wood preserva- Reale 
tion obtainable gratis by addressing nearest office. 


YL Company 


New York Bethlehem Toledo Washington Atlanta Nashville 
Cleveland Chicago Elizabeth Columbus Johnstown Duluth 
Birmingham Cincinnati Philadelphia . Buffalo Richmond Lebanon 
Salt Lake City Kansas City Pittsburgh Boston Baltimore Latrobe 
Milwaukee Seattle Minneapolis Detroit St. Louis 

Youngstown Bangor Peoria Dallas New Orleans 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Open Tank process (hot and cold treatments) 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S, Note thorough impregnation of sapwood 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


1919 


Ajax ‘Metal [Coseeiscec os se sae Oo 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co........ 48 
Aluminum Co. of America.... 20 
Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdry. Co.. 62 


American Bridge Co........... 37 
American Car Co..........-+ 76,04 
American Electrical Works.... 52 
American Insulating Machinery 
COsMiarc arn ea a ellsta breccia ce 57 
American Mason S. T. Co.. 74 


American Steel Foundries..... 25 
American Steel & Wire Co..... 52 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co... 15 
Anderson Mfg. Co., A. & J. M.. 47 


Archbold-Brady Co. .......e+- 53 
Archer & Baldwin, Inc...... ; 66 
Armco Iron Culvert & Flume 

MIPS HABE, vinreteisiorenatel wm vlers 22 
Arnold Coy, THES. 3 oh os tie exe 36 
Arthur Power-Saving Recorder 

CO sale. o7iss'ctatels’sshe) ohn totale na! Cheie) ote 61 

B 
Babcock & Wilcox Co......... 56 
Barbour-Stockwell Co. ........ 55 
Barrett Co., The. oe 73 
Bates Expanded Steel” Truss Co. 52 
Bayonet Trolley Harp Co...... 63 
Beeler, John Avie witvceilecwie es °6 
Bemis’ Car Truck Co,......... 44 
Bla w-KUOx, OO. cab Gcuerereusieleretes 56 
Bonney-Vehslage Tool Co...... 60 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 61 
Bridgenort Brass Co........ 
Brill Co, Ths TesGisierea c'eiee 
Buckeye Jack Mfg. Co.. ri 
Byllesby & Co., H. M......... 
Cc 

Cambria Steel Co............ 32 


Cameron Electrical Mfg. Co.... 57 


Canton Culvert & Silo Co...... 46 
Carnegie Steel Co......... * 61 
Carney: & C€o;, 9B. Seis ces c3 ce 53 
Castle, Inc., James M......... 50 
Chances Cong eaicads's sb iaecue co 52 
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Grooves, running entire length, are filled 
under heavy pressure with a hard lubricating compound, making 
@ smooth-running, perfectly lubricated bearing without the use 
Catalogue mailed upon application. 


The H. B. Ives Company, New er Conn., U.S.A. 
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MASON SAFETY TREAD—Lead or carborundum 
filled; non-slippery; prevents accidents; cuts out damage 
suits. 


KARBOLITH CAR FLOORING—For steel cars; is 
sanitary, light weight, fire proof, non-slippery. 


Perens LY STEPS—Self-cleaning, non-slippery, 
ight. 


Our products used on all leading railroads, on cars and 
stations. For details address: 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 
Lowell, Mass.. 


Branch Offices: Boston, New York City, Philadelphia. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 
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Quality Trolley Wheels and Harps 


Like all other Columbia products the trolley 
wheels and trolley harps manufactured by us 
have as their motto Quality. 


Quality first, last and always. This means to 
‘our customers that they can be assured the best 
the market can afford. 


Our wheels and harps are made of the very best 
metals that can be obtained. Special attention 
has been given to get long wear and good lubri- 
cation. This means the elimination of high 
maintenance and numerous tie ups due to defec- 
tive trolley harps and wheels. 


Let us hear from you. We want to help you. 


Columbia Machine Works & Malleable Iron Co. 


Atlantic Ave. and Chestnut St. 


TOOLS Brooklyn, N. Y. CAR EQUIPMENT 
Armature and axle straighteners A. A. alae ented Mer., Armature fou er boars 
tu haft straight 50 Church St., N. ¥. C. Armature and field coils 
Aaa breice: na nec J. L. WHITTAKER, Bearings (axle and armature) 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass, Brush-holders and brush-holder 


Babbitting molds 

Banding and heading machines 

Car hoists 

Car replacers 

Coil taping machines for armature leads 
Coil winding machines 

Pinion pullers 

Pit jacks 

Signal or target switches 

Tension stands 


springs 
Brake, door and other handles 
Brake forgings, riggings, etc. 
Car trimmings 
Commutators 
Controller handles 
Forgings of all kinds 
Gear cases (steel or malleable iron) 
Grid resistors 
Third-rail shoe beams and accessories 
Trolley poles (steel) and wheels 


> 
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Standard on Birney Safety Cars 


Brill Standard Drop 


Brake Handle 


An emergency ratchet brake handle of 
_| malleable iron, which when not in use drops 
7 | as shown in the illustration and thus occupies 
“| | 4 very little valuable platform space. Its overall 
| 42 length is 16 in. 
The steel stub furnished with this brake 
handle can be welded to staff of any standard 
type aa 


THE J.G.BRILL COMPAI 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN CAR CO., St:Louis, Mo. 
G.C.KUHLMAN CAR CO.,Cleveland,Ohio. 
WASON MANFG.CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Operating the average city 
type cars requires exorbi- 
tant power expense. 


You are Paying for 
Birney Safety Cars 
Anyway 


Railways operating the usually 
heavy city type car unnecessarily 
are turning a considerable portion 
of their earnings into the production 
of power necessary to operate. This 
money is gone—there is no return. 
An investment in Birney Safety Cars 
will show a return in the form of re- 
duced power consumption and in- 
creased earnings. Birney Safety 
Cars have passed the experimental 
stage. They have firmly established 
themselves as the most economical 
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and profitable form of street rail-. ee os OE ee 
way equipment. bat - ‘catatas Birney Safety ‘Cars will save considerable 
| time increase revenue. 
_ AMERICAN CAR CO., St.Louis,Mo. | 
_G.C.KUHLMAN CAR CO.,Cleveland,Ohio. 


in power expense and at the same 
* ~ Phila eolseen Pa. 
_ WASON MANFG. cO., ais aes Mass. 
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